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PREFACE 


Prom ihc first this littic book was intended to be a series 
of lessons for students working for the Library Association 
Examinations and, by inference, for the similar Examina^ 
tion for the Diploma of the University of London School 
of Librarianship. It was also hoped that it would prove 
to be rather more than a “cram ” book to be discarded, 
with all further interest in the subject, when the examina¬ 
tion was over. That purpose and hope remain. 

The sections of the L.A. Examination that involve our 
subject arc! 

(a) . Eftlrauee Examinalion {in which it is a half of one of four 

li-hour papers): 

Classification and Catalocuinc. In CaialoguioK 
candidates will be expected to undentand the principles 
governing the use and purpose of author and subject 
entnes, and the diHerenees between main and added 
entries, the difference between and rw also refer¬ 
ences and the meaning of Description; in Classi/icaiioti 
they will be expected to understand the way In which 
the books and other material in thdr libraries have 
been grouped. No detailed knowledge of cataloguing 
codes or classification schemes will be required for this 
examination. 

(b) . Ee^tration Examination: Group A is C/assificatiM aiut 

Cataloguing, which consists of three g-hour papers: 
(i) Qassificadon; (ii) Cataloguing; (iii) Practical 
Qassificaiion and Gat^oguing. 

(i) Cfasstpcation: The principles of classification, 
the making of a classiiication for books; the Dewey, 

- Library of Congress, Bliss, Universal Decimal, and 
Brown schemes of classification. 

(iii) Practical CUssificetion and Cataloguing: Practical 
exaipples will be set, to be both classified and catalogued 
(iiTaccordance with the Angl>American Cataloguing 
Rules). Students will be examined In classification in 
one of the schemes according to choice: Dewey’s 
vi 
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p^rnal Classification (i3(h or 141b ediiions), ihe 
Library of Congress Classi&aiion, and Brown’s Subject 
Classification. Each candidate will be required to 
pwvidc for his own use a copy of the classification 
scheme in which he wishes to be examined, of Caia- 
lofoing Rules: aulhor end lids entrus (the Anglo-American 
Code), and of cither Sears and Monro's List ef Subject 
Heedings for Small librerus, or the Library of Congress’s 
Subject Neaduigs used w the Dkliottsuy Celalogue. 

(c). FisielBxaminatiefi'.Tsai^ {d), ClassifcationcndCataUguistg. 

(i) Classification (one 3-hour paper): The theory of 
deification. History of bibliographical classificaiion 
with special reference to the period 1876 to date: main 
schemes, thrir development and principles- Practice 
of classification in general and research librarie. 
Methods of compiling schemes for particular purpose. 

The limj« and problems of ctassificaiion. The planning 
and woricin^g of a classification department and its 
relations with cataloguing. Codes. Application to 
material other than boc^. Guiding and display. 
Punched cards and other mechanical aids in connexion 
with classification and cataloguing. 

The syllabus is pubbshed in the excellent Students' HaM- 
hooky i«ucd by the Assodalion. ft is rather formidable and 
there is no doubt that the student who has encountered 
the Final successfully in this subject may claim to be 
reasonably expert- This book gives indications of most of 
the problems involved in the study to that grade but, 
clearly, practical familiarity with schemes and much wider 
reading are required for the Final stage. The third paper 
is a test in classing actual books; its Unking to cataloguing 
ii gratifying; the work of both classing and cataloguing is 
usually, but not always, done by the same librarian. 

For this edition there has been conservative revisi'^; ' 
but I am aware that there was never so much work done *' 
in classification as in the past ten yean, and that it is still 
goin^ on. So much so, that every book on the subject may 
be said to be outmoded in some particular almost before. 
it is published. Since my last edition the surpfisir^ 
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Fifteenth Edition of Dewey has appeared, 1951. Bliss has 
completed hb monumental Bibliographic Classihcation, 
1953, and Ranganathan has reached a Fourth, 1953, and 
promises a Fifth edition of Colon ClassiBcation, has 
written his Philosop}^ of Ciassificatioriy 1951, edited Depth 
Classification, 1933, and be and his disciples continue to 
pour out article on article on some phase or other of the 
subject. No tcxt'book could keep up with them; but, so 
far as his methods are concerned, Bernard 1 . Palmer and 
A. J. Wells have produced a description of them in 
The Fundamentals of Library Classification, 1951, which will 
repay reading after this one. A scries of articles on the 
scientific theory of classification began to appear in the 
Joiemal of Documentation in 1950 from the pen ofj. E. L. 
Farradane; the scheme is obviously inspired by Rangana¬ 
than although it has strong differences. There have been 
valuable articles on recent studies byj. Mills, h. A. Burgess, 
J. 0 . Stewart, A. J. Wells, and, as classification anects 
indexing, by Brian C- Vickery. All these, however, go 
somewhat beyond the stage of study to be expected from 
beginners, and many of them are more concerned with 
aJl-comprehensive notations as well as minute discrimina¬ 
ting, arranging and numbering of subjects for indexing 
and filing rather than with shelf classification. 1 have 
incorporated some of the more useful terms of the modern¬ 
ists. Some, unfortunately, have other associations than 
with classification, Vickery gives a list of many of them 
in Depth Classificaticm.'^ 

For the student who desires to pursue various subjects 
further 1 have written A Manual of Classification, in which 
certain subjects, especially accounts of the major schemes, 
are carried as far as the ordinary librarian may need. The 
19^ edition (and Its reprints) is that quoted in this book. 

1 have not dealt with the theories enunciated by Dr. 
E. A, Savage in his Manual of Libraiy Classification and Book 
I,So not think they will displace for long, if ever, 
Nthe theories of Richardson, Bliss and Ranganathan, but 
^ * Ed. by S. R. Rvi^anadian, 1953, Univ. eTDelhi. 
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they are a stimulating challenge to the advanced student 
A similar comment may be made of a different book, 
A. Broadfield’s attack on all theories and schemes; his 
PkiUaopk^ of Clouijki^on, 1946. The beginner might do 
well to postpone these until he is able, from knowledge of 
the commonly held principles, to read them critically. 
Then he will enjoy them both. 

I could never have prepared my early lessons without 
the secretarial work of the late Henry A. Twort which 
used up his scanty leisure after the long hours we worked 
in 19 ro, I owe much to Henry A. Shaip and to D. Howard 
Halliday. The late Dr. Samuel Clement Bradford pro¬ 
vided me with the excellent chapter on the Univ^al 
Decimal Classification. His DocamtnUiiion (Crosby Lock- 
wood, 1948), and his abridged Uniinrsal Dfcimal Classifi’ 
cation (British Standards Institution, 1948), are a legacy 
of the last year of an industrious and ^ed life largely 
devoted in ixs leisure to the subject and are the ben books 
in English on his themes. Chapter XVII owe to Bernard 
I. Palmer and Appendix I to A J. Wells. The most 
cursory reading will show ray debt to Henry Evelyn Bliss 
and to S. R. Ranganathan; and, if the reader will examine 
my bibliography, he will sec the names there of these, and 
most of my other creditors—except those of the hund^s 
of students who have worked with me in this subject and, 
in learning a little, I hope, from me, have tau^t me much. 

W. C. B. 8. 

Crojfdon, 1^54. 
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I. Mlss M&igaret Mann, in her himiuivm tp Classic 
Juation md Cataloguing, has a usehi] chapter on *'How to 
Read Technically/* in which she shows that in order 
to understand a book from a libra^ point ofview; we must 
examine how it is made up physically, its title, half-title, 
dedication, contents-lisc, preface, index and other features. 
Each of these can yield to the catalo^er something and, 
taken together, they enable a rapid decision as to the 
place of the book in literature. Of these things, it seems 
to me the one part of a book that a librarian must read 
is the preface. 

II . Nevertheless, if you are already a library assistant, 
you may omit this preface. Here 1 want to ^dress the 
quite new-comer to our work. 

HI. Assuming, then, that you have not worked in a 
library and have never used one except casually, ask 
yourself: What does a librarian mean by a library? You 
may quote with confidence Ihr. Temple’s statement that 
it is a repository of books, as representmg the outside view¬ 
point ; to the librarian it is a systematic coUecdon of 
books, made as useful as possible by the various guides 
(hat he provides. 

IV, I overheard a man complaining of the cost of his 
public librarian, whose Job, he alleged *'had nothing in 
it; anyone could do tfuU work." Although a layman, his 
hearer reached the heart of the problem, in a question: 
“Hbve you noticed, when you ask for a particular book, 
(hat the librarian can go straight to the shelf where it is? 
How does he do that?** '*Oh, 1 suppose he puts them in 
order on tlSte shelves.*’ *‘Yc8, but what order? Gould we 
*>do it?” “I don’t know; I’ve never tried; but it ought 
CO be^dasy enough.” That sums up the average approach 




Look at the books themselves. Od the back of each is a 
number, written sometimes as a fraction, as you «c is 
the ease on Morris’s Prtmtr of £n§lisk Grammar pthut: 

425 
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V- By this itme you will have recognized that the ben^ks 
are arranged by their subjects, and in the mun that is so. 
The large guide>notices ^ow that ail the books (all into 
one of ten (or it may be twenty) Main Qasses, such as 

000 Ceneral Works 
100 Philosophy 
200 Religion 
300 Sociology 
400 Philolo^ 

300 Science 
OM Useful Arts 
700 Fine Arts 
800 Literature 
900 History 

and that each main class is divided, as 

010 Bibliography 
090 Library economy 
030 Gcner^ cyclopedias 
040 General coUecied essays 
050 General periodicals 
etc. 

and these are again sub'divided, as 

091 Sc<^, usefulness and founding 
099 Buildings 

09 $ Government and Service 
094 Rules for readers 
025 Administration. Departments 
etc. 


and this sub'division continues even further. You will also 
notice that the numbers on these labels and on the books 
are the numbers of sutjuts, not of books. Thus, in the 

425 

mack for Morris’s Primrr the number stands for 

MOR 

English grammar, and all English grammars bear that 
number. The letters will be seen to be the first three 
^ letters of Cne author’s name, and are a useful sign which 
* enables all books marked 425 to be rapidly sub-arranged 
by atfihbrs* names. 
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VI. To enable you to discover the whereabouts of any 
subject, there are probably other guides. Somedmes there 
is a plan of the bookshelves hung in a conspicuous positioiL 
which shows where the main gasses are. Some libraries 
have the plan in a printed ibrm for every reader to have a 
copy. All libraries have a cataiegus ; this may be printed 
as a book, or it may be a card catalogue, arranged usually 
in a cabinet, in which tliere is a card for every book- 
entry, or it may be a sheaf catalogue, in which a sheet is 
usually given to each book-entry, and all the sheets are 
held in a sort of loose-leaf binder. Against all enthes will 
be found the class-marh (or class-numbers) fox the books 
they represent. Many libraries, too, have a shelf regisUT, 
which 16 a list of all the books in the order in which they 
stand on the shelves. The catalogues are usually for 
public use; the shelf register for the use of the staff. 

V 21 . Tl^ library is a classified one, and the books on 
the shelves are arranged according to a classificadon 
scheme. IT the numbm 1 have shown are used, it is 
classified by the Decimal Clas^cadon known fanuliarly 
to librarians as Dewey, after the name of its compiler. 
This is one of the most popular of several achem« for 
arranging the books in libraries. These schemes are 
rather complicated in construction but are simple to use. 
The library reader rarely learns how they are made, but 
he docs learn fairly easily how to use catalogues and lists, 
to find the subject numbers, and to go straight to those 
numbers on the shelves. The librarian has a more difScuJt 
task. It is to do these things: 

I. To discern what his books are about. 

To fit tlign into their places in the clusifiealion scheme. 

3. To catalogue them so that they can be found if we know 

th«r authors or subjects. * 

4. To guide us to the subjects in catalogues and co the 
shelves. 

To do this his education must be adequate; classification 
has been described by Professor E. C. Richardson u the 
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highest art of the librarian. To recognize what a book is 
about and its place in knowledge is not child’s play; most 
failures in classification spring from lack of knowledge. 
The librarian roust know his scheme of classification 
thoroughly. This he can do best if he has learned why 
classification is done and what are its effects; how the 
classification-maker constructs his scheme; and what 
rules and methods the librarian must observe in classing 
books by it. These considerations have led to such courses 
in classification as that which this book attempts to 
provide. To some they are a wearisome, dull study; 
to others they are courses in mental and practical training 
of real profit. The former will tell you sdcmnly that 
classification theory and practice arc merely soulless 
ted^que, attention to which will prevent that devotion 
to literature and the arts and sciences which is justly due; 
the latter know that they add peatly to library interest 
and efficiency. It is also a curious fact that most of the 
great classifies have been intense lovers of letters. A true 
Librarian is such a lover, but one with technical efficiency; 
and there can be no others. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Early in the century, as a student, 1 attended lectures 
by L. Stanley Jast at the London School of Economics, 
in which in an arresting manner he instilled into us the 
principles of classification. For me this course was a lamp 
in Cimmerian darkness, and, like several later students, I 
was fired with enthusiasm, and began to pass on the light 
as I had received it to my fellows. Two yean later, ini^7, 

I read a paper on ‘‘Some Principles of ClasMfication” to 
the Library Assistants’ Association, a sulyect which was 
described by W. Benson Thome as a tern tn^gnila to most 
library assistants. This phrase by an auditory error the 
Editor of T/u Jsnslant reported as “a terror” to 

them. Indeed, until then a terror it was; we had groped 
about painfully to understand why men madeclasifications 
or how they ^d it. In the same year I had put together 
a series of rules, which I called “canons,” and applied 
these with some rigour to Brown's Suijul 
which had appeared in i go 6 , in a paper I inflicted upon 
the Library Association. The meeting must have been 

S .ient indeed, for my study ran to nearly 7,000 words. 

e canons were meant, as 1 then wrote, “merely to place 
the criticism of classification upon a scientific and logical 
basis, and I am of opinion that . . . they will fomi a 
sufficient basis for future and better schemes of criticism.” 

The term “canons” was of definite value as it focused 
attention on central principles, but with time and 
furth^ study one saw that some of them could not 
be sustained. Those which can are retained in this ^ 

/nlrociution. 

II. In 1910, James Duff Brown, who had written to tell 
me that my study of his work was “thorough and on the 
whole quite sound,” persuaded me to undertake for the ^ 
Library Association the first correspondence course in 
classification in this country. It was a formidabl^job, 

xvij 
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lightened by what I had learned from Jast. Two text¬ 
books only were to be found, The first t/as Brotvn’s 
Manual of Library Classijicaiior^ (1898), which reappeared 
as the second part of his Librojy Cataloguing and Classijiea‘ 
lion (1912), a pioneer work for young students, founded 
on the chapter on “ classificatory systems” in the second 
volume of Edward Edwards’s Memoirs of Libraries, with a 
good chapter on the relations between classification and 
cataloguing, but without any theory worth record, The 
other was £. G. Richardson’s Clossifiealion Theorelieol and 
Practical: together with an appendix containing an essay towards 
a bibliographical history of ^sterns of classification (1901; 
ed. 3, 1930), a work for which I have still high regard 
on account of its method, style and splendid biblio¬ 
graphy. Neither seemed to me to be exactly a text¬ 
book as 1 understood it, and 1 therefore tried to write 
my lessons. Every fortnight 1 sent to my students the 
equivalent of a chapter, and that explains the form this 
Introduction to Classification takes, Experience made me 
revise it yearly, and when the stress of teaching by corres¬ 
pondence was in danger of becoming a whole-time 
employment, 1 thought students would be served best 
by publication. 

ni, I had already satisfied myselfby actual teaching 
that some definite drill in the classing of books was re¬ 
quired, and for students who had passed through a 
^eoretical course 1 prepared and published A Short Course 
in Practical Classification in 1913. This, revised and amended, 
was incorporate into the second edition of this Intro- 
duction. Since then I have revised it frequently, and have 
worked through the book with scores of students. In 
general it has answered its modest purpose, which was to 
give methods for the applying of actual classificadon to 
books. In revising this in the present edition I have, for the 
sake of users of earlier editions, retained most of the old 
^ examples. The intention, as the exercises set at the end of each 
ckaptq show, ir that tins pari of the rvork shall he used from the 
first Say of study, the studerU working out the Short Series of 
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Exercists on Gentrol RuUs whiU he is mastering Part /, and then 
proceeding to tht study class by class of the Decimal Scheme. T^c 
D.C. has bwn chosen for this purpose, because it is the 
most used and most accessible of the schemes, and because 
in using it most of the general problems of classing are 
encountered. An admirable contribution to this subject 
appeared in 1928, in William Stetson Merrill’s Code for 
Classifiers, which was amplified in 1939, a work which 
gives a considered judgment on difficuiiies encountered by 
the classifier. I have occasionally availed myself of this 
work, but my intention is not so much to deal with 
particular points, as to give a general method from which 
the treatment of particular points may be irtferred. 

IV. What this work owes to others can be judged from 
the dates of publication of the tvorks included in the 
Bibliography at the end; I was merely the first to sum- 
mariae the material in a way that saves time and makes 
teaching and learning less formidable than it was in 
rny own student days. My classification theory was quite 
simple. The order which philosophers, scientists or valid 
systematic thinkers had discovered in things 1$ the basis 
of book classification, with such artificial auxiliaries as 
places for comp«ile books, for literary works whose form 
is more interesting than their subjects—poetry, drama, 
essays, etc.—and with practical apparatus for recording 
and finding in the shape of indexes and notations. This 
statement has made me the target of some criticism 
which may or may not be Justified. The point is simple: 
no one, not even the so ofien quoted classifiers at the 
Library of Congress, arranges b^ks without some pre> 
conceived order as a guide; to do so is a logical impos¬ 
sibility. If, then, there is a preconceived order, that will 
necessarily be an order which is the result of thought, be a 
mental scheme good or bad, and consequently what I call 
a philosophical scheme. I am quite aware of the impor* 
tance of order. The question of the right order is a later 
study about which a few words are said in paragraph go. i, 
and is a thane for such elaborate treatises as Henry 
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Evelyn Bliss’s two volumes on TA# Organization of 

KnowUigi-^ 

V. The beginner should be aware of this controversy; 
more advanced students may follow it profitably in the 
writings of the mastcr^classificr, Bliss, and elsewhere. At 
present the position is this: Knowledge is not static; it 
advances. Any general scheme of classification is therefore 
required to advance with it for the simple reason that no 
scheme, by whatever means contrived, can fix permanently 
the relationships of All-Knowledge. Nevertheless, even in 
general siemes, there can be a certain enduring quality 
because changes brought about by the progress of thought, 
and every human activity in science and in Uving, are only 
very rarely likely to alter the main divisions of Knowledge 
as the library classificationist understands them; changes 
arc frequent enough, however, in the sub-divisions of 
subiccu and every general library classification of value 
to-day, that is to say used in an organized library, is able 
to accommodate such changes and, in its structure if not 
in its detaib, anticipates them. This fact, that main classes 
do not change, because the great subjects as a whole do 
not, is recognized even by the distinguished Indian classifi¬ 
cationist, Ranganaihan in his Colon Classification, which 
has fixed main classes, and in his more recent researches 
he is moving towards the discovery of what he c^ls 
primordial classes which I understand to be classes which 
are fundamental and may change only in details. 

General classifications, devised for the arrangement of 
books in a public, university or other library or book 
collection not limited to one subject, which arc equipped 
with a notation, and are printed as wholes, have lately been 
called EnumeTaiix>o schemes or systems. This is unfortunate, 
as Bliss suggests: “There is no such thing as enumeratlve 
classification. Classification does not enumerate. In in¬ 
ventory, in statisdes, in accounting, there may be clasaficd 

^ Th$ tf KnowUd^ the ^siMtn ^ ih4 SeirKts, 1920 ^ TAf 

OrvMtffwn ^ w 4nd At SiAjtet Appntth U Btoki, 19SS. 

Bj.M Bij'apf^cd hit ttMOM ID hit BMierr^k 
io id? (All N.V.: H. W. WibM Co.) 
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enumeration . . . but in classification the only kind of 
enumeration that obtains is the counting of details^ and 
that is another procedure superposed on, but not implied 
in, classification. What 'enumeration’ really means in 
these recent writings is ‘serial classification / 

Such “enumeratfve” schemes, however named, are those 
most in use, and it is imperative, indeed, that most of us 
use them as their makers have devised them. ThU Jniro- 
duciion is largely the outcome of a study of existing 
enumerative schemes and is intended to show how they 
came to be, what rules governed their making, and how 
they have developed and are applied in libraries. Con¬ 
fusion may arise in your mind from the claims made (and 
probably justly) for what are called self-perpetuating 
schemes which to-day are mainly associated with the name 
of S. R. Ranganachan and are explained clearly and use¬ 
fully by Bernard 1 . Palmer and A. J. Wells in Chap¬ 
ter XVI and Appendix I of this book, as well as in their 
very interesting httlc treatise, TTie Pmtfa>ruaiai! of JJhraiy 
Classifcaticny 1951; but it remains the fact that for some 
yeait to come, it may be for many years, general libraries, 
especially large ones, must be arranged by wbat may 
vulgarly be called ready-made schemes. These briefly 
consist of: an arrangemeot of Knowledge in a number cf 
self-contained and mutually exclusive general classes, each 
of which is divided in a graduated series of divisions, which 
are redivided in turn until the whole of the subjects in 
the class arc arranged in order from the main subject to 
its most minute parts. Every term receives a number, 
or sign, called its notation, which fixes its place in the order 
and is used as the symbol of the term; and, in addition to 
the schedule so made, all the terms, each with its number, 
are entered alphabetically in an index. The result is an 
ordered system of Knowledge. How this occurs is cur 
primary subject. 

Of course, the making of such a classificacioQ scheme is 
according to rules, or principles, or “canons” as J fiocc 

> voL m, liur»., 6. 
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called them. There arc such rules propounded by 
Richardson in his Class^cation, tkemtieal and practical^ by 
Bliss in his Organization of Knowlodgt in Libraries, and 
Ranganathan in his ProUiomena to Classifieotion has twenty- 
eight of them. This formidable array need not deter the 
student. They ai-c all attempts to create a method of 
making a classification which will make books and other 
material available most usefully to their users. What we 
do expect of a classification 1 $ that it will work. This it will 
do, so long as it is: 

I, Comprehensive of All-Knowledge or, If it is the dassifi* 
cation of a special subject* that part of Knowledge with 
which it is concerned. 

3. Is in a confistent, recognisable order. 

3. Zs as minute a statement of things as is possible. 

4. Is flexible enough both io its classes and in its notation 
to accommodate the changes in thoug;hc, and in literature 
which is tbdr reflection, without dislocating the rest of 
the classification. 

3. Is, therefore, «^uipped with a simple notation which is 
flexible. 

6. Has a hiU index. 

VI. What a class is, terms and their division and all the 
formal apparatus of every act of classifleation are a part 
of classical logic with which all formal text-books of that 
subject deal- There are few text-books so clearer oar 
special purpose as Jevons’s three books, his Frimer of Logic, 
Elemenlasy Lessons in Logic and his Principles of Scisnee. 
Jevons is said by the modems to be ouc-moded; even Bliss 
thinks him not basic to library classification, but I feel 
that there is no real issue between him and me; his theme 
is order; mine classification mechanics; the latter must 
be by extension and intension, and this is fundamental 
to Jevons. At the same time, for the modern, student of 
the mental sciences, except In the mechanical processes 
1 have in mind, Jevons may, indeed, be no longer current. 
He ia-clarity itself; one cannot be the worse, and may be 
much the better, for reading him. 
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VII. Our path will be freed from a Dumber of diffi¬ 
culties if a few simple definitions are understood through¬ 
out. First, there is the term claaificction itself, which as 
now used indifferently for several processes. Its simplest 
meaDing is that process of the mind by which quaUiies 
in things are abstracted and the things arc grouped by 
these qualities into classes; but conventionally it is now 
used for: 

1. The mental process of recognition and grouping—which 
is its meaning in logic, and the correct one. 

2. The act of arranging groups, or classes* in some order— 
this, strictly, is classij^n^. 

3. The written or pnnted lists of the terms of a chssijuation 
Khgme —which, more correedy, should be called the tchidnUs 
9 f 0 clojsifiiolion. 

4. The act, or an, of determining the plaoe in which a 
thing (object, idea, book, literary piece, etc.) should go in 
a classification scheme; this, strictly, is 

All these processes^<lassification,classifyiiig and classing 
—are commonly called classification and a particular set 
of schedules is called a classification (as, for example, 
Dewey’s Decimal “Classification”). Some confusion has 
arisen from this lack of precision, but convention is 
probably stronger than we can overcome in the matter.' 
I have always used classification for 1-3 and classifying 
or classing for 4. 

VIII. There is naturally pre-occupation with the 
schemes most in use at present; so much so, that the student 
is sometimes advised to disregard the history of classifica¬ 
tion which one writer declares to be “a manufactured 
subject." The criticism is without point as all research 
carried out by scholars becomes creative and is therefore 
“manufactured.” A useful guide encourages the student 
to ignore the relation of the Dewey Classification to the 
Baconian Chart which )S the only explanation of its often 
criticized order. I think no apology is needed for the 

* Stt Bliu. Or/ntcdfiM ^atd ^ oW &wnw, C^ipier 

VII!, etc., vid ^KwMm in Ubrmes at4 l/u Suiyttl'Ap^ntth 

» B«kt, pp. 17, tt etc.. Tor ibe beec ^eeuwen of tbac dudocinns. 
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historical part of ihU book except that which every writer 
makes for his own inadequacy. The approach it suggests 
to our study is likely to lead to a deeper, more informed, 
and therefore more useful knowledge of the half-doren 
systems that now prevail. 

IX. SuMMAJtv. The work sets out in the first part the 
purpose and uses of classification, expounds very simply 
the principles from formal logic according to which 
schemes can be made, and sets out the parts of a library 
classification. 

The second part outlines the histor>' of the various 
schemes that have been proposed, in accordance with the 
author’s view that the best approach to modern schemes 
is through a knowledge of the circumstances in which they 
were developed. 

The third part deals with practice, the application of a 
scheme, the rules of classifying, and such vital matters as 
the classified catabgue, book^^isplay, etc. 

The fourth part is a series of graduated exercises, meant 
to be used with the book throughout, forming a course in 
practical classification based upon the Dewey classification. 

These remain unaltered in this edition. The book is 
used by students in classes and older editions may in this 
matter be used with this. It is doubtful if more recent 
titles would prove to be more adequate. 

Text'books only assist in the making of a classifier. 
The practical working of examples, the pursuit of the 
readings laid down, and a careful watch upon the re¬ 
ferences to ciassificadon in current library treatises and 
journals are essential to success in these difficult days. 
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have in dial town a civic library, aod Iv keep«n, on 
reoueat, always know where to find what to me ia lo*t, 
and aemelimes is what I did not know eaaied. To my 
constant supruc. ibey wUi go difeei to ihe knowle^ I 
lack They m™ to it (heir duty (o give to school* 
ehiMres and auihocs alike the meara to help iherawlva 
in that Utde maito* of ignorance, i suppose a Jibnnaji 
miat have some insight into the secret of the widow's enae, 
which reploishod miraculously however much lato 
from it. His miaisCratian has the nature ot a rcli^us rite; 
and for that reason, I fatMy, he should never enter the temple 
at ail unis awe re that be is the keeper cf someihing which»if 
would leave usall in the darkneas."—H. M. tOuumsok. 
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CHAPTER I 

THe PURP(^S£ AND £?FeCTS OF CLASSIFICATION 

!. The word classificadon comes from the Latin cUusis, 
a term used in ancient Rome to distinguish any one of the 
six orders or classes into which the people were grouped 
according to their weallh and importance. There have 
been many variations of the meaning of the word class 
since Roman timeS; but our meaning to-day resembles 
the original one. To us a class is an aasembly of thin^, 
which are bound together by a quality, or property, which 
every of the assembly possesses- For example, all 

men aw linked by the qualities of mammalian structure, 
erect gait and reason. That is one grouping- They can 
also be grouped by colour, by race, by their national dis¬ 
tribution, the colour of their eyes, hair, and by several 
other qualities. Any group so made would be a class. 
This applies to all things- The mention of the name of 
a thing brings to the mind of any one who knows it the 
idea of a ^ss. A doll, for example, is immediately related 
to the class toys, a buttercup to flowers, a periodical to a 
class of literary product appearing in some serial order, 
and $0 on. All names, then, arc class names, or terms, 
and a class can consist of one or of many things. One- 
thing classes are rare enough, but they exist, o^erwise 
the term applied to a man: “he is in a class by himsdf,” 
is nonsense—as, indeed, in a biological sense it is—but 
it is not nonsense in the ordinary conversational exchanges 

of life. - - 1 / 

We can sort things into classes by any pnncjple (or 
characteristic) we please, to serve the ends we have in 
view. That is to say, we can arrange by what is 
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convenient or useful to us. Thus, a greengrocer may arrange 
oranges by size, quality or place of origin, as he finds 
most profitable; a printer may arrange boob by type, 
a binder by their coverings or the sewing methods used 
in them, the hoobcUer by rarity, price or appearance, 
and the librarian by size, period, form, authort’ names, 
subject-matter, or what not. 

The classes so made are arranged to form l^er classes, 
and these into yet larger ones, until all the things we have 
to claiify are covered in one large clasoificalion. 

When the librarian uses the word “classification” he 
means the work of sorting and arranging the rnaterial— 
books, manuscript, documents, maps, prints—with winch 
he has to deal. His primary business is to select and 
collect boob and other printed and graphic records for 
the use others; and ne is successful if he is able to 
marshal this material so effectively that it can be placed 
before his readers in the least p<^blc time. Is short, to 
save the time of readers in their pursuit of knowledge, 
information and even amusement, is his ultimate work as 
a librarian. In domg this he will find scope for all his 
qualities and qualifications. 

Q. Nothing can be more confusing than a disorderly, 
unrelated mass of boob, unless it is a mass of pamphlets, 
cuttings, prints, photographs and the other ana of civilized 
life. Anyone who has tried to find something in the lumber 
room of a library which has been merely a place where 
things are collected in the hope that some day someone 
will arrange them, understands the waste of effort and 
the futility involved in disorder. It is to bring system 
out of the confusion of things that classification has been 
devised. In the realm of knowledge, it is essential; some 
science have progressed as the knowledge of their arrange¬ 
ment has pressed, as in the discovery and understanding 
of the chemical clemcnu by their classification, and as 
in botany by plant arrangement; insomuch that they are 
kno^m as the classificatory sciences. In libraries much 
the &mc effects follow the same causes. The quantity 
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of literary matter in existence reaches aslronomical Sgures, 
and unle&s it is arranged the loss is unmeasurable. We 
have had evidence of men spending years over a problem, 
the solution of which, unknown to them, had already 
been published by other workers; it had not been recorded 
and related to other books and papers in any clas^fied 
bibliography. So far as world literature is concerned, 
the problem is only partly solved, and may never be 
solv^ completely, ^though the ^reat national libraries, 
mtemational and national societies, and such o^aoiza« 
lions as the Fdd^ration International de Documentation, 
and the various library associations are endeavouring 
towards it, We should know of the problem, even at 
this stage, but the average librarian is more likely to 
encounter the problem only as it occurs in a library small 
or large. Here it can be illustrated by the simple demand 
of a reader for "all the books you have on the French 
Revolution, or Social Credit, or Technocracy.” If the 
library where it is made is unclassified, the librarian 
proceeds to consult his lists, discovers the whereabouts of 
the necessarily scattered books on the wanted subject and 
brings them together. This is an act of Massing, this 
assembling of b^ks alike in subject If the collection is 
large this must take some time On the part of the libranan 
and mean delay for the inquirer. And when the reader 
has fuiUhed, the librarian proceeds to declassify them. 
The vraste of time involved is so apparent that one marvels 
that anyone could not have perceived the saving of it that 
would have occurred if the books had been kept per¬ 
manently in the groups in which the reader needed them. 
Such was the case, however, and even to this day there 
arc those who think that the broadest arrangement of books 
on shelves is enough and that detailed arrangement should 
be limited to catalogues. 

3. Classification brings together things which resemble' 
each other and separates chose that differ. When librarians 
speak of it they have in mind the arrangement of books 
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m the manner in which the reader is likely to think of 
them, or at leaat to require them. Thij may be in one 
of many ways, such by the form of the books, or their 
date, place of origin, printer, material, type, iilustradons, 
language, rarity, purpose or some other ^uali^; but 
generally when speaking of library classification, they are 
thinking of an arrangement of books and other matter 
by the subjects about which they are wriltea. It will be 
found, later, that all books cannot be arranged by subject, 
but sixty per cent of them can; and it is by subjects rather 
than by the names of authors that readers of non-fiction 
mostly require their books. 

This subject arrangement has definite uses for the 
librarian. By it he is able to make bis stock balanced or 
repr^entative of the subjects; or at any rate to be aware 
that it is or is not so. tn passing, it may be said that 
a library cannot always be representative of ail subjects, 
as in some cases It may not have readers for certain 
subjects; but a balanced collection that is reasonably 
representative is the ideal for the general Library serving 
readers who have no other adequate accessible library 
facilities. Classification, then, assists the librarian to 
select books for his stock with method. As a consequence, 
he is able to remove £mm his stock works which are 
obsolete or have been superseded; to p^onn the process 
called '^weeding out.*’ In both cases, it is assumed that 
books on a given subject are side by side on his shelves, 
and proximity is his guide. It is true that unless he 
knows b^ks, he can neimer add to nor take from the 
shelves efficiently. Classification can only enable him to 
use effectively and quickly knowledge which h< already 
possesses. 

4. Another advantage of a classified library is the speed 
with which its resources can be catalogued for the reader 
who wanes a reading list on his subject. As we shall see 
later, the modem library has usually some sort of classified 
catalogue in which entries of the books are arranged m 
the c^der of subjects. To copy the entries on the required 
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subject is a rapid mechanical process. Even if the dassihed 
caulogue is wanting, so long as the books are in subject 
order on the shelves, the ma^g of a list of those requned 
is a simple matter, which may be contrasted with the cask 
of making such a list from a miscellanenus, unclassified 
collection of (say) 10,000 volumes. The applications 
of this idea are many. Catalogues can be published a 
class or less at a time, which is impossible with any 
other than a classified catalogue; and those dsisses in 
which most new books are added or weeded out can 
be revised without the expense of reprinting the whole 
catalogue. 

5. A dassified open shelf library, because it is in a 
systematic order, is to a certain extent self-explanatory. 
By means of wdl-dcviscd guides and labels, aided by 
catalogues and indexes to the classification, a reader for 
most ordinary purposes can find what he seeks without 
personal assistance. From such shelves definite occasional 
exhibitions of books can easily be made. In a later 
chapter the question of book-display is coosidered. Book- 
display is a function of classification. When a subject has 
a temporary popular interest, or when the librarian 
desires to pusn it vigorously, the books on it are lifted 
from their sequence in the classification and are shown 
on special shdves or stands. It is ea^ to do this when 
the library is classified, and book-displays of this and 
other kinds have been made in libraries for many years 
and much attention is given to them io the modem 
library. Clearly, without classified coUecdons from which 
to make them much time would be lost. 

6. What has been said has indicated that library classi¬ 
fication takes two forms: (t) the arrangement c^boob 
on the shelves, and (2) the arrangement of entries of 
books in a catalogue or biblio^aphy. These may be 
disdnguished as (i) sMf or tibliolhteal clmijifatton, and 
(2) biblugraphical clasiijkalion, althot^h the last term really 
includes both species, and cat^opu cUss^iuttiim would be 
a more precise term for the second of them. A bookrtan 
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go in only one place on shelves, and this fact is the 
of most criticisms of classification as a library (ool by 
chose who have not fully considered that while "one 
book, one place” is the only possible shelf method, in 
the catalogue entries of it may be made in as many places 
as neeoed to index it fhlly. An additional advantage 
of shelf and catalogue classification together is that they 
allow the analysis of books. A book dealing with several 
subjects, receives an entry under each of those subjects 
in our catalogue, referring the reader to the shelf-place 
of the book. These added entries are called references or 
cross-references. 

7. The use of a classification that is well known and 
widely used enables co-operation between all the libraries 
using it. Decisions as to the placing of certain books can 
be made by consultation, and the catal^uea and lists 
issixtd by one library are more useful to other libraries 
classified by the same scheme than to those which are not. 
For example, the useful reading courses issued by the 
Leeds Public Libraries are actually placed before readers 
in other libraries having similar m^ods. The student 
new to the subject will infer, what is the fact,' that there 
are standard schemes of library classification, published 
and accessible, and used in several libraries or in a few 
very important ones. The schemes best known to British 
librarians are the Decimal Classification of Melvil Dewey, 
the Expansive Classification of C. A. Cutter, and the 
Library of Congress Glassification. Less known but likely 
to be ^own better, is the system of Bibliographic Qasri- 
fication of H. E. Bliss. All these are American in origin. 
The Classification D^dmale of the Insdtut International 
de DocumenUQon, commonly called the International 
Classification, came fiom Brussels with help from many 
countries. It is based upon, and adapts and develops, the 
Dewey scheme. Brown’s Subject Glassification is British. 
Latest in the list and, at present, most discussed of all 
because of certain method of classing associated with 
it i# the Indian scheme, the Colon Classification of 
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S. R. Ranganathan. There arc many others which have 
been applied, but these we have named will form the main 
themes of the second part of this book. In order to appre¬ 
ciate the qualities of these and to apply them correctly, 
or, If he is impelled to the laborious work, to make a 
scheme of his own, the librarian should understand what 
a classification is, to what material it may be applied, 
how it Is constructed, and its limitations. The rules and 
principles involved are the matter of this text-book. 

6 . In the first pbee, however, it is allowable to indicate 
what IS meant by rules and prindpies. Library classifica¬ 
tion is one application of the theory of classification which 
forms a chapter in every text-book of bgic, but, let it be 
admitted at once, the classification theory we find in 
logic is only part of library classification. In logic we 
learn that classification is the mental process by which 
we distinguish the likenesses and difierenccs in things, 
find their relationships, and make groups or classes ^ 
them according to those relationihJps. Classification is 
part as it were of the mechanics of thought; the art-o f 
sordnr thines into order. All that is oronoied here is to ' 
snow uie rDethddi~v^€h may lead to practical and con¬ 
venient sorting of Mis. There are aamirable works on 
classification which are concerned almost entirely with 
the question of the right or best ordtr ; i.e., what is order, 
and the best order M a Ubta^ cUwfication? Is there 
an order in nature, what is It, is it evolutionary, involu- 
tionsJ7, genetic, genealogical or whaL’ Should a library 
classification follw any of these? These questions are 
irrjportant; their solution may rightly; be said to lead lo 
the making of principles of claasificadon,' By principles 
here, however, i mean the working of the logical machin¬ 
ery by which a scheme is made. It can be afiiimed that 
in the past the librarian has taken the schemes of the 
philosophers and scientists and has fitted books into them; 

* IK developed diversely >n Rkhaidtooi ClMSfifitdliBn eod Bb'i 
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he has used the order provided for him and has some¬ 
times modified it to suit his needs. This point is developed 
and modified later in Section i6. 

The remainder of this chapter will be a brief summary 
of the essentials of the clasufying process which will be 
developed in the chapters that follow. 

9. Class^^tion is a procsss of tfu mind by which things are 
orrangtd according to their degrees of likeness and separated 
according to their degrees of usdikeness. It is a menial prMess 
because any arrangement we make of actual objects 
must be according to ideas already existing in the mmd; 
we make or adopt an order and fit the objects into it. 
By thing we mean anything that has being, and being 
means anything material or immaterial, physical or 
mental, which has had, has, or may have existence. All 
these things are capable of being expressed in the form of 
literature or pictorially, and therefore can be classified. 
By likeness we mean some quality which is posscMcd by 
several things and unites them, as colour, size, lumincmty, 
opadry, etc., each of which unites a whole series of things, 
and ther^ore makes a group or class of them. If, for 
example, we make a group of opaque things, the arrange¬ 
ment within the group will be according to the amount or 
degree of opacity which the things present. 

10. Likeness governs elassijkation and tfu likeness we choose 
ue call the chcracteristie of elass^ation. What is the likeness? 
When we say that things are alike we do not mean that 
they are al^e in every particular. Absolute likeness 
means Ukentts in form, material and in the position 
occupied in space; and clearly no two things can occupy 
the same space. Absolute likeness is idendey, the thing 
itself i the only thing absolutely like the pen with which I 
write is that pen its^- But such fine distinctions, although 
they have value in thought, do not bother us seriously. 
Two things have likeness” when they may be subsd- 
tuted for one another, as spare parts in popular makes 
of motor car, tyres, etc. Then when we speak of “ degrees 
oflikene&s” we mean that near to each of the things that 
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have likeness theie stand things almost like them ; m, for 
example, the carburettor of a Ford car is more like that 
of any other make of car chan it is like any other object. 
The example is a rough one, but it is the term carburettor 
that conveys to us an exclusive set of qualities which are 
possessed by no other object. It is a term for a class 
of things. As in the example just given, we seek in all 
things the qualities which they have in common—the 
possession of the spinal column in vertebrate animals, of 
reason in man, of vessels and cells in flowering plants, 
of exchange value in coins. We have here for each a 
characteristic by which the members composing a great 
group are brought together, la the vertebrates, that 
characteristic is the backbone, in man reason, and so on. 
All these things could have been assembly by other 
characteristics—as man by colour, flowering plants by 
the soil in which they grow or by their season for bloom¬ 
ing, and coins by die metal of which they arc made. 
The point is that in order to classify any series of things 
we must choose oru likeness or characteristic and adhere 
to it until we have included in the class all the things. 
Only when this is done can v/e sub-divide the class so 
assembled by another characteristic, if the subject admits 
of it, and this new characteristic must in its tom be adhered 
to consistently. 

II. Characimstics may bt arttfiaal or natural, but it is 
nectssaxy that those chostn as ths basis 0/ division should be ths 
most eoneeniail for ths purpose in oiew. This was called by 
Stanley Jast the role of the essential characteristic, and the 
term is convenient It ia quite simple, and means that we 
can choose any reasonable method of arrangement so 
loi^ as it is the most useful for the users of the things we 
are to arrange. We may say that the dasufication of 
animals may be by the fo^ they eat, by their structure, 
their sire, their environment, thdr habits, their uses, or 
any other characteristic which they may have in comroon, 
so long as that ekaraetmslie brings out the facts about t^m 
which are required. Needless to say, those characiefistics 
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are not nccMsarily inherent, natural or artificial, but 
from our point of view they are right if they arc more 
convenient than any other. We say, then, that iht characUr- 
istie chosen as the iojiy of arrangement musl be essential to the 
purpose of the elassifoation, A characteristic is a natural 
one when it is based upon a consideration of all of the 
qualities in the things to be classified; in most thinp 
on the likeness that they have in structure and in 
function, A characteristic is artificial when it is based 
upon some partial or accidental quality or qualities; 
in most things on their mere appearances. We shall 
develop this iaicr, but at the outset we may say that 
either natural or artificial characteristics may prove 
to be the more useful. Either, then, may be the essential 
characteristic, because—to repeat— essential means only 
the most useful. , 

12 . Characterxsiies must he used eonsistenilf.^ We can 

E poup things by several characteristics, as we have seen, 
ut by only one at a time, It is obvious that if we choose 
the characteristic of structure to arrange and to separate 
plants we shall create mere confusion if we try in the 
sequence to divide by site or colour or season. Of course, 
when we have exhausted our sub-division and reached 
individual plants, we can re-divide the invividuals by 
colour, but wc cannot do it both by colour ^d by (say) 
chemical composition. As Jevons shows,* it would be 
obviously absurd to divide books into folio, quarto, 
French, German and dictionaries.” The fault here shown 
is called cross-division anrf is one of the worst in classi¬ 
fication as it puts into several places objects which are 
alike and should therefore be together, In a book classi¬ 
fication we can lay out our main divisions by one chosen 
characteristic only; we can divide each main division, 

^ Tkk of CDosutcncy Hai ca<j>ed some puzsiemeot lo at IcaiC ofie 
ai6e vho baa re««ndy udied on to (be Rule a in section ig beien* ibe 
woHa : * *•( ea<b ilep of (be claadfiatioo,' ’ whieli, of coune, i* so senuble 
(bat I bad oot (bou^t anyoiM «vouId need to m»fcc >t a part of a nJc, 
ep^ially aa it is a^laiaed in the very next sentence. 

* Elmmlery Idumi, p. 104. Tbe 1995 reprint is quoted. 
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if the jn&terial requires it, by another characteristic i 
and each division yet another; but in none of these 
can we employ two or more together. It follow, then 
that a book classification employs in turn many charac- 
terisdes; for example, in Dewey’s Literature class the 
whole is divided f^t by Language, then by the Form 
in which the works are presented, as poetry, drama, 
fiction, etc., and then by the Dates of the individual authors. 
But each characteristic is exhausted before another is 
introduced. 

13. A classification is a staUhmi, in TSRMS, of ihc field 
of knowledge, or of a part of U. This follows to some extent 
from what has gone before, but it clariHes matters If fre 
say that classification is a schedule, list, or map of the 
field of knowledge. The schedule is not graphic but 
verbal; It consists of words or names; these words are 
the ierms of the classification. A term Is a single word, or 
sentence, which stands for an idea, or ibr a part of the 
field. Carlyle has said that true knowledge consists in 
giving right names to things. The maker a classifica¬ 
tion must discover the best and roost tsmqttivocal names to 
give to every class, division and sub'division in his scheme. 
He takes the whole field and first divides it into a number 
of broad convenient areas, which he calk his motn elassis. 
The terms he gives to these must be comprehensive, that 
is to say, must cover all the things in the oass, and the 
terms of the classes added togemer must be equal to the 
whole field of knowledge to be covered. Any great cUssi- 
ficadon demonstrates this; the terms of the main classes 
of Dewey—Philosophy, Religion, Soclolt^, Langu^e, 
Science, Useful Arts, Fine Arts and Hist<^—in sum 
are equal to univei^ knowledge, They illustrate all 
our rules. Mind is the characteristic t^t makes the 
Philosophy class, God is the characteristic of the Religion 
class, the community of men that of the Sodology class, 
and so on. Each of the classes, too (ex^t where the 
sub-division is feuity), excludes everything that is not 
covered by its term. - * 
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The main classes so made do indeed group broad tracts 
of knowledge, but they must be divided in ord^ to be of 
real use. The classifier takes each term ai^ divides that 
into a number of convenient sub*^oiips, in book classi¬ 
fication, called durisiens, which again added tcgeiher we 
equal to the term divided. TThese division terms are 
themselves in turn divided into sub-divisiow and the 
sub-divisions may be divided into sections, which a^n 
may be divided until such division becomes impossible 
or unnecessary. Thus a classification consists of: 

Main classes. 

Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Sub-sections, 

etc. 

Bliss* prefers this terminology for the same process: 

Mam classes. 

Sub-classes. 

Sections. 

Subjections 

14, This process illustrates the rule: A ct&ss^alm 
btgins with terns of great extension and matt interuien and 
proceeds to terms of great inUnsion and small extension. The 
term used as the name of a main class is one that covcp 
a wide field, a great number of things. Its compass is its 
extension. Such a term as Philosophy has great extension. 
Intension on the other hand signifies meaning; the broader 
a class heading, the fewer are the attributes that can be 
predicated of it; ox the greater the extension the smaller 
its intension. Ethics, which is a division of philosophy, 
is a term of great extension too, but has very much greater 
intension, or can be defined more easily. Sobriety is a 
division cf Ethics, but is of much less extension and of 
much greater intension; Abstinence has stOl further 
reduced extension and increased intension, and Total 
' ' 9/ K. in L.. p. 97. 
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Abstinence is of very small extension and very great 
intension. Glassification moves accordii^ to that mediod. 
It is the division of a term until all its parts are abstracted, 
by ^adual steps. In other words a class is a genus which 
is divided into its species by the addition of minute 
ences at each sta^. The words just used are three of me 
five predieabUs which are a list of attributes that can always 
be predicated of any subject The application of the five 
pr^icables we shall discuss later and lUusirate it by means 
ofthc Tree of Porphyry. ConsotatumAaddenciaSumsittams 
from formal lo^c for the same ideas as intension and 
extension; that is to say, the connotation of a term means 
the qualities it possesses (its intension), and denotation 
the individual things which it covers (its extension). 

15. The process oj dinsutn musl he exhaustive. This means 
that each subject must be divided, step by step, as minutely 
as is possible, and, ^ain, chat the sum <^all dmaioos, 
suh^divisions and sections shall be as complete an ana* 
lytical statement of the meaning and content of the class 
term as is possible. 

r6. In order to make a elassifieaticn scheme a praeiual 
instrument for the arranging oJ hooks, the nature of books therrf- 
selves must he recognised. Books are not subjects, but may 
be statements of subjects. A monograph on Geology is not 
Geology itself; it is a written account of the id^ and 
notions which make up Geology. But, if we regard 
Geology as a genus and analyse it into its species Arebsan, 
RaUwzoic, Mesozoic, Cenoaoic, Quaternary, etc., we can 
arrange books which deal with meae in the same order 
in which the geologist arranges his strata. That simple 
example, however, does not solve the difficulty of the 
placing of the book which deals not only with Geology, 
but with several other subjects. There is also the bcok 
which deals with one subject from several points of view; 
and, again, the book wluch is useful not because of its 
subject but because of its pattern, as books of essays, 
works of fiction, and poems. These difficulties led Jev^ns 
to assert that "the classification of books is a logical 
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absurdity.” In practice, however, ihc Hbraiian, m we 
asserted in paragraph 8, muaUy adapts the knowledge 
classification to his purpose. T^at means, he uses the 
order, which theconsensus of opinion amongst scientific and 
intellectual workers has found most convenient in thar 
studies, as the basis of his classification. He is, however, 
dealing with boob, which have their own fonn ^d 
often a distinctive purpose, insomuch that the toowiedge 
clasMficadon must be subjected to many changes to 
admit places for subjects which chough separate—M lor 
example, electricity and magnetism—are thought o\ put 
used together. The book classification must also diffCT 
from the knowledge classification because of the forms 
of boob, their composite character, shapes, and other 
qualities which distinguish them from subjects. To 
differentiate these the classification-maker wds to his 
scheme special artificial classes and pieces of apparatus 
which discriminate boob as boob. These classes arc a 
Centraiia class, in which arc arranged hooks of the general 
newspaper or periodical or cncydop«dia type which cpvtf 
all or many parts of knowlcdg:e; Form classes, of whi^ 
Belles Lettres (called Literature in later schemes) is the 
example, in which boob are arranged by the form or 
literary pattern in which they arc written; Form Dunsuias 
(or Common SuB-dwisions) which enable us to show the 
aspect from which a subject is viewed or the author s 
method of treatment; and in the final arrangement of 
some subjects we may use alphabetical, chronological, or 
some other “not classified” order. 

17. (i) To indicate the order of the classmcauon 
scheme; (2) to fix a term in its place in the scheme; 
(3) to form a brief means of reference from an alphabetical 
index of the scheme to the place of a subject in the tables 
of the scheme; (4) to indicate the place of the book on 
the shelves, and (5) to enable the subject to be repre¬ 
sented by a symbd on the bacb of boob, on all records 
of them, in catalogues, etc., a notation is necessary. A nota- 
tiofi is most famili arly illustrated by the rcgisiiation 
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symbols on motor can, which are “numbers’* composed 
in various ways to represent the district of registradon 
and a pardcular owner. SimDarly, a book'iiotatioD is, 
as it were, a short, or, as Richardson prefers it, a “short* 
hand,*’ symbol for the name of a term. Such a notadon 
muse be brief, simple and indefuiitely expansible. 

18. To make uferenct to Ike classijuaiion rapidly and 
exhaustively it must be equipped with an index, which should 
be an alphabetical list of all the terms in the scheme, 
together with all synonyms of them. If every aspect and 
relation of the subjects In the scheme is s^own in die 
index, it Is called a relative index, Of this kind the index to 
the Dewey classification was the original and type. An 
index which gives only one entry for a subject, ooutting 
its relations and aspects, as is the form of the index Co 
Brown’s Subject Classiheadon, I have called a speeifie 
index, alchou^ the term is not a good one; one place index 
would be mere precise. As we saw in the last paragraph, 
to each of the terms in the index is added its notation. 

19. Thus, briefly, have been set out the main points 
that have to be rcmcrabercd in the construction of a 
classification. The chief rules of division may be given in 
summary form, atid it may help matters if Acy are 
committed to memory: 

2 . Divisioo proceeds from terms of great extension and small 

intension to terms of gre^t intension and small extension. 

2. The process must be gradual, each term modulating inio 
the term following it, and ihe whole perfectly co-wdinated. 

3. Characteristics chosen as the b^ of diviuon must be 
essential to the purpose of the classihcatioD. 

4. Characteristics must be consistent. 

5. ihe terms used must be mutually exclusive. 

6. The enumexation of parts must b« exhaustive. 

20. We may still, however, give a further thought to 
the quesdon of ordw in dasdfiMtioa. If the purpose of 
classification is to bring thin® into groups or clasw, there 
must certainly be some order in the diings widiin Ac 
groups. But when they are made, does it macicr iji»>vnial 
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order the groups themselves are arranged? In the cl^i* 
fication of knowledge it matters sufiremcly, for one of the 
mam puTSuits of knowlcdgc is to discover the relation¬ 
ships in things and therefore in the greater sciences 
selves. The most modem writers, such m H. E. Bliss, 
punue this matter at length, but, as we i^ist throughout, 
m book clQsHJieoiion we use the order which is most con¬ 
venient for the librarian and his readers. Few libranes, 
ii may be said in anticipation, are able to arrange the 
main classes on their shelves in the strict order in which 
they appear in the classification; and if the altering of 
order—called “broken order*'—produces more satis¬ 
factory results, it should be undertaken. But the librarian 
must be sure that by “satisfactory results" the pandering 
to the inerda of certain types of reader is not meant. 
If the workers in particular fields of tnought have arranged 
their speciality in a given order, would it not be a con¬ 
venience to them to have all the printed accounts of it 
in that order? “The order in which readers expect to find 
books is that in which they should go," is a sound state 
menc if we have defined “readers." Is the library for the 
uninformed reader or for the informed? Much depends 
upon the answer to this question, but as the trend of the 
uninformed reader is towards information, and that of 
the informed is never towards ignorance, it is surely wise 
to arrange a library for the better type of reader and to 
encourage the other to learn how and why it is done. 

A fewTibrarians, having made theix classes, arrange them 
in alphabetical order. In the London Library the ^oks 
arc arranged on the shelves in some such order as this 


Abbeys Animals 

Accidence Aorta 

i^culiurc Aphorisms 

Alternating currents Aquaria 

Amphibious Animals Ait 

etc. 


have exa^erated the method somewhat I) Certainly 
if grotips of l»ok8 on these subjects are so arranged, a 
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useful sclf'indexing purpose is served. Any reader can 
follow it, and there is a distinct value in the mere group¬ 
ing. Its fault, as we see it, is that the alphabet brings 
together unrelated groups and separates related ones. 
Abbeys have no relation to Accidence, or Accidence to 
Agriculture j but Abbeys axe related to Architecture, 
Animals to Agriculture, and Aquaria to Amphibious 
Animals. The loss seems to be greater chan the gain. We 
feci that the order within any main class should be that 
which ihr workers in it have determined upon as thdr 
standard. 

20.1. The study of the best known systems of classi¬ 
fication, which rr>rmsPart 11 of thb book, shows that order 
varies according to the theory of knowledge held by the 
classificatic'n-makcr as well as by his purpose. One who 
believes God to be the source of all things would naturally 
Stan with God-sclenccs (or Theology) and work out an 
order which seems to illustrate the working of His pro¬ 
vidence in the development of things and human know¬ 
ledge of them. Several early schemes down to that of the 
British Museum (section 94 below) some such order 
prevailed. The purely philosophical view found its most 
effective example, so far as its influence on literary 
schemes are concerned, in Francis Bacon’s Chart of 
Learning (Section 129) where the order is derived from the 
working, as he believes it to occur, of the human faculties 
of Memory, Imagination and Reason. From the middle 
of the nineteenth century the evolutionary order^that 
is thr order In which things seemed to have appeared in 
ijjnc—was that which generally prevailed. But the great 
French philosopher, Gomte, had already laid down a 
material arrangement which is more akin to the modern 
objective “order of the sciences” which runs 

Physical Sciences [not having lifej. 

Mathematics, Phy«cs, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology 
biolc^ical [vr Life] Sciences. 

Biology. Bouny, Zoology. ^ ♦ 
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Anihrupo!opcal Sckncn [Science ot Man]. 

Physical Anihropology, Psychology. 

Moral Sciences. 

This is abridged by the American philosopher Marias 
Mall&ofI' as AUtraei, Natural and Human. 

21, Classification, like every tiring else, has disad¬ 
vantages as well as merits, and although it is well to know 
of them, they need not be exaggerated. A quite substantial 
volume by a good librarian has been devoted to the 
topic,* which seems to reach to the conclusion that the 
defects outweigh the values of classification. This is not 
the place to discuss that contention, but the alleged dis¬ 
advantages, some of which are very real, may be sum¬ 
marized; they w^ be dealt with in detail later, 


I. Library cUssificaiion assurees the right arrangement of 
books to be by subjects, and it is difficult in many books to 
determine what the subject is. 

s. Books are not subjects. A book on a «ngle subject is 
a complexity of ideas and subjects, in which ^cry chapter, 
and even paragraph, might be attracted to a difTcrenc class. 

3. A book can go into only one place on the shelves, and, « 
I above implies, not only may that place be chosen badly; all 
the other subjects in the “book-cotnplerity ” must be left over. 

+. Moreover, the best writing on a subject (say, graviCv) 
may be in a book Which as a whole deals more distinctly 
with another subject or with many subjects. If, then, the book 
is classed according to its dominant interest, it is separated 
tom the boob on gravity. 

5. Again, as Mr. Hawkes has pointed out,* the Mendeuan 
doctrine may be wholly concerns with sweet peas, primroses 
or pigs, yet the subject is heredity. The uninformed classifier 
might place it at any of the three apparent subjects. 

6. If subject classification is earned out consistently, such 
scries as the Home University I^br^ will be broken up, 
although readers know them as a series. 


• Mtti ih Sdevu, 1 
> Grace O. Kelley, 
ktrrtcuve paper on 


*s, N,Y., WilliaTTu & Wilkins. 

^ Qaui^otim »f See abo Dr. Kelley'i moat 
‘OasaiAcaUen Books in Retroipeci aod in 


in Rindall’s A^Uion and Stoks, Chicago' 

• In Doubkday'* Priwer tf Libnri^ip, p. 43. 
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7, SimiUriy, the collected works of & voluminous author 
may ix separated accordu^ to subject, to the detriment of 
tbe obvious authoi^interest. 

There are other disadvanta^, real and alleged, arisiag^ 
&om the construction of the scheme itself. Readers, ve 
know, rarely understand it, the notation is me^tii^les 
for them, and so on. Most of those enumerated arise &oin 
the confusing of the functions of the catalogue with those 
of the da^catioi), as we show later. The others must be 
faced in balancing advantages and disadvantages. Some 
arise from the fact stated by Jast, that “it is one thing 
to have a good classliicadon, but another to have a good 
classifier,” Shilf clusfijicaiion eon show a book in ont plaa, 
at ofu svbjtcl, in otu rtiaiion, and that only. 

22. ReAPTNos,—The object of the book references in 
this and similar paragraphs of each of the following 
chapten is to enable tbe reader to pursue tbe themes 
explained in the chapters, but literature does not exist 
on every theme that wifi be created. It has been thought 
well to design the readings so that, taken in order, they 
will form a satisfactory course of clasdfication study, such 
as should engage the attention of a student for about a 
year. 

If the student has no knowledge of scientific method, 
a wise beginning may be ma 4 e by the reading of the 
definitions under class, clastification and cog^le words 
in the O^ord Enilish Dictiona^, and in Baldwin’s Didim- 
ay of PkilosopJ^ ; then some elementary works, such as 
Huadey’s IntTOduttcry, followed by Jevons’s Logic (both in 
Macmillan’s Science Primers), and Wolf’s Essetuials of 
Scitni^ Method (Allen & Unwin). These will clanfy 
matcen considerably. If it is desired to pursue the “logic” 
of the subject, it can be done in such vrorks as L. S. 
Stebbing's Modem Introdoction to LogiCy 1930 (Methuen), or 
M. R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel’s Intrododion to b)gu and 
Scientific Metkody 1934. (Routlcdgc), and in many others. 
On the subject of the foregoing chapter, read: ^ * 
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Sayecis, MoAuai of Oassifioaiion. 

[Prei^ce and ^Kapcer 1.1 

RiCHAEMON. Cicssi/uctiM : llieoretical and pcacdcaJ. 

[IntrodiictioD and Leccure I.] 

JsvoNS. BUmontsry Lessons w Logu. 

[Lesson in.] 

Mann. IrOroduoiien to Caialoging and Classification. 

[Chapter III, covers subjects in this and next two 
chaptera.) 

Phillips. Primer of Classifieaiion. 

{This can be read side by side with this Inlroduction, which 
it resembles in order.] 


SuppLEMfci^TARY, Advanced Readtnos. 

Bliss. Organizaiion of Knowltdgt in Libraries. 

[Chapters I-lf gives its author’s version of theory, 
oomewhat advanced, and will be read with more 
effect ajltr the above.] 

Kelley, Grace O. The Classifieaiion of Sooks. 

f'Hie best case against orthodox clav^lliration.j 
Ranoanathan, S. R. Prologomrus to Classificatm. 

[A thorough and advanced restatement of classification 
theory with “canons” extended to 28 in number and 
readable accounts of schemes other than the “ Colon ” 
on which it is focused.] 

22.1. Questions.—T he pracdrul cxerci.w in Pari IV 
should be undertaken from the beginning of our study. 
Presuming that about a week is given to each chapter 
and its readir^, two exercises might well be underiAien 
weekly, but, of course, students work at varying pace. 
Before the exercise is beeua a careful reading of Chapter 
XVI is desirable. 


Work Exercises I-V of Chapter XX 
(t) What use has a library classification foe reader and 
librarian respectively? 

(9I What is meant by Things? 

What are Characteristics? 

(I) • What are Terms? 
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(5) ® 5 >^tem 4 tic order of classes be better than 
an alphabetical one? 

( 6 ) What are the advantages and disadvantages of arrang* 

ing books by authors* names? 

(7) Describe the conditions of a workable classification as 

laid down in the Introduction to this book. 

(8) What are the chief disadvantages of cl^fiodon? 


cHAmR ri 

THE MAKING Of THE SCHEDULE 
I. TERMS- RRJWC 1 PIE 8 Ot DIVISION 

23. The olqeci the student may keep in view is to be able 
himself to make a classification; not b^tise in practice he 
will need to make a new one> but because; possessing that 
ability, he can assess with some assurance the values of the 
several accepted schemes amongst which he may have to 
make a choice; and certainly he will apply the s^eoie he 
does use with success if he knows how it has been devised. 
A lesser point, but one of much consequence to my prob¬ 
able reader, is that examiners have a habit of asking such 
questions as ‘'Construct a classification, with a decimal 
notation, for the arrannng of prints and photoCTaphs of 
a sea-port town,’* or “oub^livide Dewey’s 381 Domestic 
Trade and 382 Foreign Trade,” or “Prepare a table of 
common sub-divisions suitable for the detailed arrange¬ 
ment of prints and photographs of churches,” All of these 
are quite reasonable, if difficult, questions, which are 
impossible for those without correct technique. 

24, A schedule of a classificatioQ is a written statement 
of a classification which has already been formed in the 
mind of its maker. It is, as it were, in the first place a 
mental map of the whole of knowl^ge or of some part 
of it, and this map is transcribed in words or Tems. 
A map, when drawn, is a graphic thing, representing «n 
paper an actual plan, greatly reduced, of a country; but 
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the 5eld of knowledge cannot for practical use be drawn 
as a map ; it is transcribed in words, which in our ordinary 
working schemes are written vertically in schedules. 
Another way of regarding classification is as a tree, the 
totality of which is knowledge, with a main stem, repr^ 
tenting the principle of division selected, which throws off 
branches wtich are the main divisions of knowledge, and 
these branches iu turn throw off smaller branches, which 
in turn throw off iheir own even smaller ones; and the 
process is continued to any extent. But wc cannot usefully 
make a working classification in the likeness of a tree ; we 
must reduce it merely to words or terms. Our first business 
then is to discover what is the field wc arc to classify, and 
then to consider how it may be best expressed in terms. 

25. What, then, can be classified? Everything that 
has Being. The metaphysician defines Being as that which 
has existed, does exist, or may exist. Books can cover the 
whole realm of ideas- There have existed historic events, 
exploded theories, the search for tlic elixir of life, the 
attempt to square the circle, birds and animals now 
extinct, and a thousand other obsolete** matters, and 
much literature about them exists and must be classified. 
So much for what has existed. The things that exist arc 
the subject of current observation and peculation and 
naturally provide much more literature. Tnings that may 
exist can certainly not be classified to-day as such, but 
prophecies of them can and do make literature; and as 
for such future things themselves, our classification scheme 
must be so devised that when they do occur they may be 
fitted in without dislocating the scheme; it must be *' expan¬ 
sive and flexible both in plan and notation.”* These 
principles arc true of both general and special classifica¬ 
tions. A G 4 ruTal Classificatim, as its name implies, is one that 
embraces all knowledge, and amongst philosophical cla^fi- 
cations, as we shall see, the schemes of Bacon, Coleridge 
and Spencer, and amongst library classifications those of 
B)jss, Brown, Dewey and the Library of Congress and most 
' ^ MargaKC Mann. 
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others^ are of this kind. They provide, either immediately 
or by possible expansion, for every subject and therefore for 
every book that may occur. ASpecial Classi/kation, as again 
the name tells us, is one limited in scope to a single subject, 
or to more than one subject combined for a special pur¬ 
pose; for example, a classidcatioa of cbesnistry, or optics, 
commerce, law or any other single subject, or for special 
types of user. But in both forms it must be clear that the 
cI»slfica(ion made must embrace all past, preserit, and 
possible knowledge—that is to say, from the ubrary point 
of view every possible book. It is sometimes urged that 
this ideal is not practicable, as there are many minute 
sections of knowledge on whiich no literature is probable 
and it is overloading a scheme and confusing to its user to 
make places, with necessarily extended notations, for these. 
Such a criticism is often made of the minute places in the 
Science class in Dewey. A classiheation, however, is not 
designed for a library which looks forward to such limita¬ 
tions. Literature on the most minute subjects may not 
be probable, but is always possible. 

a 6 . The plan of the dassification-makcr ,is therefore 
conditioned by the purpose for which he males his 
scheme. If it is to indode everythii^ in the universe of 
thought and things, he must plot out what he considers 
to be the great branches of knowledge, as his first step, 
and must give each of these a name, or dass^term. Thus, 
claasifying all the knowledge of his day, Francis Bacon 
brought it into three groups. These groups were based 
Oft the characteristic of human mental foculliw: 
memory, imagination and reason, to which he applied the 
terms, history, poesy and philosophy. The terms were 
terms of great compass, or, as the logician would say, of 
great extension; there is according to Bacon no knowledge 
that is not history, or poesy, or philosophy. Each of these 
he proceeds to divide into major divisions; in Philosophy, 
for example, into Divine, Natural and Human, and these 
he re-divides; for example, Natural Philosophy he breads 
into Speculative and'O^adve; Operative into Mechanic 
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Masic, and Mathematic; Mathematic into Pure and 
Mixed. James Duff Brown, taking the same general fieW, 
chose lo make his main groups in a son of objective 
evolutionary order. “A sort of” is emphasized. Brown 
nowhere stales the order to be evolutionary, and it doe.s 
not follow philosophic and scientific ideas of evolution. 
Brown, however, did use and claimed a development 
order, and by "evolutionary” we mean "developmental” 
and nothing else. Starting with Matter and Force wc are 
led to Life, and proceed to Mind, and thence to Rccorf. 
Matter and Force cover the Physical Sciences; Life the Bio¬ 
logical, Ethnological and Medical Sciences, Economic 
Biology, and Domestic Arts; Mind Philowphy, Religion, 
and Social and Political Science; and Rnord Language and 
Literature, and History and its collaterals. In these, as in 
all other cases, the sum of the terms is equal lo the class 
term of which they are parts. The order of cither Bacon'.s 
scheme or Brown’s may or may not be satisfactory. All we 
are concerned with here is that there is an order in each 
which enables the classifier to "cover the ground” of 
general knowledge comprehensively. In a similar way a 
special classijkalion is an orderly development of one of 
these classes or a part of it. 

27. The first things to notice in this work arc the 
Terms. Terms, we repeat, are the names we give to 
classes, divisions, sub-divisions and sections; or, Terms 
are the names of any subjects that may be included in 
a classification. There is not much to learn about Terms, 
but the little is important. Terms must be the best for 
the purpose in hand; they must convey as completely as 
a word or phrase can the whole of the subject of wUch 
they are the name; they should be clearly and unmistak¬ 
ably definable. Classifiers in scientific subjects use, as they 
find convetiient, either technical terms or popular ones 
for the same things. Probably technical terms are best, 
but that is a controversial point that may be left. Terms 
sl^uld be unequivocal; that is to say, should admit of 
one 'uieaniiig and one only. If we use the word sharp 
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CO make a group of' sharp ihiogs wc muse be sure that 
it represeois one attribute aud not the variant attribucee 
implied in so silly a classification of sharp things as razors, 
needles, street arabs, fox-terriers and sour vinegar: or 
of sweet things, to include chocolate creams, flowers, 
women and music. Crosssiivision, which means that 
things are placed in more than one class, results from the 
inconsistent use of terms. Terms in a dassifieation must bt 
uui cwsisttntly. 

s8. Having now reached the knowledge that a classi¬ 
fication sduduU consists of a series of class names arranged 
in an order, we can go on to discuss how the schedule 
is made. The first of the logical rules, already given in 
paragraph 19, cells us that division proceeds from terms 
of great extension and small intension to terms of great 
intension and small extension. As the whole process 
of classificafion-nialdng (and indeed much of the art 
of logic itself) depends upon an understanding of the 
terms txtension and a more careful account of 

them may be given. They may be regarded as two 
ways of looking at a term; in extension we regard it as a 
^]^f 9 name which “covers” a certain thing or a number 
of Ihi:^, in “intension” we consider it from the pomt 
of view of its meaning. In other words, the extension of a 
term is all the things it covers; its intension i$ all the 
qualities of those things. The word Science in extension 
covers all the mathematical, physical and natural sciences; 
Science in intension means the study by observation and 
experiment of things in order to arrive at foeir properties 
and laws. Or again, the word Man means in extension all 
the individuals comprising the human race; in intension 
it means a mammal of upright gait jwssessed of reason. 
Terms of great extension have necessarily small intension; 
by which wc mean that of such a term as the Uoiv^ 
wc cannot express its meaning easily. Science, too, is a 
term of great extension, but its intension is small because 
it is so vast that it is almost indefinable as to mea^g. 
Conversely, a tenn with great intension is one where full 
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and ev«n unique definition is possible; it has much mean¬ 
ing and therefore small extension. Wc say, in logical 
language, that as the extension of a term increases its 
Intension diminishes. It will be observed at once that the 
names of the main classes in a classification are necessarily 
terms of great extension; we have only to consider the 
range of things covered by each of Bacon’s three main 
classes, or of the terms Philosophy, Religion, Sociology, 
and so on, which are those of Dewey main classes. Wc 
begin with terms such as these and proceed to terms of 
greater intension and smaller extension by gradual steps. 

29. We do this by adding differences to the main class 
term to mark it off Into divisions- If our class is Science 
we can add the difference, Mathematical, Physical, 
Astronomical, Geological and Blolo^cal to analyse and 
therefore divide it Thus we get: 

Science 

Mathematics sScience-h the difference Mathematical quality 
Physics —Science-h Physical quality 

Astronomy *Science-h •. Astronomical quality 
and so on. 

The word difference introduces us to the Fivt FnixeahUs^ 
a series of useful l<^cal Terms which arc the names of 
qualities which can be predicated of anything. They are 
geniiSt specits, differencty properly and accident. A term is a 
genus when it extends over more than one idea or ^ng; 
it can be divided. A class name is a genus, and It can 
be divided into species. The species, therefore, are Its 
divisions, and the sum of the species is the gcnxis. Thus, 
Science, a class name, is a genus, which can be divided 
into Mathematics, Physics, etc., in the manner shown on 
p. 25; but Physics can become in turn a genus m relation 
to its own parts or species, electricity, optics, light, heat, 
etc.; and Optics is a genus in relation to reflection, 
refiaction, absorption, etc., and so long as any of these 
can be divided, m its turn it is a genus. The factor by 
w^ch we divide genus into species is the difference, 
whi^h Is defined as some quality or attribute added to 
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th« genus to mark a part of it. We saw on p. 25 how 
Ma^emadcs is Science + the mathematic quality; and 
examples will occur immediately to any thoughtful studenn 
Animals + the difference of the vertebral column ** ver¬ 
tebrates + the quality of being viviparous and suckling 
of the young = mammal; mammal plus the difference 
of reason ss man. It is dear that in a classification 
difforence is the determining factor of division itself. 
Likeness maktt the genus, i.e. draws all the species or 
all the things having it into one family; difference is the 
something added to these things which abstracts the 
species or members of the family. In outline, our dassifi- 
cation of man shows that 


Gfnui Difirenu 

Zoology + sensibility 
animal + backbone 
vertebrate + viviparous quality 
manvzial -f- reason 


SpuUs 
s anixnd 
B vertebrate animal 
B mammal 
B man 


Every classification must proceed on sotsie such lines as 
these. In an arrangement of purely literary subject, we 
have genus and difference mal^g spedes, as 


Gtras 

Words + 

literature + 

Book + 

Vene + 

iambic 

pentameter 
verse + 

Sonnet + 


Diffifnna 

prindng or writing 
binding 

a literary pattero 
5 iambs to line 


Specie 

Literature 

Bode 

A book of vene 
lambic pentameter 
verse 


i^Uno — Sonnet 

octet and sextet form » Petrachian wonet 


As a classification of a sonnet this is perhaps not id^, 
but it illustrates the process, by which “sonnet" is the last 
link in a chain of which “words" is the first of six links each 
less extensive than the previous one. It could be demon¬ 
strated by dividing dogs by the difference of breed; tables 
by the difference of use; literature by language, and so on. 
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In summary, m making a schedule of classification we fim 
divide our genus or all-comprehending class (Knowledge 
in a gener^ classification) into its great species or main 
dasses by the most significant differences we can find. 
Then each of these main classes in turn becomes our 
genus and is separated by significant differcncw into 
Its species or divisions; and for each of these divisions 
the process is repeated and continued until we reach the 
subjects which arc incapable of further division. 

30- There are, however, two of (be five predicables 
which we have not defined. Property is somewhat difficult 
to define, and important as it may be does not greatly 
affect practical classification-making. A property is a 
quality which every member of a class must possess but 
which is not confined to that class. Breathing is a property 
of animals, but is not confined to them; similarly the 
properties of memory, affection and anger belong to man 
but are also shared by other creatures. Accident is a quality 
which may or may not be possessed ^ the mcmbOT of a 
class and does not affect its nature. The size of a man is 
an aeddent, so is his birthplace, or his name. In library 
classification, the size, shape, binding and weight of a 
book are acddenis. They do not affect the t^ks as 
a literary vehicle. 

(In parenthesis, however, it may be well to say that 
size is important for space reasons in library arrangement 
as a little reflection will show. Octavos, quartos and 
folios on a sul^ect are claasifled by the same notatim 
symbol, but they have to be separated on the shelves in 
order to save the loss of vertical space which would occur 
if books 30 inches in height were made to stand beside 
books of 5 inches or less.) 

31, The classical, and at present unpopular, Tree of 
Porphyry exhibits the working of the principle of extension 
and intension and the uses, at least in part, of the predic- 
ablcs. The diagram shows it to be merely a division stage 
by stage in pairs, positive and negative, of the great, almost 
indefinable, class Substance, in order lo arrive at the most 
minute subject, relatively, Plato. 
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Substance 


Corporeal 

Body 

Incorporeal 

Animate 

Living Being 

Inanimate 

Sensible 

Animal 

Insensible 

Rabonai 

Mao 

Irradonal 

Socrates 

Plato 

and Others 


The name, Tree, for this diagram, is justiSed by tne fact 
chat it represents an inverted ^e of being, growing along 
a biological stem as it were, and throwing off pairs of 
branches. If the diagram is reversed it represents a tree 
growing out of Substance. 

Substance is a genus which cannot be considered to be 
a species of any higher or more extensive genus.. It is a 
class of such enormous extension, it covers everything, that 
it has hardly any intension. We can only affirm that it is. 
But by the process of division employed we are able to 
abstract everything from it. To the genus Substance we 
add the difference, the possession of corporeality, and 
mark off the two species or divisions, the Corporeal and 
the Incorporeal, and so produced Body, and so on. 

As a new difference is added to the stem a term of 
reduced extension and of increased intension is made; each 
positive term is at first a genus divided by the difference 
into two species, one of which in turn is regarded as a 
genus in relation to its species; the process being contiuifbi 
until individuals, who cannot l<^:icaUy be divided, and are 
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the injima specits or most specific terms, are reached, If the 
process has been perfect, one characteristic of division has 
prevailed, it has been by gradual steps, the terms have 
excluded each other, and all the terms added together 
make substance, To show how the sum of the terms 
makes up the full definition of the term Substance, we may 
arrange these terms in mathematical manner. 

Substance Dodyleas Things + Body. 

Body B Substance + Corporeality. 

Living Being * Substance + Corporeality + Life- 

Animal » Substance + Corporcaiity + Life + 
Sensation. 

Man * Substance + Corporeality + Life + Sensation 
+ Reason. 

Piaro » Substance + Corporeality + Ufe + Sensation 
-I- Reason + An individual named. 

The abstraction of subjects for classification must move 
in such manner as shown in the Tree, yet, from the point 
of view of making a classification, it is inadequate, not 
only because it does not develop the negative subjects it 
includes, but because the stages are too great; the pairs 
of branches are too far apart. The second rule stated 
in paragraph 19 is that the process of division must be 
gradual, and the Tree does not show gradualncss. There 
are many intermediate stages in a biological classification, 
between the sensible living being and the animal, between 
the animal and reason, for examples, as a brief reflection 
will convince us. The Tree merely represents an invalu¬ 
able way of showing the process of division in broad out¬ 
lines; and there is no better exercise than to take any 
subject of a general character and to divide it according 
to the principles of the Tree. 

32. Modern classificatiDnists naturally find the con¬ 
nexion of the Tree with library classification somewhat 
tenuous. It is retained here only to show the logical 
ra?nncr in which sub-division does proceed, That it 
does' so is illustrated by the following chain made in 
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PorphyTy'fa^hion to reach the place for a somewhat minute 
subject in Science as in the 15th edit on of the Decimal 
ClassiScation. 

0*0 Knowledge. 

•5 Science. 

•^3 Phy&cs. 

•339 Molecular physics. 

*SSd *7 Nuclear physics. 

*S3d*77 ExperimentaL 

’ 539 « 77 ^ Ionization chaml>ers. 

If we add “ not Science,” “not Physics/* and so on, ai the 
appropriate steps the total result will be a scalar system, 
at each step of which we have isolated, and reduced the 
extension of a part of Knowledge and increased its defini* 
lion or intension. But obviously a system which leaves 
aside everything not in the direct chain of Knowledge to 
Ionization Chambers and yet throws off step by sUp all 
the remainder of Knowledge is not a classification of 
Knowledge. Nor does Dewey or any other scheme do it. 
The chain however is correctly made and will fit into the 
classification we desire to make. 

35. What exactly the library classificationist does may 
be shown by keeping before us the horizontal lines which 
indicate the stages in a family genealogical tree. The 
genealogy is usually aimed ai showing ^ descent of a 
particular person. It first shows the primordial ancestor; 
then, in a horizontal line in order of birth, his sons and 
dau^ters, and follows this by indicating one pereon in the 
line, throws down a vertical line w direct us to the second 
horizontal line of his children in order of bi^j and tlw 
process continues until the whole family tree is exhaus^. 
This is the genealogy of one man who is the last link m a 
chain hanging, as it were link by link, from the primordial 
ancestor. The genealogy of the wholefamfy would require 
the development side by side of as many senes of chains 
as there were children of the ancestor; an enormous wyk. 
So in library or other general classification the ol^ect is to 
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trace the relationships of every subject, from the general to 
the special subject, by gradual steps of decreasing extension 
and increasing intension until the whole universe of thought 
and things is covered. A general scheme therefore is 
a great number of classificalory lines showing the right 
subordination and correct co-ordination of subjects, or 
classes, in each; and finally the right placing of each 
classification in the entire scheme. 

33.1, Thus, in the Decimal Classification, Dewey bc^n 
with the universe of Knowledge and made as his fii^t line 
of Main Classes the familiar: 

General Works, Philosophy, Religion, Social Sciences, Un- 
guUtics, Pure Science, Ap^ied Science, Fine Arts, 
Literature, History. 

This, to use Ranganathan’s term, is the first array of the 
scheme. Each term in the array marks a great area of 
Knowledge but one of less extension and greater intension 
than Knowledge itself. Each excludes everything covered 
by the other terms; they arc mutually exclusive. Together 
they make up the whole of Knowledge; they exhaust the 
universe—in outline of coune. They are placed (collo¬ 
cated) in the order the classificationist thought most 
convenient for his users Other classifications make the 
arrays of their schemes in what tfuy deem the most con¬ 
venient order as shown in paragraph 26. His first array, 
or outline, or main classes, being established, he proceeds 
to sub-divide each of them into its own first array. In 
Dewey, we get, therefore, ten such arrays, of which Pure 
Science is a convenient example: 

ZHrirwn; qf Pun SeUnn: 

General Marheroadcs, Astronomy, Physics, Chemisiry, 
Geology, Paleontology, Biology, Botany and Zoolo^ 

which, again, are mutually exclusive classes which in sum 
are the whole of Pure Science. They are collocated so that 
th^y. exhibit the progression of the sciences from the 
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physically lifeless to the living; that is to say, the thii^ 
that are most like or most nearly related come together 
according to the degrees of their relationship. The process 
continues; each of the sciences being sub>divided into its 
own first array; this in turn into its own; and this again, 
until the whole of the possibilities of sub-division arc 
exhausted and the enumeration of the parts of the class 
are completed when the smallest possible specific term is 
reached. It may be repeated that at every stag;e a con- 
astent characteristic or principle of division U observed 
until the stage is completed. After that a second charac¬ 
teristic may be employed, which in turn must be con¬ 
sistently employed until this stage is completed; and so on. 

If this has become clear, a general scheme of classifica¬ 
tion is seen to be a number of series, in Dewey ten, each sub¬ 
divided systematically from beginning 10 end. The terms 
cannot be set out at each stage horizontally as conunon 
sense would seem to surest; reasons of space make that 
impossible. They must be set out in columnar form and 
the result are the vertical series that we get in a normal 
printed library classification, but the horizontal relations 
of classes (their array) can readily be inferred as well as 
can the vertical (or chain) relations. 

34. Reabinos. 

Jevons. EUmgntaty Lessom » Xogir. Lessons III^V, XII. 

As the fint three chapters of this IntrohetioA deal 
mainly with logical subjects, the student may do well to 
apply much of bis attention to the various deacriptiom 
of ttrtos and of the classl^Dg process in good modem 
text-books of logic. While Jevons is not exactly modem, 
and some of his views are dl^UDCed by modem logicians 
—it is fair to say chat—so far as such principles as enter 
into the making of library clasdfication are concerned, 
he is sound and is certainly the rimplesc of writers on the 
subject. When this book has been mastered, the student 
is advised to read the same subjects in the admirable 
expansioa which he gave to then in his PrirvipUs s/ 
Scuncf. Failing these, or in addition to them, the accoxifits 
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of Mims and of classification given in the text-books of 
Mill. Carveth Read, Wclldon, WoUf, or any other good 
vritcr, will be of service, 

Saysjis. Manual of Class^aim. Chapter 11. 


35. Questions. 

Work «erds« III-IV of Chapter XX. 

yiy) What is a schedule of dasttficadonr 

•fai Name a "General” clasaficaiion scheme known to you. 
How does it differ from a “Special” classification? 

(3} Describe as fully as you can the meaning in extension 
of the term “man” and also its meaning in intension- 
ui( Ou^e briefly the meaning of the Five Prcdicablcs. 
ffi / How does “ diAcreoce' * govern division in clasaficaiion ? 
How does ibe Tree of Porphyry illustrate the extension 
and intension of terras? - . ^ en 

(7) Construct a scheme on the model of the Tree d For- 
pl^ beginning with the World and ending with Oxford 

Circus in London- . . 

(8) Show from Dewey, or any other classification, the 

“collocation of classes,” 

CHAPTER III 


THE MAKINO OF THE SCHEDULE 


n. ARtmClAL AND NATURAL CLAaSIPIGAtlON 

3b. Wc have now sufficiently defined a charactOTtic 
of classification as the principle ui)on which division is 
made. Characteristics may be ^ficial or natural. A 
natural elassifieotim is ant that exhibits tha irOtemt properties 
of iiu things classified: an art^l classification depends ^on 
some eTbitrorilj ciosen eharaoteristis or Occident of the things 
class^ and has no direct relation to thdr inherent properiict. 

The example given by Me. L. Stanley Jast deserves to 
be remembered.* He points out that the consonants of 
the alphabet may be arranged artificially by the posiuon 
the letUR occupy in space, and we get some such results 
as this: 

^ • I la loiDe lectures xi the Loadoa Schcel of Ecoaomia. 1903. 
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1. Letten lestiog on the Uno, w, x, r« e, m, n, etc. 

s. i^tien resting on and rising above the line, d, b, 1, t, etc. 

3, Letters passing through the Une p, q, g, etc. 

Letters passing throu^ and rising above the line j f is 
the only example. 

But this anrangement conveys nothing about the letters 
except the accident of their shape. If, on the other hand, 
we arrange letters by the parts of the mouth, throat, etc., 
brought into use in their pronunciation, as shown in the 
arrangement of consonants in Morris’s Primer of English 
Grammar^ Chapter 1 !, or any other good grammar, we 
get a natural claasification into: 

(luanrHls. 

Palatals. 

Dentals. 

Labials. 

which tells us of their method of pronunciation and enables 
us to gather how they will combine with vowels and with 
one another. 

37. Practically the whole history of the classification 
of knowledge is a gradual working forward from arcifida) 
schemes of arrangement to more and more natural ones. 
!n describing the difference between natural and arrifieial 
classification, the scientist tells us that artificial classi¬ 
fication is classification by that is to say, things 

are classified by their external Likeness and apparent 
purpose; while natural classification depends upon 
hmohg^t the likeness that resides in the structure and 
^ function of the things classified. In the development of 
Botanical classification, for example: Caesalpinus, one of 
the earliest classifiers, in 2 583, divided plants obviously by 
analogy into tlie very artificial divisions, Trees and Herbs, 
and then arranged the plants in each by the situation of 
the seed-vessels; Morrison, who followed, founded the 
system, afterwards developed by Ray in a more natural 
manner, of Flowering and Flowerless Plants, and divided 
the former into Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons; agd 
Toiunefort divided by the presence and form or absence of 
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the Corolla. Linnaeus, however, although ainun^ at a 
natural system, produced a more artificial system—in tact, 
the standard example of such a system—which proved a 
setback lo the more natural scheme of Ray. In this the 
main basis of classification is the number stamens and 
pistils which are found in the flowers. There arc two main 
classes, A Flowers present and 6 Flowers absent; and of 
Class A there are three divisions t 

A T Stamens and pistil in every flower. 

AII Stamens and pistil in diflerenc flowers. 

A Ill Stamens and pistil in the same or different 
flowers. 

A lis sub-divided into 

All Stamens free, 

A Is Stamens united. 

and A Ii into 

Alia Stamens of equal length. 

A lib Stamens of different length. 

and A Aia Stamens of equal length 

In number 1 Monandria 
„ il Diandria 
„ „ III Triandria 

and so on. It mU be seen mat the number of the floral 
organs was the main characteristic, although a fuller study 
would show that the length of stamens and shape of fruii 
etc., also modified the arrangement. The difficulties of a 
form of classification which takes so artificial a character¬ 
istic as number are well illustrated here. Unless the plant 
is in flower with all stamens and styles perfect we cannot 
classify it. We know, too, that different flowers on one 
plant may vary In the number of stamens, and so cross- 
division is certain. Hence the characteristic &ils to reveal 
the full ncturf of the things classified. The importance 
of these distinctions for the classifier of the sciences is 
olfV^us, since only that arrangement which most fully 
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dttcribes the thiogs classified can uldjnatcl)[ be sati> 
fectory; there the purpose is to reveal the relationships in 
things. In like manner, it may he said that one rcquirc- 
jment ot a library classification is Co reveal the relations 
of books. The only natural relation between books appears 
Jto be their subject matter, and it might be inferred that 
all books must therefore be arranged in exactly the same 
order that the subjects they contain must foQow. While 
this is largely true, it is so only in part, and hence the rule 
that the characteristic chosen must be, not nuessariiy 
natural or artificial, but that which is most conomaUj and what 
is convenient for one library purpose may not he so for 
another, Closely bound up with this subject is the question 
of order, to which reference has been made several times. 
Nearly every classifier of modem times, when he had a 
theoretic outline for his scheme, has followed in some sort 
of way what he assumed to be “the order of nature” in 
arranging his hierarchy. J. D. Brown, as we saw, con¬ 
trived to represent his idea of a developmental, and, u I 
think, roughly cvoludona^, order even in bis outline, 
and nearly all library classification-consOTc^ have 
adopted evolutionary order, at least in thdr divisions of 
the biological sciences; indeed of all of what arc known 
as the clas&ificalory sciences; or, they have used an 
inverted evolutionary order. Su^ classifiers as Gutter 
claim it throughout (sec Section lOO, below). Evolution¬ 
ary order must rest upon natural characteristics The 
reasons in support of this classification theory have already 
been stated in paragraph 20, but the student is warned 
that a general book classi^tUion netd not he eoolutwnary at all. 
Further, such a classification, pursued from the aU- 
containing class Knowledge to its most minute details in 
evolutionary c^er, is probably an impossib^ty. Few 
observe evolutionary order even in their main classes; 
those who see it in the order of the main classes of Dewey— 
PHlosqphy, Religion, Society, Language, Sacnce, UsauJ 
Arts, Fine Aits, Literature and History—mcrldy 
creating an Imaginary order to fit the occadon, as .aSo 
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Gustav MouraviC endeavoured to do for 
mtem '■ When we say, therefore, as we do m rule a in 
“ that each term of a dassificaoon must 
LsdSw into the term following it, we 
the way in which each tuim must be di«ded. tot J 

field of knowledge cannot be arranged 
and exhaustively by a continuous 
any schedule in which the terms must be 
For example, if in Dewey we could areue that PhilOTO^y 
led to Report which was derived fiom it. the imnute 
l«t sub-d^ision of Philosophy, which is 199, Other 
Modern Philosophers, certainly doB not modulue imo 
Religion; nor does the last sub-division 
Customs of War, modulate into Language. The ^mt is 
that evolutionary order insistt that classes develop one 
from another, but we toow that many are P"f 
collocative) and therefore such a method m » 
classification is not to be expected. 
being granted, when the fieW of things has bem ^''* 0 “ 
into great convenient, self-exclusive tracts of knowledge 
which we call main classes, within those classes, as luu 
possible, it is usual to adhere to the order p^erred ^ 
those whose business it is to determine it, the phdosophers 

and the scientists. , - . . j j w 

96 By way of summary the dcfimtion propounded Oy 
lohn’ Stuart Mill and altered by others, may he repeated 
and considered, It is merdy an expansion of the themes 
in our shoHcr definition in paragraph 9: 


a(wifi£aii<fn is tfu actual or ideal arrangmtnt Uigei^ (ff 
those which are like, and the separaiion of those whtch are 
unlike; the purpose of this arrangement being prmanly 

(a) to faeiliiate the operations of the mini in clearly con- 
ceioing and retaini^ in the memory the characters of 
tJu objects in question. 


0 


• Sm Sayen*! Mmual ^ ClauifiMiio". 
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stcondanly 

(b) to the conelatums or laws 0/ umon ojproperttes 

OTut circumsianees 

and also 

(c) to enable the recording oj Ihm that th^ may he referred 
to conveniently and qviekly. 

We have set out the definition in order to distinguish its 
Darts- The first sentence presents no difficulty e«cpt 
Dosably in the word “ideaJ,“ which the reader wiU no 
doubt see to mean something different from the actud; 
and it can be explained, as has already bew done, by 
considering the arrangement of a set of flint implements. 
If we lay the flints themselves out in trays we are ma^ng 
an actual arrangement, but at the back of that hes the tdeal 
arrangement in our minds to which we a« n^ng our 
actual objects conform. In. short, dassificaaon is the 
mental arrangement of concepts or ideas of tog:s which 
can become the arrangement of the things themselves. 

We assemble things into classes by some likeness m 
them, and then separate the members within our classes 
by difterenccs. Or, to put it another way, we arrange ^e 
members of a class so those most alike come together 
{are collocated), and as this likeness decreases, so do we 
separate (subordinate) the other memb^- If we could 
follow every subject through from main class to ^ost 
minute topic we could get a perfect hierarchy, and this is 
done in some subjects in Zoology, but what we generally 
have to do in library classification is to divide c^h main 
class by definite characteristics into its main divisions, and 
then to arrange these according to the degree of lilteii^ 
they have to one another- The process of arranging by 
degrees of likeness, and separating by degrees of unUkencss 
is continued under every division, and then unto eveiy 
sub-division, section and sub-section, until division is 
no longer possible. The whole is written down as an ex¬ 
haustive and detailed schedule of the class. c 
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The statement of the purpose of classification made in 
the sections of the definition a, b, shows both flow things 
come together, and the usvlts of their assembly. If we 
sort things in accordance with a plan, it is because we 
have reached some notion of their characters, and the 
airangement we make must give dearer conceptions of the 
things and help us to remember their distinctive qualities; 
whi^ naturally leads on to since the purpose of all 
arrangement is to find the properties which are common 
to things, their likeness. ‘‘The union of properties and 
circumstances” is another way of saying this. In short, by 
observation and experiment, our minds become aw&re 
of the likeness in tlungs ; we sort or dassify these things, 
according to likenesses, and so are able to infer that there 
ia a law of likeness. 

Finally, in c, we have a definition of the application of 
classification to practical purposes. If the classification 
is written down in schedule, and if we apply to each term 
in it a number or symbol, the places of terms become 
constant in the schedule, and the order can be applied 
by anyone to whom it is serviceable. Thus, the workers in 
any sdence, using a common schedule of dassification, 
work at like groups of things arranged in like order, and 
standard means of reference are used. The library classi¬ 
fier interprets all this as meaning that a dassification 
must be written or printed in accessible form and be 
quipped with a working notation and an alphabetical 
index to the terms in the schedule. 

39. ReADXNOS. 

SAYsas Manual ^Classi/KotiM. Chapters Il-lV. 

Jevoks, Elmatary UfSffRs in Loei£. 

{Lesson XXXII.] 
rrincipUf of ScUnct. 

[Chapter XXX.] 

Fowiea. InduoUvt Lo^. 

[Chapter II—an acellent account of natural and artificial 
; classification.] 
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40. Questions. 


Wbrk exerciics V-VI of Chapter XX. 

^t) Wbat are, (a) artificial and (^) natural classficadon? 
(s) Describe the advantages, if any, of cbe natural system 
of Botany over the Linnsan. 

S } hblte an artificia] arrangement of books on history and 
aiir its deficiencies as a practical classification. 

\4f How may an esseniial characteriitic in library clauifica- 
donJ>e either natural or artificial? 

What is evolutionarv order? Does any library classi¬ 
fication employ it? 

(ft* What is the difference between “actual’^ and “ideal” 
arrangement? 

J^) In what manner does the dividing method used by the 
li^ary classificationlsi eonform to and difB^ from tha t exhi bited 
in the Tree of Porphyry? 

y(fi) What must be added to a knowledge scheme to make 
it w^ as a library scheme? 


CHAPTER IV 

THE MAMlftO Ot THE SCHEDULE 


m. Tllfi PAETS OF A $OOK CLASSIFICATION 

4!. In ord^r to make a classiJkcHon sehenu a pnutuai inslru- 
ment for ike arrajiging of books the nature of books Ihmselves 
mast be considered. We have now a ba^ground to our 
study which enables us to focus our attention upon 
library classification j by which we mean both shelf and 
catalc^e classification If the book is regarded as a state¬ 
ment of some put of knowledge, then all books taken 
together must m a statement of all knowledge; alchougb, 
as books have not been written on many subjects, and 
no subject has ever been exhausted, it is necessarily an 
incomplete statement. It therefore would seem to follow 
that tKe order in which we arrange knowledge is the 
reasonable way in which to arrange the units 01its state¬ 
ment—books. Qassifiers, as we have several times indi¬ 
cated, difier, and always will, as to what is the best oref^ 
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of knowledge. Such a problem may never have a solu¬ 
tion; but an order is preferred by most classifiers, and 
the order in which men expect to find books together 
is usually urged. There is no such order valid for aU 
subjects and at all tunes. All that we can do is to take 
the order of the scientists and philosophers of our own 
day and to fit our books into it. That order will change 
if the major sciences change ihcir subjects or develop 
in any radical sense, but we are not concerned in a 
practical way with that, because so long as the scheme 
we use has common sense arrai^ement and is flexible 
it will serve even though change docs occur. In short, 
a book-classification is not a current statement of the 
classification of pure knowledge; it is an adapta¬ 
tion of as perfect a stacement of knowledge as the 
classification'maker can find wfun be makes his classi¬ 
fication, and it is preserved in use by its additional 
apparatus in the shape of notation, index and other 
ausdliaries. 

42. This, tnereforOj is the meaning of the phrase: “a 
class^aiian oj hooks ir a ciossificatumi of knowledge with adjust^ 
mertis eondiliorud the pk^suai form of books/* Any ordinary 
knowledge scheme, from Bacon's to Karl Peanon’s, if it 
is really general and comprehensive, and is furnished 
with the foUowing adjustments: 

t. Geceralia class. 

9. Form classes aod divisions. 

3. A Notation. 

4. Ad Index, 

can be used to arraj^;e books broadly with some degree 
of success, because the very fact that it is comprehensive 
enables it to provide somewhere for all knowledge. At 
the risk of b^g wearisome we repeat that this is not 
meant to convey that such a classification is desirable at 
this day, because it is now clear that, whatever may be 
tl^ir derivation, library schemes are specially constructed 
for kbrary purposes. All the four adjusimcnls given above 
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are necessary because the book is a complex alfair: 
we have mendoned as an example a book on geology. 
Geology itself is a clearly-definable» separate subject in a 
knowledge classification; but a book on geology may be 
a history, a periodical, a dictionary, or take any other 
view'poiot or literary shape, and physically it may be a 
pamphlet, or be in folio or any otiier size. We have 
therefore to provide means of discriminatiDg these in the 
most useful manner. 

43. Leaving notation for separate consideration, we 
can consider the other three adjustments. A generaiia 
class (called in most classifications General Works) is one 
in which are placed books loo general u subject to go into anf 
single sulject without strain. The class is inevitable because 
there are books which deal with several subjects. The 
standard geacraJia book is an encyclopedia of which the 
En^loptdia Briiarmiea is the familiar example. It deals 
witii ail the subjects in classification, and it must be 
obvious that IT we arrange it under science or literature 
wc have burled it so far as its other subjects are concerned. 
Another example is a newspaper: any issue of The Times 
deals with philosophy, religion, law, literature, in short 
the whole range of human thought and deed; and 
periodicals like The jdneUmth Century are of a similar 
universal scope. The generalia class also may include 
subjects that are said to be essential to or are “pervasive** 
of other subjects. Thus bibliography and library economy 
are included by Dewey on the ground that they affect all 
books. Brown in his Subject Classification carries the 
principle much further, and includes in his Generalia such 
subjects as Education, Logic, Mathematics, Geometry, 
' the Graphic and Plastic Arts and General Science. He 
grounds this upon the statement that the class includes 
"most of the rules, methods and factors which are of 
general application, and which qualify or pervade every 
branch of science, industry or human stuiy. They are 
universal and pervasive, and cannot logically be assign^ 
to any other single main class as peculiar or germane to 
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it.” Brown's words are an admirable statement of what 
a gencralia class should be but its application to the 
Graphic and Plastic Arts, to take one instance only, is a 
controversial matter which we may avoid here. Generalia 
is sometimes labelled Miscellany or Miscellaneous 

'VfOTlii. 

44. As already defined, a form c/atf is otu in whuh books 
are arranged by the form or Uteniy pattfru m inhieh Ih^ are 
writUn. To some extent, of course, a Generalia class Is a 
form class, as encyclopedias, dictionaries and periodicals 
have a recognbable literary form; but their generality 
is their main characteristic and by that are they allocated 
to their main class. The form class proper is the Belles 
Leltres class, or as it is called in Dewey, Literature, or, in 
older classifications, Polite Letters. This, again, is clearly 
someching added to a classification in which the character¬ 
istic of arrangement is the subject of the book, since in 
strict classing Dante’s Inferno is a picture of medisN al 
Catholicism, Tennyson’s BeckH is history, and Scott’s 
Qyenlin Durward an imaginative account of France in the 
reign of Louis XI; but, useful in some ways as such an 
arrangement is, it is less useful and open to far more 
objections than an arrangement of these works according 
to their respective forms of poem, drama and novd- 
The pattern then is the characteristic by which books in 
the dasses are assembled, and (hat pattern is usually 
^uite recognizable. The main points about these classes 
are their arrangements within the class. Dewey arranges 
literature, first, into the language in which the book is 
written, dividing however American literature from 
English under a separate heading, and conversely, 
arranging Belgian French Literature with French; 
second, into ^e forms poetry, drama, fiction, essays, 
oratory, etc.; and, third, into chronologjcal order. A 
sample is as follows: 

8 Literature ^ works assembled by pastern and 

£& ^ divided by language, which is 
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SiJ Poetry -»• re-divided by Jom, and then 

821.3 Elizabethan by chronologyy which it 

82 (.32 Sir Philip Sidney sub-divided by i^nnohgy. 

In other classifications variations of this order are used. 
In the Brown Subject Classification this form class consists 
of five plain fom sequences of Fiction, Poetry, Drama, 
Essays and Miscellaneous, under each of which are 
aiTang;ed works on the theory and practice of the form 
followed by an alphabetical arrangement of the indi¬ 
vidual novelists, or poets, or dramatists, irrespective of 
language. Thus (he poetical works of Tasso, Bayard 
Taylor, Tennyson, Theognis, Thiard and Tibullus run 
one after another in a straight alphabetical order, and 
in like manner are arranged the novelists, dramatists 
and essayists. In the Library of Congress Classification, 
language is the first sub-arrangement of Literature; then 
it is sub-divided 0. by the history of literature as a whole, 
and then h. individual authors in prose and verse are 
arranged in periods. This is the most elaborate and in 
some ways the most satisfactory of the classifications of 
literature. 

45. In our example of a book on geolo^ it was seen 
that it might treat the subject from several aspects or in 
several forms. Cenain of these methods of Creaiment are 
common to every subject, and a series of,^m divisions 
to individualize them has been attached to most library 
classifications. The usual forms in which some hooks on 
every subject may fall are r 

] ueatUes or compends or outlines of a subject. 

2 dictionaries of it. 

3 periodicals on it. 

4 societies and their transactions dealiog with it. 

i essays on it. 

0 coU^dons or anthologies of it. 

All these have an ouier form which can readily be detected. 
Other forms that can be predicated of some books gm 
every subject are: * 


i 
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i. Theory or philosophy of the subject, 
a. Education in or me^od of teacUng the subject. 

3. History of the subject. 

These are iwitr forms or modes of approach. These can 
be, and have been, extended considerably. Some systems, 
for example, include bibliography, biography, etc., and 
in the thirteenth (1933) edition of Dewey we have in 
Table 2 an elaborate extension of form headings which 
may h used as qwdijytng or discrimiTuiiing any subject heading. 
Since they can be applied to any subject these numbers 
arc called familiarly common sub^oisions, and by that name 
will be referred to hereafter. It is usual to give to each 
of these common sub-divisions a number which can be 
added to any class number to show the form retpired, 
and thus in Dewey we have these common sub-divisional 
numbers 1—9 (usually written 01—09), and in Cutter we 
have also 1—9; thus: 

Oew^ Decimal Qassificasion. 

Common Sub'dioiswu. 

01 Theory. 

os Compends, Outlines. 

03 Diedonaries. 

04 Essays. 

05 Periodicals. 

06 Societies. 

07 Education and Study. 
oS Collections. 

09 History and General Local 
Treatment. 


Exponsiae Classificalien, 
Common Sub’dioisions. 

1 Theory. 

2 Bibliography, 

3 Biography. 

4 History. 

5 Dictionaries. 

0 Year boolcs, Directories, 
7 Periodicals. 
i Societies. 

9 Collections. 


Thus in Dewey, Science is 500, and the theory of Science 
is 501; and other examples arc easily seen 
5 to is roathematics. 

510*9 is history of mathematics. 

511 is arithmetic. 

511 *09 is history of arithmetic. 

511*4 is fractions. 

511*409 is history of fractions. 

antPany subj’cct number may be thus divided. It is to 
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be noted (hat the o, which means “a change in the form 
of classification,” is essential, othenvise the number 9 
would be a subject and not a form division; i.e. 5119 is 
Arithmetical problems and ubles. 

In the Cutter common sub-divisions the numbers, 
which are not decimal but employ the point merely as 
a separating device, have an invariable meaning and 
may also be applied universally. Thus: 

X is Language. 

X.2 Bibliography of language, 

XDC Names. 

XDC.5 Dictionaries of names. 

and so on. 

The Libra^ of Congress has similar sub-divisioQS but 
uses them with slight variations in each class, and they 
arc not reduced to a common table as are those of the 
two earlier schemes. 

46. The Brown Subject scheme differs from all others 
in the «tent and character of its common sub*divisions. 
The principle that sub-divisions which apply consistently 
shall be in one common table Is followed as in these, but 
in addition the further principle is adopted that: sub^ 
divisions which apply to more than one subject should ^ tn a 
common table. That is to say, whenever more than one 
term can be sub-divided in a similar way, the sub-divisions 
should have the same number and need not be printed 
under each of the containing terms. Brown collects th«c 
sub-divisions In what he cSls Categorical Tables, con¬ 
sisting of 979 numbers. These tables, as we have said, 
include the orthodox common sub-divisions (i.e. -1 Biblio¬ 
graphy, 2 Encyclopsdias, •$ Text-books, -4 Popiilar 
non-9cientific text-books, *5 Philosophy, •$ Societies, 
•7 Periodicals, •$ Collections, *10 History), but go on to 
include such subjects (to ma.^ a selection) as: 


* (1 Ancient History, 
’la Christian era. 
*(4 Modem history. 
•18 Military history. 


'!94 Travelling. 
•195 Post Office, 
•ora Piracy. 

*913 Sailors. 
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19 Naval history. 

30 Battles. 

83 Caleadan. 

37 Bulls. 

30 Coronations. 

174 Harbours. 

175 Docks. 

*193 Ccmmuoicadon. 


314 Navy. 

339 Heat. 

140 Combustion. 
343 Smoke. 

3^ Steam. 

367 Songs. 

270 Oratorios. 

273 Astronomy, etc. 


Most of these, although in theory they can be applied 
anywhere, are merely transferred subject divisions, They 
are applied after a point, which as in the Cutter scheme 
is merely a separadng device; thus: 


B800 Naval Science. 

BSoo io HUiory of naval science. 


but clearly to add to the class number given such 
numbers as: 

B8oo*37 Naval Science—bulls- 
Bdoo'340 Naval Science—combustion. 


would be absurd. The categorical tables are an integral 
part of the methods of schedme-makmg followed by Brown 
which are explained later. 

47. Apart &om Generalla and Form classes, the treats 
meat of such subjects as Language and History assumes 
a certain “ form ” rather than subject character. Language 
divides into linguistic groups and then by a constant set 
of what in effect are form sub-divisions, and the result, 
although the most convenient, is artificial, History as a 
sutjecc should be distinguished by the student from the 
history of a place or a people. TTie real meaning of 
history may be the treatment of things serially or an 
attitude of mind towards them; and is best illustrated in 
such books as Harrison's Du Mta^g of History^ Lambert's 
Tks Mature of History, and Taylor’s History as a Sewue, in 
all of which history is the subjui. On the other hand, in 
Macaulay’s History of Engkrtd, the subject is the country 
treated historically. We have, therefore, in most schemes 
tAles of places to which we prefix numbers meaning 
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geography, history, or any other subject; thus in Dewey: 

42 England. 

9^ History of Englaod. 

9t4'a Description or Geography of England. 

581 *949 Flora of England. 

607*42 Schools of t^Qology in England. 

610*942 History of medicine in England, 
and similarly the 42 can b< added to many subjects to 
indicate En^and. This pica tabU (or series oi geographic 
sub^livisions) is a purely library classification device and 
further distinguishes it from a Imowledge scheme. 

48. In Bliss’s classification, which has an alphabedc 
notadoxi, the common subdivisions are a carefully 
planned part of the scheme, although the compiler prefers 
to call them, as indicating their extra applications, 
“recurrent and ancillary divisions,” and subscitutea the 
term “systematic schedules” for the usual “auxiliary 
tables.” He writes, “the schedules of a system of classifica¬ 
tion should be economised and their use facilitated by 
applicable tables for recurrent specifications of subjects, 
‘formal,’ methodic, historical, geographical, or nationd 
linguistic artistic, etc.” The numbers which in these 
tables are generally or commonly applicable or recur 
throughout the classes, sections, and sub-sections, he 
calls eonstani mnmcnics and those which are occasionally 
grouped he calls oariahle mnemonics^ For constant use be has 
provided nine tables (schedules), the first of chose being 
much the same in operation as the Dewey common sub¬ 
divisions ; they are numerical, as: 

1 Reference books. 

2 Bibliography. 

3 History. 

4 Biography. 

s Doc^ents. 

0 Feriodicals. 

7 Miscellaneous. 

8 Study of and books about che Subj'ect. 

9 Antiquated or Superseded books and materials. • 
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and these numbers arc given over eighty possible mean¬ 
ings. For geographical divisions a single-letter lower-case 
alphabetic notation is used: 

a America, 
b United States, 
n Eastern Europe, 
r China, etc. 

which may be expanded thus. 

a America, 
aa North America, 
ab British Amcncii. 

and so on. There arc tables for reading rotjrn collections, 
bibliography, collections, pcrioditals, miscellanea, and 
historical and antiquated books. Tlicsc arc an imisorunii 
part of the new system. 

4.9. A valuable feature of a bibliograpliicai classification 
scheme is the IntUx, or alphabetical list of all the terms 
appearing in its schedules. The index should include, 
besides all the terms mentioned in tltc schedules, all the 
synonyms of these terms. It should show all the minute 
parts of a subject, so far as practicable, and parts which 
are included in the terms of the schedules but are too 
minute to be set out under them. The principal value 
of the index is to ensure that a subject always has a 
constant place in the scheme. For example, when Radium 
was discovered the treatises expounding it demanded a 
decision in classification. Some Ubrarics placed them under 
electricity (Dewey 537), while others placed them under 
the Metals in Chemistiy (Dewey 543}. The latter head 
is, of course, correct as it brings R^ium beside Uranium 
and its other cognates; but if the classifier chose elec¬ 
tricity, and Indexed his choice, he could use his index as 
a check on future placings, and so avoid the confusion 
of cross-classificacion which would arise if he placed 
later bocks under chemistry, having forgotten his first 
cl^ice. Hence when a decision is made, it is important 
that the classifier shall enter it in the index of his 
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scheme as a check on the future placing of books oa 
the subject. 

50. Indexes arc of two kinds, specific and relative.^ The 
specific index shows only one place for each subject> and 
the index to the Subject scheme is of this variety. It do^ 
not show the relations of subjects. A relative index, on 
the other hand, shows all the relations of subjects or, at 
least, as many of them as the classification-maker has 
shown in his schedules. For example, in the Subject 
scheme the topic Sugar receives references I885, which 
deals with it as an industrial product, and E348, which 
deals with the sugar-cane as a member of the botanical 
group. The index ignores the use of sugar in confectionery, 
and in fact any other aspect of it, The reference is really 
one reference to Sugar I885- This is called special, or 
specific indexing. On the other hand, the Decimal scheme 
shows the following under the heading: 


Sugar, adulterations 614*3 11 

cane, agriculture 633 

Manufacture 684*1 

Z nic chemUiry 547*3 

ery 064'! 

refining, air pollution 614*734 
vegetable drugs 615*333 


Here we axe shown all the aspects of Sugar that appear 
anywhere in the tables. Now, there must be places in the 
'Subject scheme for all these coireJativcs, but they arc not 
shovm in the index, and they will possibly be looked for 
in the CaUgorieal Tables^ The Decimal diereforc has a 
relative, the Subject a specific index. The student should 
note carefully that an Index is an aid to, not a means of, 
classification. Books should always be placed by study of 
the main schedules, with a distinct understanding of the 
heading under which they axe placed. Placing by the 
index would lead to all kinds of ridiculous anon^cs. 

^ Spedfic wai » nsme of my own ebdiee for the type of index entiy 
which rndJeated one apedBc pla^. It u oot s good lem ti it con be 11^ 
•bo of entries in s relative index, each of which epedficsi bur it u pow 
fairly geiMrally uoderetood, I 

J 
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50.1. Libraries often keep their own indexes, to contain 
only the su^ects on which they have books and to include 
the choices amongst the possible alternative headings 
which they themselves make. See paragraphs 176 and 187. 

51 . R2ASU40S. 

Sayers. Manual of Classifica^. 

[Chapters V and Vlli. 

Rjcharoson. C/asri&edtfR. 

[LeaurtlL] 

fisiovnf. Libray Clois^aiion. 

[Pages 5^1.] 

SUPPLEUENTARY ADVANCED ReADWOS. 

Buss. SvUm of Classxfiea^on. Intro., Section VII. 

‘^Porm in CUsuficatlon/’ in Tha UbrariaR, vol. xaevi, 
pp. 128-30, 1937. 


51a. QuEffnoNS. 

Work exercises VII-VIII of Chafer XX- 

(i) “A bibliographical claasificatioo is conditioned by the 
physical form of books.’* ^plain. 

(2} Knowledge often change the classihcatioos of the 
phiJosophers, but a library classification may remain constant 
so its esseodaU and yet permit of the insertion of new know¬ 
ledge. What does this mean? 

(3) What is a Generalia class? Name six works that can 
be included in the class as defined by Dewey and Culter. 

(4) Comment on the Generalia rIaM in Brown’s Subject 
clasdhcalion. 

(5^ Explain in what way the periodical Metun is special in 
relation to the whole of knowledge, but general in relation 
to science. 

What is the essential chaiacteristae of a form class? 
What is the purpose of common sub^visions? 

What is the difference between a Reladve and a 
Specific Index? 
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CHAPTER V 
NOTATION 

52. To give fixity and practicality to a classification it 
must have a series of symbols which can be used in place 
of its terms; in other words a notation. It is some^ng 
added to a classification and is important) since without 
it a classificarion cannot be kept in order and cannot be 
applied, but it is only something added; a good notation 
cannot make a bad dassificadon good, but a bad notation 
may destroy a large part of the usefulness of a good one. 
This last fact has been the reason why some UbrariaTu 
have apparently chosen their classifications only by their 
notations, which is to show no clear understanding of what 
a classification is intended to do. Allowing all this, 
notation deserves careful study. 

53. In deSnitiori a notation is a series of symbols, or 
shorthand sighs—perhaps short signs** would be more 
accurate—for the terms an the classification. Such a 
notation must be composed of characten which can be 
easily understood, are brief, are expansive and adjustable, 
and which in their arrangement show the arrangement of 
the classification. The commonest daily example of a 
notation is the registration mark on a motor car which 
represents in a combination symbol of letters and figures 
a particular locality, a person and car; it is not merdy a 
running number. Similarly a chemical notation may 
present in a group of letters and figures all the elements 
in a compound. A bbrary classification notation may and 
docs represent in one cl^s-Twk, the class, division, sub* 
division and section to any extent, to which a subject* 
term belongs; it is a symbol made logically. 

54. It sl^uld be recognized that while notation is a 
quite secondary part of classification, it is esseniiai to its 
applkaiicn. This 1 »mg so, the d astification-maker U forced 
to compress his classes into such a number of groups .aS 
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can be marked by a convnierU notation. Clearly knowledge 
does not fall into lo groups» as in Dewey, as a natural 
event, nor docs it fall into 26, as in Cutter, or, indeed, 
into any other arbitrary number. There is, in this way, a 
sense in which the number of main classes is governed by 
the notation, for, as the example in paragraph 1 oi, below, 
shows, the main classes of one classification may, by the 
exigencies of the notation, be the divisions of another. 

The purposes of notation are many, but the most 
important are: 

(1) To give to a schedule of classification a symbol for 
each of its terms which shall be constant, so that when¬ 
ever a term is to be represented it shall be marked by 
one class-mark only. 

(2) The class-mark thus fixes the place of the term in 
the hierarchy of the schedule, and when an alphabetical 
index is made of the schedule (for example, the index to 
the Decimal Classification) the number attached to the 
index entry forms a rapid means of reference to the place 
of the subject in the classified order. 

(3) To be a short sign to be written on the backs of 
bo^ and in other parts of them (for example, on the 
backs of tide pages], as well as in catalogue entries, shelf 
registers and on charging cards; so that the books on a 
subject are held together by their subject number on the 
shelves, and that number may be seen and found easily from 
the alphabetical index, the catalogue and other entries. 

(4) To show the sequence and subordination of sub¬ 
jects. A successful notation is one whereby at a glance the 
or^er of the scheme can be seen, and from an individual 
number the importance of its subject in relation to its 
main class can be inferred. 

(5) To achieve the qualifying of subjects by the com¬ 
bination of symbols: (a) to show related subjects, (b) to 
analyse books of sever^ subjects, (c) to record aspects 
such as forms, place and language (that is to say, cross- 
references, common sub-divisions, and language, geo¬ 
graphical, historical and alphabedcal sub-divisions]. 

{ 
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(6) To make practical the inicrtion of new iubjccu, 
or further sub-divisions of older ones, at any part of the 
schedule without any dislocating of its order (this is its 
expansibility, flexibility or adjustability). 

(7) To serve, with Ae addition of some mark, such as 
an author- and work-mark, as a number for charging 
books in lendii^ libraries. Some librarians issue books 
by class-marks and this has certain conveniences. 

All of these purposes are more or less essential to library 
economy and will be achieved in proportion to the excel¬ 
lence or otherwise of the notadon. 

55. The qualities of a practical notation have already 
been said to be simplicity, brevity and flexibility, and 
these must be considered further. Simplicity depends upon 
the ktW of symbol employed. A notation is said to be 
pure when it consists ct one kind of symbol, and mixed 
when of more than one kind. Examples of pure notation 
are found in the exclusive use of figures in Dewey and of 
letters in Cutter. A rule formerly urged was that a nota¬ 
tion should be pure, but this has proved to be too great a 
Umitadon. Richardson says that his ideal notation is one 
“using mixed symbols, but with a predominatingly 
decimal base," although by this I think he means “usinga 
predominantly alphabetic base with decimal divisions,” 
as he goes on to say that “every practical system sooner 
or later does make use of both letten and figures.” Bliss 
goes so far as to state as a principle that “the base should 
provide for at least twenty main classes,” and also 
indicates his preference for an alphabetic base from which 
O, Zy “and S, if the letter is likely to be confijsed with 
the figure 5,'” are omitted. The base of the notation 
are the symbols used to mark the main divisions, as 
3> 4. in Dewey; A, B, C, etc., in Cutter and 
in Brown; or AA, AB, AC, etc., in Ac Library of Congress. 
A predominatingly decimal base is only possible in deci- 
oiii systems. In praedee most dassificadom have an 

‘ Or|dnirs^ ^ /CnetMfi in Liirarut. p. ji (Vll Sc XI). • 
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alphabetkal hose and use decimal diviaioa of it to a ^ater 
or less extent Whether the dedraal base of the Dewey 
cJassihcation is to be preferred is a question on which 
opinions may differ, A definite test of simplicity is the 
ease vdch which the order of the scheme, i.e., the relation 
of a specific number to its containing division and class 
heading, is conveyed, This main requisite, simplicity, 
would seem to confine notation signs almost entirely to 
letters and figures. A classic example of symbols which 
are not simple is found in the notation of ^ scheme by 
Lloyd P. Smith (1882) which is marked first by Roman 
capital letters, divided by lower case letters, sub*divided 
by arabic numbers and further divided by arbitrary 
signs: thus we get: 

A o Ecclemastical hbcory. 

Of Oriental churches. 

os Latin churches. 

02 ^ Jansenists. 

02 ^ GalUcan church. 

02 Q Spain. 

02 rv Roman Catholic Church io the United States 
and Canada. 

The difficulty of remembering, writing or pronouncing 
such symbols is obvious. 

A brief notation is an economy from every point of 
view, is easily taken In by the eye, and can appear legibly 
on records and Is readily understood and remembered. 
The length of the notation in a properly constructed 
scheme depends upon the number ofmain classes, because 
every number is an expansion of its base symbol. This 
may perhaps be illustrated by considering the classing by 
Dewey of a book entitled Tfu Air Manual of tht British 
Empirty which is a book on the design, construction, and 
flying performance of aircraft. Aeronautics is a sub* 
division of Engineering which is a division of Useful Arts 
and the full class-mark is reached by this chain: 

^ $00 Useful Arts. 

620 Engineehog. 
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62$ Other branches of Elngineering. 

639*1 Automotive industries. 

639*13 Aerooautics. 

629*1 $09 Local treatmeot [divided like 940-999]. 

699*13094 Aeronautics in Europe. 

699*130949 Aeronautics in England. 

It is because aeronautics is a fractional part of Engineering, 
which is a part of Useful Arts, that we need no less chan 
four expansions of the number 6 {i.e. 2-9-1-3) before we 
reach the subject Had Engineering been a rei»fn class 
with its own symbol, we should have saved one figure, 
but if Aeronautics itself had been a main we should 
have saved four figures, it is not to be assumed that this 
is desirable, but it Ulustrates the principle. An even more 
pronounced case can be illustrated by the application 
of a notation to the Baconian scheme (paragraph 139) 
which has only three main classes, and therefore, by r^d 
rule, could have only three base symbols, which might 
be A, £, C; and our book on Aeronautics (a section of 
Mechanic Philosophy] would get some such mark as this; 

A History. 

B Poesy. 

C Philosophy. 

CA Divine. 

CB Natural, 

C 3 A Speculative. 

CBB Operative. 

CBBA Mechanic. 

and then we have reached only the mechanic arts of 
which engineering is a sub>divuion. The notation would 
be very lengthy. Classification>makers therefore break 
up the field into as man^r main classes as they can merely 
to obtain a longer (verucal) base. Thus while Dewey has 
only 10 classes, Gutter, Brown and the Library of Con¬ 
gress can make use of 26. By the addition of a single extra 
symbol. Cutter gets places, while Dewey 

gets io-Hiobioo places only. It mllows, in summar^u 
that the longer the base of ^e notation—that is to say, 
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the larger the number of uncial $ymbols employed—the 
shorter will be the notation of the scheme. 

56. From what has been demonstrated it can be seen 
that a class^mark does show the subordination or sequence 
of subjects since the first symbol indicates the main class, 
the second the division.the third the sub*division, and so on. 

57. The hospitality of a notation is its asaUuii feature 
for without it a scheme is soon exhausced. The coQegiate 
press<marking system, described in paragraph 86, would 
be impracticable in a powlng library, because it numbers 
shelves and alcoves &st, and then fits the books into 
these; and as soon as the books on a subject over-run the 
space allotted to it, the scheme breaks down. Modern 
schemes which give a number to each subject, and place 
that on the books, regard the shelf merely as a sort of 
railway line on which the train of books runs. Can may 
be inserted in the train, or taken away, but it may be 
moved forward or backward on the line. The notation 
therefore must not only permit the addition of books 
without limit on a subject already in the scheme, it must 
be itself dxtnsibU, to permit the insertion of headings which 
are sub-divisions of existing ones, or are for entirely new 
subjects. In theory there are few new suWeets, but in 
practice books constantly occur which call fyx expansion 
of the notation. Expansibility, flexibility or adjustability, 
as this power in a notation is variously called, is therefore 
the most important of its features. 

It is achieved in the Decimal classification by the 
character of the notation itself. Every one of the main 
class numbers 0^ is divisible by 0-9, and these again by 
0-9 and so on to any extent. Similarly in the Expansive 
classification the main class letters A—Z are each divisible 
by A—Z and again (0 any extent. In the Subject classi¬ 
fication the initial letters of the main classes A—X ^ have 
fotk a numerical sub-division 000-^99, a sequence of a 
thousand numbers in which gaps are left for insertions, 
s 


^ Y—Z ar« not employed. 
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and if itHJ further sub^visioQ is necei'^ary these numbers 
may be decimalized thus : 

K951 Catholic AposcoLe Church. 

K9510 Christadel^ians. 

K95(t Chmdao strugglers. 

K^2 Christian Endeavour Society, 
and each number may be re-dlvided as required, in the 
Congress Classihcation the main class letten A—Z are 
divided first by a second letter, A—Z, and then by 
numerical sub-divisions in ordinary progression from 
1-9999 with gaps for insertions. A typical number can 
be shown thus: 

P Language. 

PD Gennan philology. 

PDi Periodicals: American and English. 

PD2 French, 

etc, 

PD6o( Lexicography Collecdons. 

PD611 Treatises. 

PD623 Dictionaries. 

PD1031 Old Oennan Dialects: General. 

PDiioi Gothic: Periodicals. 

and so on, with further sub-divisions to show alphabetical, 
chronological or other order. It is contem^ated Chat 
the numbers may be decimalized when they are exhausted 
in their present form. 

5$. A quality in notation chat is much appreciated by 
classifiers, if not always by readers, is its memory (mne¬ 
monic) value: a value which rises the principle that 
a term, wherever h is noted, shall have the same numbe*. 
Sub-divisions which recur throughout a scheme and are 
applicable to any subject are called comTwn rwi-dtermw. 
These always have the same number, as, of course, they 
have the same meaning, and thus are mnemonic. Ex¬ 
amples for form sub-divisions, linguistic, and geographical 
numbers have been described already in paragraphs 45^. 
There it was seen that every form—i iteory, 3 diedon- 
aritt, g history, etc.—has a constant number; thus: ^ 
700 Art, General. 300 Sociology, General. • 
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701 Theory of Art. 301 Theory of Sociology. 

703 Dicuooariea of Art. 303 Dictionaries of Sociology. 

709 History of Ait. 309 HUiory of Sociology. 

and tlie numbers preceded by the cipher remain constant 
wherever ^plied. SimQarly the forms—i Poetry, 2 
Drama, $ Action, 4 Essays, etc.—in the Liicralure class 
have constant numbers; thus: 

$20 Engliih 830 Goman 8 g 5 ‘® J^anoe 
Literature. Liteiaiure. Lito^nirc. 

841 Poetry. 831 Poetry. 895 Poetry. 

62a Drama. 833 Prama. 893*63 Drama. 

833 Fiction. 833 Fiction. 895-63 PiclioQ. 

824 Essays. 834 Essays. 895-64 Essays. 

and 80 on. An examination of these numbers shows that 
a lax^uage haa also a constant number; i.e. English is 
always 3, German 3, French 4 and sb on; thus 42 is the 
English Language, 82 is English Literature, and the 
bic^aphy of an English writer is 928*2. Of intiemenic 
numbers, other than the common sub-divisions, the 
most important are probably the geographical numbers 
which are attached to every scheme. In Dewey ^ey 
are the numbers 930-999. The figures after the initisd 
9 (which means history) stand for places, the first 
number being generally the continent number, the 
second the country, with sub-divisions for lesser places as 
required; thus: 

9 Hisiory. 

94 Europe. 

948 England. 

943*1 London. 

942*2 South-Eastern Counties, 

942*21 Surrey. 

Omitting the initial 9 these numbers may be used to 
qualify any subject number that it is convenient to show 
in a local relation; thus: 

'' 94 History of Europe. 
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914 Travel in Europe, 

550 Geology. 

554 Geology of Europe. 

554>3 Ge^ogy of England. 

554*21 Geology of Surrey. 

and cbuswith manysubjecu. Thesesubjectsare Indicated in 
the ClaasiBcation; otherlocal sub-divisions are made by add¬ 
ing the commonsub-division 09 (which meanshiitorypr^oM/ 
treatmsni) to (z^numbernot indicated, and d i vidingas above. 

In connexion with the Expansive system (here is a 
special Local LUc consisting of a series of numbers for 
places which can be applied anywhere, in which, for 
example, ii is the World, 21 Australia, 30 Europe, 39 
France and 45 England, and the notation is used thus: 

F History. F59 Frcoch history. F45 English history. 

X Language. X39 French language. X45 English language. 

Bliss, as we saw, in Section 48, has an ^habetical 
table (or his geographical sub-divisions. Ine Brosvn 
Subject Oassificadon has also a geographical table in the 
schedules; thus Ud30 is Surrey, which can be used thus: 


U830 

11830*10 

£172 

E172O83 

Lra5 

Ltdsuas 


Surrey. 

History. 

Geology. 

Geology of Surrey. 
Freemasonry. 

Freemasonry of Surrey. 


The point in all these examples is that the place number 
is constant wherever applied and when once learned time 
is saved in the work of' classifyii^. The advantage is of 
some value but that value need not be exaggerated. 
Most of our examples from Dewey show, what it is im¬ 
portant to remem W, that while subjects have a constant 
number, numbers have many meanii^; i.e., Asia b 
always 5, but 5 is not always Asia; England is always 
42, Imt 42 may be several things. A brief examination 
of schemes and a little thought will show that it must 
necessarily be so. * 
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Perhaps the most elaborate series of mnemonic 
signs auxiliary to notation are those designed as common 
sub*division? for the elaburutc expansion ol' Dewey no'v 
known is tlic Unlvcrsul Dcvimal Classification. Ttiese 
are known as rflation marks (I have translated liie 
following from the first fascicule of the Cfassijitalion 
DicimoUy published by the Institut. Those who read 
French are recommended to obtain this fascicule.) 

“The auxiliary tables are as follows. They are each 
indicated by conventional bibliographical signs: 

1 . Sub-divisions of Form and General Works (o) 

11 , Sub-clivj»ons of Place (2 to 9) 

III. Sub*divi»ons of Language s 2—^ 

JV. Subdivisions of Time 

V. Subdivisions of Foinis of View ... 00 

VI. Subdivisions of Relations : 

VII. Subdivisions of Proper Names A-Z 

“The signs of combination which enter into the forma¬ 
tion of the number are designed to distinguish clearly the 
different parts of the number to prevent confusion between, 
the respective figures, and to make possible the indefinite 
development by direct decimal division of the numbers of 
the classification with which they combine. 

“The combining signs and the letters which chaiac* 
Cenze the common sub-division fdrm, with the figures 0, i, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, a single series of classification symbols 
which follow the subjoined order of succession \ 

(), “ ”, , A- 2 , 0, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

The common sub-divisions enumerated in the auxiliary 
tables may be combined, term by term, with the divisions 
of the principal table. Take these sub-divisions: 

(05) Reviews of 

(44) France 

B ^ In the German Language 

“17” Eighteenth Cenlury. 

By combination with the numbers of the heads of the 
p^cipal tables we shall obtain: 

^ S«e deaiis iB Cbspier XIII below. 
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53 (® 5 ) Reviews of Physics. 

$85 (44) Railways of France. 

«ao*s * 3 Vcrsiciu of the Bible in German. 
338*5 “17" Truscs in the eighteenth century, 
and so on.’* 

The study of these and other notations is considered 
further under the individual schemes in Part 11 . 

60. In the foregoing we have, to some extent, shown 
how notation permits the analjKis of and tfu comiinaiion 
of subjeeU, but a further explanation may be desirable. 
Books, as we recognize, arc composite things. Typical 
exam^es are the fdiowing: 

Croce*s Ariosle, Shak/spoan and ComtilU. 

Alien’s Tfu P/aae ^ History in EduoaHon~ 

Donnesthorpe’s Brituii Anls~ 

Croce’s book deals principally with Shakespeare and 
would be classed with this works, but the other two essays 
are important and must be recorded. A class-mark 
(using Dewey) made by the classifier, thus: 

88S‘33 -I- 851 so + 842-41, 

indicates chat the book is shelved at 822 <33, Shakespeare 
in English drama, but that it has matter on 851*32 Ariosto 
in Italian poet^, and 842*41 Corneille in French drama, 
and that entries for the book must be placed in the 
catalogue under these subjects. Any book of composite 
character can be subjected to this analysis and the 
notation permits an easy recording of it. Allen’s book is 
rather different, its subject is apparently history, hut it 
is distinctly a work on education. It can be classed at the 
study of history, which in Dewey is 907 or, where I think 
it should go, in education, under subj'ects of study in the 
curriculum. It is this second place that best illustrates 
the combination value of notation. 375 is “ ctiniculura,” 
3 75-01-9* ‘ ‘ subjects of study * ’; this 01-9 are the main class 
numbers of the classihcadon and may be divided like it; 
and, as 9 is history, the number for our book is 375*^. 
If the book >vere “philosophy in education" it would be 
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375*1, “religion in the curriculum*’ 379*2 and so on. 
Donnesdiorpe*s British Ants is an example, the notation of 
which places the book under Ants, and then re-diyides it 
under the number for Britain (in Dewey England [•hej) so: 

5 Science. 

59 Zoology- 

595 Articulates. 

595*7 Iiaects- 

595*79 Hymenoptera. 

595-796 Aats. 

595*79609 Historical or Local treatment. 

59579€o94* EmUsK ants. 

This number is, of course, a long one. It was m order to 

abbreviate such numbers that several of the changes used 
in the Bnisseb classification were made. 

61. Author Marks are used in some libraries Co in* 
dividualize books after they have been fully classed by 
subjects. If we have a collection of books ctoed at (say) 
Botany, we may desire by means of some addition to the 
class'symbol to fix them in alphabetical or chronological 
or some other order. Author order is usually, but not 
invariably, employed, and the principal and most elabor* 
ate form of book-mark for individualiring authors is the 
Gutter Author Mark, This is fully explained at the end 
of Gutter’s Expasuiue Classifuation: first Six Schmss, and 
the marks have also been published separately on folding 
cards. An extended verrion by Kate £. Sanborn (Library 
Bureau, Boston, 1909) differs so considerably from the 
original as to be virtually a new marldng scheme. Neithei 
can be applied effecti^^y without the tables, but the 
piiodples on which the marks are based may be explained, 
^e authoT*s name is represented by a single letter If it 
begins with a consonant other than S, with two letters if 
with 5 or a vowel, and the combination Sc is marked with 
three letters. These letters are followed by a number so 
arranged that the earlier letters in the alpfiabet have the 
lower numbers. Imaginary examples are: 

.G16 Gardiner. Sai Saint. Sch 51 Schneider. 
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G4S <^linan. Swi Swaio. Sch 86 Schwartz. 

G76 Gnham. Abfi Abbott. 

A]fi Aldridge. 

TKjs is added to the dassiiicatiOTi number a^er a space, 
thus: 

F45 G16 Gardiner. History of England. 

The marks can be added to the notation of any scheme, 
but we repeat can only be satisfactorily applied from the 
Culler’s printed tables,‘ 

62. An English author mark in use in some librari^ 
is that devised In xgoo by L. Stanley Jast,* as a simple 
alternative to the Gutter mark. The number consists of 
the first Itvo letters of the author’s names, and names 
commencing with the same tvro letters are distinguished 
by the figures i, 2, 3, etc. The alphabedng is not strict; 
authors are numbered in the order of their arrival; thus, 
ifjohoson and Joyner have already been marked JO and 
JOt respectively, and Jones «s added, he is marked JO2, 
and if Johnson Is then added he is JO3. In Fiedon and 
English Literature the first three letters of the narne are 
used with the same sub-divisions. Individual works of an 
author are marked by the addidon of the initial letter of 
the tide afrer a point, and other titles commencing with 
the same letter are marked i, 2, 3, etc., thus, Shake¬ 
speare’s Is SHA.M, his Mfrck^ti/VnutSilA.i^i 

and bis Midsummer J^ighl*s Dream SHA.M2. Collected 
edidons of an author are marked simply by the three 
letten, but different edidons or duplicates are marked 
by a lower-case letter, a, b, c, etc.; thus SHAa is a second 
copy of Shakespeare’s Complete IVorkSf and the princ^e 
may be extends to duplicates of individual works; thus 
SHA.Ma may indicate a second copy of Macbeih and 
SHA.Mta a second copy of The MerehasU of Venite. 

' BecMue of chia &c(, 1 hope (bat tbe applicatioD o( these marts will 
be omitted from enmioatioo papoa, as thm are very few copies of tbe 
Gutter or Cutler Saobom tabla m this couBtry, 

* Jajt, L. 8., " A New Book Number Wfrld, «ol. iu, pp.: 90.-^ 

X50-S). 
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Individual biographies are marked by the first three 
letters of the biographee with the first letter of the author's 
name as the work mark; thus, Morley’s UJe of Gladstone 
is marked GLA.M. If strict alphabedcal oMer is desired 
as is usually the case—the numbers added to the initials 
may be treated as decimals; thus: 

Harder HARa, 

Hardman HAR25. 

Hardy, I. D. HAR3. 

Hardy, T. HAR35. 

63. An approximate alphabedcal arrangement may be 
secured by the use of the Merril numbers, which are 
limited to 100 places. A sample is as follows: 


0( 

A 

10 

Bix 

02 

Agre 

II 

Bou 

03 

Ah 

12 

Brim 

04 

Ap 

>3 

Bum 

06 

B 

14 

G 

07 

Ban 

15 

Carr 

08 

Bax 


etc. 


These numbers can be added to any subject number, but 
in applying them to the Decimal system they should be 
separate from the subject number by curves or a dash 
in order that they may not be confused with it. An 
anglicized version of this number, by James D. Stewart, 
was published in The Lihreny Association Record, vol. 9, 
pages 244-5, 1907* 

AVhen the whole question of author marks has been 
considered, we think something may be said for using the 
first three letters of the author's name, without any further 
refinementsat least where the books are not charged by 
combined class-marks and author numbers. In many 
cases author marks are unnecessary, but the time has not 
come when we should do without them altogether. 

64. The chroixologicai arrangement of subjects may be 
Kcured by the use of the Biscoe Time numbers, which 
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provide for arranging books by the years from 1000 B.C. 
to A.D. 2000, as follows: 

A BC 
B AD 1-999 
C 1000-1400 

D * 5«^*599 

£ i6oo>i6^ 

F 1700-1799 

O 1800-16^ 

H !8io-(8i9 

and so on to Z, which represents 1900*1999. It vnll be 
seen that the numbers A—C represent long historical 
jwriods in which it is assumed that few books were pub¬ 
lished, D—F centuries, and C—Z periods of ten years 
in the two centuries nearest to us—the nineteenth and 
twentieth. To indicate the exact date of a book we take 
the letter nearest to the date, omit that part of the date 
which is indicated by the letter and add the remaining 
figures of the date: thus: 

A 333 ss a book published 333 B.C. 

B 450 Bs one published in A.D. 450. 

C 275 B one published in 1273. 

D 12 one published in (512. 

K 5 ^ one published in 1815. 

When more than one book in the same class calls for the 
same number a lower-case letter is added; thus: 

Bentley. Botany 1836 is 580L6. 

Hooker. Botany 185S is 58aL6a. 

Various other interesting and suggestive auxiliaries of 
notation may be found in the respective introductions to 
the Decimal and Subject classifrcacions. 

65. Reaoinqs. 

The original introductions to all the schemes, and parti¬ 
cularly those of Bliss, Brown, Dewey, and the U-D.C. are the 
sources of our study, and special note must be made of the con¬ 
tribution notation makes to the whole system of Rangtnathan 
and such new-comers In our held as Farradane. Furthft 
studies in * 
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RiCHA&DSOK. Classijkation, Lecture It and che appendix. 
Mann. Introduetion to Classificclieft and Cataloguing. 

Philufs. Primer. 

Saysas. Marautl of Classifeaiion. Chapters 6~7. 

CuTTSR. Ea^ansiue Cloisifieation, Part 1 , appendix, page 139 
to end. 

Buss. Orgam^aiion ^ Knowledge in Libraries. Chapter 3. 
Ranoanat»an. lebrasy Classifieaiion: Ftmdamenialsfrrd ProeedHre. 
66. QpEsnoNS. 

Work exercises IX-X of Chapter XX. 

1) Wbat are che purposes 0^ notation? 

9 1 Conunent on me criteria of a good notation. 

3) A notation must be Bexible. Explain. 

How does a notation show the sequence of a classifi¬ 
cation? 

(5) The decimal base of noiadoD is said to be narrower 
than the alphabetical. Is it ? Prove your answer, and constnct 
two brief clasaificadon sebemea for arranging “Photographs 
of Churches and Ecclesiastical Buildings,” one having a 
decimal, the other an alphabetical base for its notation. 

(6) What special ugns of combination have been devised 
for (he Univeisal DrcimaJ Classification? 

(7) iDescribe how a notation may be used to combine or 
to anaMe subjects and methods of treatment. 

(8) (^ive tl^e examples of books cUalfied by Dewey, 
and individualized by Gutter Author Marks. Ei^Iain the 
process. 


PART II THE HISTORY OF LIBRARY 
CLASSIFICATION 


CHAPTER VI 

INTRODUCTORY 

67. In the following chapters I have endeavoured to 
give the pedigree of various classifications so far as 1 could 
discover it, and have focused the student’s anention upon 
those only which have had iniluence, because of their 
makers, or because of their use by many libraries or by 
one or more very important ones. Thus I have had to 
abandon a strictly chronological arrangement, my pur' 
pose being Co deal with each in its kind. The main groups 
are: (i) the early and scholastic schemes, (s) the utili¬ 
tarian schemes which have no recognizable philosophical 
basis, and (3) the schemes which l»ve this philosophical 
basis. As an example, Francis Bacon’s Chsut of Learning 
is considered as leading up to the Dewey classification and 
not in its historic relation to medisval schemes. Richard¬ 
son’s bibliography in his ClcssijisaiiM is the best and most 
convenient chronological list of all the schemes that 
matter, but as it may be useful for the student to have 
the historical order before him, a list in that order of the 
schemes dealt with in the following pages is given below. 

68. We study the history of clas^cadon because the 
various schemes proposed do not spring Minerva-like 
complete from the brains of their makers, but are derived 
as are aU other things. An darlier scheme is often the> 
best key to a later one, and it is the more necessary to 
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study them because classificn do not always tell us the 
derivation of their schemes, or they icU us incompletely. 
There is also the obvious need for the reasonably equipped 
librarian to know the history of the instruments which he 
uses every day and to be able with some exactness to 
appreciate the virtues and deficiencies of the most im¬ 
portant of them. I put these qualities in this order 
advisedly, for while the student should know the weak¬ 
nesses of his schemes, he should bo wcU aware of their 
virtues, because no scheme can exist for long without 
definite good qualities. Especially is this dcsiraUc to-ciny, 
when classifications arc being, quite rightly, submitted to 
severe scrutiny by critics who in indicating faults do not 
always as clearly indicate the compensating advantages. 
For example, the Dewey classification, if the most modern 
critics were to be believed, is inconvenient and ol>solcic. 
Opinions which knowledge of its history and use would 
modify considerably. Even if a classification which has 
been used by large libraries, or any number of small ones, 
is defective, it cannot be scrapped lighdy. The cost of 
applying a more perfect scheme, supposing its existence, 
is considerable. Moreover, the old classification is prob¬ 
ably in use in many published catalogues and other 
records which would su^er confusion by the change- 
69. In this history 1 shah not go into detail, themes 
for the classifirntion of knowledge, beii^ of small practical 
value and requiring more time than can be devoted Co 
their consideration, will be ignored henceforth. They 
have been referred to again and again in the chapters on 
theory, and a knowledge of the main features of the 
systems of Linnsus and the Natural System of Botany has 
been urged (and so much, at least, should be familiar to 
the student); but os every organized science has its 
classificadon and the principles of classification design do 
not vary, the student is now sufficiently acquainted with 
such systems- With this natrowirtg of the field, I still can 
^ope only to be su^estive, not exhausdve. Much the 
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itudent must work out personalJy, but 1 shall cnd«avour 
to give here all necessary indications for his study. One 
thii^, however, I would have him note. The dlvisioa of 
schemes into philosophical and practical is simply a con¬ 
venience for study. They naturally fuse into each other 
in the modem library scheme. The notion that the two 
are radicaUy opposed in terminology and other ways is 
false. In simple practice, some clarifiers prefer philo¬ 
sophical order because they think it most useful, and, for 
precisely the same reason, others would rely upon a 
grouping based solely on use. This should rid examina- 
tion papers of such queer statements as ‘‘philosophical 
classifications are good theoretically but not useftd,” or 
“this scheme is excellent in theory but fatl^ in practice** 
—both of which arc nonsense. 

70. The most complete and useful work on this branch 
of our subject to its date, 1859, is Edward Edwards’s 
chapter on ^‘Glassificatory Systems,” in Vol. 2 of his 
Mmoirs of LihiarieSy but it has loi^ been out of print 
I have, however, surveyed the ground which appears to 
me to be essential at sufficient length in the second part 
of my Manual of Classifioaiion, whi^ is the fullest work 
available. Rich^dson*a Claaifieaiwn, altbcnrgh it lacks the 
details of Edwards, has for its appendix the best biblio¬ 
graphy of classification. 1 shall endeavour to explain the 
systems which have influenced or arc used in present 
libraries, and to trace their antecedents. These are the 
schemes of Bouilleau, Brunet, Cutter, the Library of 
Congress, Dewey, the Brussels version of Dewey, Brown, 
Bliss and Ranganathan. Most accounts of Bacon's Chart 
are inadequate. It should be read up in Bacon’s Adoancc- 
mail of Ltarning, which explains minutely the scheme of 
classification propounded by the great philosopher. The 
language and phraseology are necessarily somewhat 
archaic, but they improve upon acquaintance, and the 
book is both an excellent conspectus of method and an 
admirable piece of dialectics. Any English edition will do,i 
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but that edited by W. A. Wright, and published at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, is equipped with useful notes and 
glossary, as well as a schedule of the classification, and i^ 
therefore to be preferred. Brunet may be studied b>' 
students who read French in Rouveyres’ Connaissances 
Mcessaires a un Bibliophile, vol. 9, pages 25-37. brief 
account by Edward McKnight appears in The Library 
Associaiion Bteord, vol. 6, pages 4i6'2i. The Decimal 
and Subject schemes must fee read in the schemes them¬ 
selves; access to these is essential. The Expansive scheme 
must be known in outline; its notation and application 
understood, and an acquaintance with tlie tables them¬ 
selves is desirable. In his second book on cla-ssificaiion, 
The Orgonizaiion of Knowledge in Libraries, 1933, H, E. 
Bliss deals trenchantly with the Decimal, Expansive, 
Congress and Brown schemes. It should fee read a/ler 
proper acquaintance with the schemes. I have dealt with 
ail these schemes at greater length than is possible here in 
my Manual of Classification, as well as with many of the 
Special Ciassificarions and special applications of classi¬ 
fication which could not be dealt with in a book of this size. 

71. ITie student may read brief accounts of what is 
done in America ia Corinne Bacon’s Glassification chapter 
in the A.LJi~ Manual of Lihraty Etonmy, and in vol. 3 of 
the A~L.A. Sftroiy of Libraries in the United States^ Whac 
has been done in the past is admirably suggested by 
the essays on Che subject of classificadon collecCed in 
the volume in the Classics of American Librarianship 
entitled The Librasy and Us Contents (Wilson Co-), edited 
by Harriet Price Sawyer. The present is reviewed to 
some extent in the Catclogusr^s and Classijiet^s Yearbook 
of the A.L.A. There is continual discussion of classi¬ 
fication in America of which it is always useful Co 
read, but technically Bridsh practice seems to be level 
with American. 

Accounts of schemes in such cext-books as this are 
ftineant co be studied with the schemes themselves. It is 
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vain labour to read the text-book and to neglect the 
classification about which it is written. It is now only 
reasonable that all the main schemes should be available 
in every library of even moderate siae, and I ask the 
student to compare every description and refereace with 
the scheme under review. 

72. CHRONOLOGICAt. Ll^r OF CLASSlPtCATlON ScUSUES 
that have interest or importance to-day. 


BC 4®^S47 
384-323 
260-340 
AD C305 
C 439 

1266 

J498 

*548 

1583 

J587 

1005 

J843 

J678 

1679 

J705 

176 $ 

10x0 

1614 

1836 

J859 

1870 

1871 
1876 

*879 

187^1901 

1882 

1888 

1890 

1895 


Assur-baoi-pal. 

Plato. 

Aiistotle. 

CALLIMACHUS. 

Pofphyry, 

Ga^U, 

Roger Bacon. 

ALDUS MANUTIUS. 

CONRAD GESNER. 

LA CROIX DU MAINE. 

Christofie de Savigny. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

Gabriel Naude. 

Jean Gamier. 

ISMAEL BOUILLEAU. 

Gabriel Martin. 

Guillaume De Bure. 
UCQUES-CHARLES BRUNET, 
^omas Hartwell Horne. 

British Museum. 

Edward Edwards. 

W. T. HARRIS. 

Natale Battezzati. 

MELVIL DEWEY—Dmmel 
Classijuciim- 
J. Schwartt. 

CHARLES AMMI GUTTER— 

£jrt«irCw Cliissifii^SiofU 
Lloyd r. Smith. 

OcioHartwig. 

Ldcpold Deli^. 

Quioa-Brown. 
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AD 1698 

1901 

1905 

J906 

J93?i 

«93S 


James Duff Brown^^AdJuslahU 
Clftis^otion. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CLASSIFICATION DfiCIMALB 
(INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL 
DE BIBUOORAFHIE), 

J. D. BROWN —Sutfjtel Classi/Uclim. 
HENRY EVELYN BLISS —of 
Sihliograpfiie CUssifiosiion^ 

S. R. RANGANATHAN— Cfojsi- 
fUaiion. 


CHAPTER VII 

EARLY THEORIES AND SCHEMES 

73. The history of classification in its widest sense runs 
parallel with the history of human thought. The early 
thinkers, their modern successors, endeavoured to 
make a complete survey of human thought and know> 
ledge as a prelimmary to or as a result of their studies. 
They endeavoured to map out the territories of the human 
mind \ what had been discovered or imagined, what they 
knew or Imagined, and what they dreamed or supposed 
might yet come to be; in short, to make a survey and 
chart of the whole of Being. 

They created systems of thought, in which the terri- 
tones of knowledge (or of things) were placed in relation 
to one another. These systems, written in outline, are 
classifications of knowledge. They are also called philo> 
sophical classifications, classifications of the sciences, and 
sometimes, as by Edward Edwards, metaphysical class!* 
ficarions. From the earliest systematic philosophers of 
whom we have evidence, we have also evidence of their 
attempts in this direction. Richardson places the begin* 
^g of classification at the time when men began to 
name things. *‘This act of classification,*' he writes, 
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‘^made the ape a man»" but we thinL, as Richardson 
docs, that it is more useful to trace the beginning of classi* 
ficatlon systems from Plato, who seems to have divided 
thou^t into physics, ethics and logic ; and Aristotle, with 
divisions of knowledge which have been abstracted from 
his works as follows: 


Practical or Ethics. 

Ecoaomics. 

Politics. 

Law. 

Politics Proper. 

Productive or Creative Art. 

Theoretical. 

Maiheraatia. 

Fhyncs. 

Theology. 

And from these a line of philosopher followers and critics 
produced their own “microcosms” of knowledge. There 
were at least thirty worthy schemes before the appearance 
of that of Francis Bacon in 1605 ; and it is interesdng to 
note among their makers such names as those of Puny 
(a.d. 23-27), Porphyry {c. 500), Bede (673-735), Alcuin 
(736-604), Roger ^on (1266), whose vezsion of the 
IVcc of Porphyry, with its interestii^ series of collocated 
and properly sutordinated classes, is notable: 

Substance. 

^ihtual. 

Qorporal. 

Celeadal. 

Tcitcs trial. 

Elementary. 

Mixed. 

Lifeless. 

Living. 

Vegetable. 

A nima l. 

Irrational. 

Rational. « 

Man. 
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which may usefully be compared with the version of the 
Tree given in paragraph 31, Dante (11297), Gesner 
(*54S)> father of bibliographical classification ” as 

we shall see later. Since Bacon the great names in the 
classification of knowledge arc Descartes (i 644 )> Bentham 
^I8I6), Coleridge {1817}, Hegel (1817), Comte (1822}, 

Herbert Spencer (1864), Stadler {1896), and Karl 
Pearson (1900). These arc only a selection of the more 
important. Their names arc evidence of how perennially 
interesting the problem has been, 

74. Tub Kinds or CLASSifiCAiiON, Philosophkcly Biblio^ 
grapkieal. As librarians, however, we are concerned with 
these schemes here only so far as they appear to throw 
light upon schemes which are used by librarians. AIJ 
schemes do this to some extent, because it is not to be > 
supposed that any one of these thinkers wove his system 

out of his inner consciousness only; he follows the others 
as a rule. The study of them is therefore necessary only 
so far as it assists our practical purpose, although for its 
own sake it is very interesting. The practical point is 
this: there Is a whole school of librarians who believe chat 
a library classification is merely a philosophical classi¬ 
fication with certain added classes and apparatus, form 
classes, notations and indexes, which we have already 
considered in Fart 1 of this book. 

75. The oldest philosophical classifiers were also 
scientists; they worked out their individual sciences and 
fitted them into dielr comprehensive schetne or system of 
knowledge. To-day the splieres of the scientist and of the 

t bilo8<^er have been divided and re-divided, so that we « 
ave devotees of single sciences, and parts of sciences. 

For example, we had formerly a professor of natural 
philosophy; later his work was divided amongst many 
professorates, one being of chemistry; now, however, that 
is far too comprehensive a field, and we have a professor 
of physical chemistry, whose work may again be sub¬ 
-divided. Each of these scientists has a classincadon of his 
own field. That is a science classificaiion. All these separate 
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classiBcations and similar classiBcations of every part of 
human knowledge are combined by the philosopher into 
one great and comprehensive scheme, in which hU main 
purpose is to show their relations. It follows, then, that 
if a library classification is an adjusted philosophical 
classification it must contain the classification of the 
individual sciences. That ertsures that books are arranged 
in the order in which the scientist himself places the 8ub> 
jects of them; but this also creates one of the diJficulties 
of book classification. With every change in the classi¬ 
fication of a science, the corresponding classification of 
books should change; and this is not always easy or even 
possible. The difficulty is not vital, although it is real, 
because a classification can be used so long aa its notation 
permits the insertion of new subjects in proximity to thdr 
nearest existing relations. 

76. Ulilitan^, BibliogTaphical 4 Opposed to those who 
base their library classifications on l^wledge classifica¬ 
tion, are those who hold that the classification of subjects 
is entirely different fiom the classification of books. They 
hold, colieedvely or separately, the following opinions: 
(i) That books are not subjects, and cannot be arrai^ed 
in the same way. (2) That the simplest monograph, to 
quote JevoDs's example a book on the steam-engine, may 
be antiquarian, scientific, technical, economical or even 
biographical, and to classify under one of these headings 
is to lose it so far as the rest are concerned. (Indeed, as 
we have seen, Jevom says it cannot be classmed at iS\.) 

(3) That a knowledge classification properly carried out, 
im a great many divisions, sub-divisions and sections on 
which no literature exists or is likely to exist. It is there- 
ibre too detailed, and consequently must have unneces¬ 
sarily lo:^ class-marks, unpractical for library use. 

(4) A bibliographical classification has a different purpose 
from a knowledge classification; the philosopher's aim is 
to discover the relations of things, but that of the librarian 
is to put books in the order in which* readers use an^ 
expect to find them. Out of these considerations, whlqh 
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it is not proposed to discuss, has risen the classifier who 
seeks to fit books into convenient groups and then to fit 
these groups together in the manner in which a child fits 
together the pieces of a jig-saw puazle. The best defence 
of this school is to be found in some articles by E. Wynd- 
ham Hulme referred to in the list at the end of this 
chapter. The contrary view is taJeen, very differently, 
however, by E. C. Richardson and by Henry E. Bliss. 

77. The history of library classification, which is our 
sole concern hereafter, may therefore be studied in three 
lines or streams, as it were; they are: 

1. ADdenc and medisval schemes, the exact basis of which 
may be disputed but is of no great matter to-day. 

i. Schemes without a philosophical basis. 

3. Seheme» with such a bads. 

78. Ancient ScKEues. Tfu S$hm$s of Assyria and Egypt 
To the educated librarian a chaotic assembly of books is 
unthinkable, and as the earliest librarian often abo held 
the offices of priest, physician, and, as in the case of some 
Egyptian librarians, statesmen, we may assume his culture 
to have been exceptiona] in his day. It is therefore also 
to be assumed that the temple libraries of the East and 
of the andent Mediteiranean world were classified. A 
writer, quoted by Richardson from the Norik Briiish 
Review (vol. 51, page 168, 1870), shows that in one 
Assyrian library, poetry was separated firom other works, 
and in another were found twenty-five tablets of which 
fourteen dealt with terrestrial and eleven with astro¬ 
nomical knowledge, and the astronomical were at least 
sub-divided into such divisions as Venus, the Planets in 
general, the Moon and the Comets. 

79. John Willis Clark tells us that the clay cablets in 
the library of King Assur-bani-pal at Kouyunjik on the 
Tigris, were sorted under the following heads: 

History, Magic, 

j Law, Do^a. 

Scieoce. Legends. 
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and that they were anan^d carefully in £ene$ and in 
sequences, and that “ there was a general catalogue, and 
probably a class-catalogue as well/’ 

80. More interesting still is the classification already 
mentioned, used at the Library of Alexandria by the fore¬ 
most librarian of antiquity, Callimachus, a Greeh scholar 
and poet who lectured in the suburbs of Alexandria until 
summoned by Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Museum. He 
became president of the library there in about 260 b.c., 
and held office until his death in about 240 b.g. To him 
perhaps more than to any other is credited the preserva¬ 
tion of our knowledge of ancient literature. This he did 
by the cataloguing and classifying of the books in his 
library, and he published the results in a great work 
called PinckiSf or Tkt TchUts. It was a catalogue in 120 
books, or cl^es, in chronological order with biblio¬ 
graphical annotations. Unfortunately/‘ineAef is lost, buL 
the classification deduced &om tradidon is based upon 
the characteristic of “ the kind of writer * ’; thus: 

Poets. 

Lawmakers. 

Philosophers. 

Historians. 

Rhetoricians (Orators). 

Miscellaneous Writers. 

There are indications in such fragm^ts as remain of sub¬ 
divisions; for example, under Poets, Richardson cites 
Epic, Comic, Tragic and Dithyraxnbic, and gives a few 
sub-divisions under other subjects. For our purpose all 
we need further to know of this fascinating memory of 
library methodology is that the scheme of Callimachus is 
merely a utilitarian one. 

81. Callimachus is a lonely light across many centuries 
of darkness in our subject. It is difficult to believe that 
Greece, which gave us the great system-maker, Aristotle, 
had libraries in which there was no definite system, but* 
this appears to be so; and the records of the libraries pf 
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Rome arc cquaEy barren of particulars of their bocA» 
arrajigcment, although Clarence Eugene Boys, in his 
Pul)li£ LibrarUt and Liieraty Culture in Ancuni Rame (Uni¬ 
versity of Ciicago Press, 1915), deduces from a study 
of all the evidence that the Mowing subjects were 
recogniaed; 

1. Miscdlaneous CollectioDS. 

2. Spedal Libraries 

a. the Sibylline Books 

b. Uoujuu Volumes. 

3. Poetry. 

4. Law. 

5. History. 

6. Biography. 

i . Oratory. 

. Grammar. 

9. Private Memoranda. 

10. Public Documents 

including Edicts, Decrees, Acts, Treaties, Sacred 
Rights, Slate Records, and City Surveys. 

but this is rather a statement of available literature than 
a classification of it. 

82. Medieval awd Scholastic. As an interlude 
between the andent and modem, lies the classification 
of Konrad Gesner {1516-65), which Edward Edwa^ 
calls as “ the first bibUographical scheme,” published with 
a view to the use rather than the sale 01 books,” ‘ the 
author of which Gesner, a Gennan-Swiss physician, 
scholar, naturalist and writer, in his forty-nine years, 
wrote seventy-two substantial works on grammar, botany, 
medicine and philosophy, kept open house at Zurich 
though his means were small for all who loved learning, 
and died minisiering to the viedms of plague. Of 
works that which concerns us is bis Bibliotheca Universalis 
(Tiguri, iM5)> which was designed in three parts: the 
first, an alphabetical author Hst of all books in Latin, 
^Gre^ and Hebrew, with tides, subjects and annotations; 

* Mauirt V LUmiu, v, 9, p. 769, 
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the second, entitled “Pandcctarum sive partidonum 
universalum . . - libri XXI” (1548-9), was a syste¬ 
matically classided arrangement of all the books cata¬ 
logued in the first part with various addldons. This was 
designed iti twenty-one books, but nineteen only app^cd 
in t^ part, the twentieth book, Theology, being published 
separately in 1849, and the twenty-fixs^ Medicine, not at 
all. The third part was Co be an alphabedcal subject- 
catalogue of the books in the second part, but Ganer 
uldmacely contented himself with a subject-index to 
Part II. It is Fart II, then, the PandiUs, which contains 
the classificadon. It is based on the common medheval 
enumeradon of liberal studies known as the Trivium and 
Q^iadriviwn, about which a word should be said. 

83. Mardnus Capella wrote in the fifth century, 
probably before 440, a fantastic romance, Satjneon, relat¬ 
ing the marriage of Mercury and Philology, who are 
attended by the seven liberal arts—Grammar, Dlalecdc, 
Rhetoric, Geometry, Astronomy and Music. A century 
after, Oassiodorus handled the same classes, dividing then 
into two groups; (i) Artu or ScifTitiv SermociaaUst or Word 
Sciences, and (2) bisdplina or Sewufs R 4 aia, or Sciences of 
Things, which formed the Trivium and Qpadiivium 
and “definitely established the educational curriculum for 
the youth of medheval Europe.’ ’ ^ 

84. The seven liberal arts were preparatory disciplines 
of the mind to the more advanced studies of theology, 
metaphysics and ethics, and obviously in the making of a 
system of knowledge Gemer would include these higher 
studies and other branches of human activity. His classi¬ 
fication then, is the Trivium and the Quadrivium with 
these scholastic developments, and the whole he calls a 
classificadon “Philosophy,” which “comprises the arcs 
and the sciences.” In the following table which is merely a 
list of the twcQty-one books of the Pandects, it will be seen 
that he calls the classes i to 4 Sermowuhs (Word Sciences), 
and that these are the Trivium with poedca added; h^ 

< Fliat Qaifific^ion ^ tJu Sdauu, . 
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calls classes 5 to 9 Matkmatkig (Mathematical Sciences), 
which are the Quadrivium; for classes 10 to 13, he uses the 
curiotis title OfnanUs {which may mean “Polishing” or 
“EmbelUshii^*' sciences and is not illuminating « a 
title), and the remaining eight, 14 to 21, are SubtMtial^, 
which correspond to higher studies to which the 
Trivium and Qpadrivium lead. 

Ttivium aid OftadrisiuTn. Ctsfuf. 

(Tfu Sfvtn Liberal Arts.) P/ulosofdua, ^ 

[Comprehendit artes et saentias] 
Tru«m (Word A‘ Proepaaites (Preparatory studies]. 
Sdences). 

1 Grammar AA Necessana [Necessary studies]. 

AAA Sermocinalcs [Word studies]. 

2. DialeclTCS t Grammatica et Philologla 

(l^c) [Grammar and Philology). 

5 Rhetoric 2 Dialecdca [Dialectics, Logic and 

Reascnio^. 

3 Rhctorica [Oratory- Art of Per¬ 
suasion). 

QpMmm 4 Poecca [Poesy. Imagioative Litera* 

(Sciences of tore). 

Things) AAB Mathemacicas [Mathematical Studies) 

5 ArithmeticaTMathematics]. 

4 Geometry 6 Geometria, dptica, etc. [Geometry, 

optics). 

5 Arithmetic 7 Musica [Muac]. 

6 Astronomy 8 Astronomia [Aatroacmyj. 

7 Munc 9 Astrologia [Astrology]. 

AB Oroantes. 

10 De Divinatione et Magia [Divina¬ 
tion and Magic], 
ti Geographia [Geography). 

IS Historia [Hbcory]. 
r$ De diversibus artibus iUiteratis, 
mechamds, etc. [Arts, Grafts, 
Useful Arcs). 

« * I have added these letters uaply show Ihe tubordinsim of lubjeeu 
io the 
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B SuhsIMiaUs [Higher studies to which die 
others arc preparatory]. 

De Natural! philosophis [Natural 
Philosophy]. 

]§ De prima philosophia, sue meta- 
physica et Theotogla gentilium 
[Meuphy^cs. Natu^T^eolo^]^. 

i 5 Dc moT^ p^osophia [Moral phil^ 
sophy]. 

1 7 De philosophia sconom[ca [Political 
philosophy]. 

t8 De re poUtica Id et uviU ac militari 
[Poiiuca. QvU and hCUcary 
science]. 

19 De Jurisprudentia [Jurisprudeacc]. 

ao De re m^ica [Medicine]. 

ai De Theologia Christiana [Christian 
Theology]. 

85. Gemer was working towards some son of scientific 
order» but it is simplest to regard his arrangement as the 
order in which the successive studies In a university were 
pursued, and in this way the scheme throws mucn light 
on contemporary learning. Gesner is supposed to have 
had many adaptors or imitators, and a reading of Bliss’s 
admirable chapters in historical classificatioii gives some 
clue to these; but fiirther study of these is unnecessary 
at this stage of our subject 

86. The mnastic libraries of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries have been described in two useful papers 
by W. R. B. Prideaux,* but classification there is scanty 
and depends upon the severance of the sheep from the 
goats, me orthodox from the unorthodox. The celUgtaU 
press-marking system, as it is sometimes called, is applied 
in libraries which have a limited stock without much 

S rospect of new books beir^ added. This is not a d^- 
catioa in the sense in which we now study the subject, 
and in principle it may be described as a series of 

^ UbfSfy AjsotUlwt Kaar^, v. 6, pp. 199*38, 1904; Md., v. ii, pp. a 
* 5 *- 74 . T 909 > . 
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bookcases, each of which is given a symbol i each shelf in 
turn is also given a symbol, and each book has a “press- 
mark” composed of bookcase and shelf symbols and a 
running number, A diagram will illustrate. 

A THEOLOGY 


Shelf A» 
Fathers. 
Shelf Bs 
Ccundls. 
Shelf C* 
Decretals. 
Shelf D 

Shelf £ 

Shelf F 

Shelf G 


and the pros-mark, AA5, may indicate the fifth book 
on the first shelf of the first case. It will be seen that 
the shelves, and not the subjects, are numbered, and tlie 
scheme Is therefore too rigid fox modem use. I introduce * 
it here in order to explain a common arrangement which 
still persists in certain cathedral and other Ubxaries. 

87. RsADiNas. , 

Bljss. Orgviiieim of KnawUdgt, pp. 31J-14, 328-9. 

Brown. Lihttay Ciaufaeim. Mamtol of Chap> 

ter I. 

Edwarxm. Mmoirs of LihraruSy vd. ii, Chapter 11 . 

Hvuce. The Piwiplts of Cl^HJicaiioti. Irx L. A. Ruori, v. 

J3-I4, 1911-18. 

Rjcharoson. Classijkatkn. (Consult the Appendix through- 
• out the study of classification history.) 

Sayers. Manual of Classifie^^, Chapters X-XI. 

• 4^ 
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&8 . Questions. 

(i) Outline the history of classl6cation before Gcsner. 

(3) Explain brid^Y the various kwU of ciasi£cation. 

(3^ What was the characteristic of the Scheme of OalU* 
machus? 

(4) What oiay Capella be said to have contributed to 
classification? 

(5) How were monastic libraries arranged? 

(0) Give a brief account of Cesner’s claulficadoa. 


CHAPTER Vni 

UmiTARlAN SYSTEMS 

89. As already defined, a utilitarian classificadon is 
one made without reference to any philosophical or 
sdentific basil. A division here and there may prove to 
be in an order resembling that which the scientist would 
choose, but that is the result of ordinary thinking or obser- 
vation on the subject of the division and not of determined 
arrangement. In the simplest examples, it is merely an 
arrangement of a few things or subjects in a convenient 
practical order, as was the case with the scheme which 
Brown called ‘*one of the earUest examples of rudi¬ 
mentary classification in a catalogue of books/* that of 
Aldus Manutius, 1498, which he used to arrange his 
Libri Gnci imprissi or sale-list of Greek books from 
bis own printing press, as follows: 

I Grammatica. 

fi Poetica. 

3 Logica. 

4 Philos^hia. 

3 Sacra Scriptura. 

Except as sorting one kind of book from another in these 
fields, it has no claim to be a classification in any genera] » 
seme, and Is given here merely because ofthe name it beais.^ 
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90. Between Aldus and Brunet, the most prominent 
name is probably chat of Gabriel Naud6, whose scheme 
Is of this kind. It appeared in his BiHiolfucn Cordtsime 
Caiahgus (PBiis, 164^). Its outline is: 


Theology. 

Medicine. 

Bibliography. 

Chronology. 

History. 

Military Art. 


Jurisprudence. 

Council aod Canon Law. 
Philosophy. 

Polidca. 

Literature. 


It is only of antiquarian interest to-day, although the 
precepts of its author in his Advis pour Xhtsser une SibUfi- 
ihd^ue, which John Evelyn translated, are still worth 

attention- , -e • 

pr. The French Svstim. Of this type of classification 
also is the “French system ” or as it is sometimes called, 
“the scheme of the Paris booksellers.” It is somewhat 
uncertain who was its originator, but French opimon 
seems to favour Ism^ Boi^eau, although claims have 
been made for his contemporary, the learned Jesuit, Jean 
Garnier, 1678. Bouilleau constructed a catalogue of the 
once celebrated library of De Thou which, with the title 
Bibliot/uca Thuana, was published under the editorship 
of Joseph Qpesnel in Paris in 1679. It was rehandled 
by a number of Paris booksellers, principally by Gabriel 
Martin in an unprecedented series of catalogues issued 
between 1711 and 1760, and by GuUJaume de Bure. It 
reached its apotheosis when Jacqucs-Charles Brunet 
adopted and expanded it to form the basis of the 
arrangement for the classified part (vpl. 6) of his 
Mmutl du Libtvire el d'Aruateur de Lxms (Paris, 1810). As 
this system is the most influential that has emanated 
from the continent, it will be well to set out the original 
outline of Bouilleau, Gamier’s variant, and the Brunet 
classifleation. 
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Gor/nff. 

L THEOLOGY. 

II. PHiLOSORHY: 

1. Philosophy proper, 
s. MMheinadcs. 

III. MEDICINE. 
rV. LITERATURE: 
r. Grammar. 

2. Rhetoric. 

3. Poetry. 

4. Philology. 

V. HISTORY: 

T. Geography. 

2. Chronology. 

3. Uoiversal Hiiiory. 
a. Church History. 

Profane History, 
xiij. Literary History, 
xiv. Iconography. 

4. Natural History. 

3. Artificial History. 

0. Fabulous History. 

VI. ECONOMY or JURIS¬ 
PRUDENCE. 

VII. HETERODOXY- 

J. C- BRUNET’S CLASSIFICATION 
(French System, 1810.) 

Ou/iiv. 

(A) Theobgy. 

1 . Holy scriptures. 

11 . Liturgy. 

III, Councils. 

IV. The Fathers. 

V. Theologians. 

(Theology, scholastic, dogmatic, moral, cate¬ 
chetical, homiletic, mystical, polemic, and 
Christian churches and sects other than 
Roman.) 

VI. Singular cpiiuons. * 

VII. Judaism. 


BwilUau. 

I. Theology. 

n. Jurisprudence. 
III. History. 
rV. Philosophy. 

V. Literature. 
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Vlll. Orienul religioiu. 

IX. Appendix. 

(OeUts and unbelieven.) 

(B) Jurisprudence. 

(<i) Introduction. 

(History, study, philosophy, dictionaries, 
general Oestises.) 

I, National and interDatioDal. 

II. PoUtical. 

HI. Civil and criminal. 

IV. Ecclesiastical or canon law. 

(C) Sciences and arts. 

I . Philosophical sciences. 

n. Physical and chemical sciences, 
ni. Natural sciences. 

IV. Medical sciences. 

V. Mathematical sciences. 

VI. Appendix to the sciences. 

(Occult philosophy, alchemy and astrology.) 

VII. Arts. 

VIII. Mechanical arts and craf^. 

IX. Gymnastics. 

X. Games, sports. 

(D) Belles'Lettres. 

I. linguistics, 
n. Rhetoric, 
in. Poetry. 

IV. Poetry, dramatic. 

V. Prose fiction. 

VI. Philology. 

VII. Letters- 

VIII. Polygraphs. 

IX. Coliectiom and extracts. 

(E) History. 

I. Historical prolegomena. 

(Philosophy, study, bliicrical, atlases, diction¬ 
aries, geography and travel, chronology.) 

II. History m religions and superstitions. 

III. Ancient History. 

IV. Modem Hlscoiy. 
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V. Historical paralipomcna. 

(Chivalry, public ceremonies, archasology, 
liierarY history, biography, bibliography.) 

VI, MisccUacies, encydop^iaa, 

VII, Journals, literary, scientific and poHocaJ. 

92. Claims of a philosophical basis for Brunet’s scheme 
have been made, particuJarly by Gustav Motiravit, in his 
Ia lAtre et h Petite Bibliothique d'Amatatr. ^ but in view of 
its derivation, that basis can only have been accidental. 
The scheme, and those from which it was derived, are 
groupings which their makers found practically cou* 
venient; scarcely more than that, It commences, as most 
modem schemes have done, with Theology. Curiously, 
it docs not provide a place for Sociology, except in regard 
to man as subject to human law in Jurisprudence. There 
is no very clear division between pure and applied 
sciences. In Belles-Lettres, answering here to our 
Language and Literature, we have linguistics widely 
separated from Philology \ in History, we have Religions 
and Supersddons, which would seem to be more clearly 
allied to Theology- 

93. Prom the French system it seems possible to trace 
many of the schemes that have been si^gestcd or applied. 
A few may be meniioaed. That unsuccessfully proposed 
to the Bridsh Museum by Thomas Hartwell Home in his 
Outlines/or the Ctoyictfriffi 0/ a Library (London, 1925), 
the main classes of which are Theology and Religion, 
Jurisprudence, Philosophy, Arts and Trades, History, 
Literature, is certainly a version of it. Edward Edwards’s 
own scheme for a Town Library in his Memoirs of Libraries 
(London, 1859)—Theology, PhQosophy, History, Politics 
and Commerce, Sciences and Arts, Literature and Poly- 
graphy—has apparently the same derivation. Leopold 
Delisle, the distinguished AdmmIsCra(or>Genera] of the 
Biblioch^ue Narionale, in his lastnteiions Elemenioire ei 
Teefuii^ue pour la Mise et U Maintien des Lions d'utie Bibl»’ 
tfUgue (Lille, 1690), describes a scheme which again is* 

‘ my M/uimt CliiUipAtivi. pp. r^ioi. « 
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from ihe lame source. Even the scheme of the British 
Museum, although it shows other influences, « more 
nearly rdated to the French system than to any omer. 
To-day it does not seem possible that this can cwtinue 
to compare with any of the great dassificadons, but its 
importance as a key to some of the great bibliographies 
of the world justifies our study of it. 

oa. The British Mvseum Scheme daces from about 
1836-8, and is broad and practical, but without any of 
the refinements introduced by later dassifiers. As me 
scheme used in our largest library, it has nwessanly 
importance fox students and for the readers m the Museum 
itself, but it is not likely to be applied elsewhere. Its 
outline is: 

I. Theology- 
I!. Jurisprudence. 

Hi. Natural History and Medicine. 

IV. Archaology and the Arts, 

V. Philosophy. 

VI. History, 
vri. Geography. 

VIII. Biography. 

IX. Belles-Lettres. 

X. Philology. 

95. Brown, in his Manual of Libroiy Classification, pages 
45-8, and Dr. Ridiard Garnett, in the paper cited at 
the end of this chapter, have given a fuller outline of 
the scheme. It reflecu the old connotations of many of the 
terms used as names of the main dasses. It commences, 
as Garnett affirmed that ah schemes should commence— 
not quite convincingly as I think—with Theology, and 
in this class no places are allocated to religions other than 
Christian, except 182, Scriptures qf Non-Christian reli¬ 
gions. TTiis may be overcome by mixing Christian and 
Non-Christian theologies indiscriminately, but that 
method is radically unsound. Jurisprudence is dear 
renough in its arrangement, but it is separated, as in the 
French scheme, by a long interval from the cognate 
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philosophy of Economics, which appears under Philo¬ 
sophy. Natural History and Medicine is a logically sound 
class. Archscobgy and the Arcs form an unwieldy class 
inyolving several differences from modem systems. 
Archteology is considered now-a-days by many classifiers 
to be part of the raw material of History, and Postage 
Stamps to have some close relation to Currency, and, 
consequently, to Economics. It is noticeable that Music 
is a transitive or “carrying-over” class between the Fine 
Arts (Sculpture) and the Recreative Arts (Field Sports}, 
as it parties of the nature of both fine and recreative 
art. A similar arrangement is observable in Cutter. The 
appearance of Useful Arts as a division of Arch*ology is 
another example of theory triumphing over practical 
considerations; the arrangement is inadequate, seeing 
that this class embraces nearly all the trades and handi¬ 
crafts of man. Philosophy has largely the Baconian 
connoution and embraces Civil Philosophy (Economics, 
Education, Sociology), Mental Philosophy (Philosophy, 
Logic, Occult Science), Natural Philosophy (Arithmetic, 
Mechanics, etc.), and probably Chemistry and Photo¬ 
graphy are regaled as branches of Natur^ Philosophy. 
Belles-Lettres is the comprehensive name for Literature 
and the Book Arts—the great form classes of the scheme. 

It includes one trade, Typography; but otherwise manages 
to embrace all the divisions of pure literature, and to 
fulfil the fimctions of a generalia class. This most interest¬ 
ing scheme is, as we have said, a suivival on larger lines 
of the classification theories of Bacon and Brunet; it 
reflects the older scholaiship. From the point of view of 
the librarian of a popular library it seems pedagogical 
and involved; It recognizes an arbitrary intellectual 
division of the field of knowledge and has small regard 
for the natural affinities of the various parts of knowledge. 

It has been declared to be adequate, however, by the 
librarians of the British Museum, and the limitations of 
the scheme are known and are admitted in the words of « 
Dr. Richard Garnett: “The classification of books on the. 
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shelves of the British Museum library does not amount 
to the enumeration of all the subjects which might suitably 
be recognized as distinct in a classified catalogue, but 
only of such as possess suflident importance to occupy 
at least one book press of the library. Subjects which 
from a phibsophical point of view, might prowrly be 
separated, must in actual library arrangements, be com¬ 
bined for want of room.” 


p6. ReAcmos. 

Bins, Orgmiidlion of Kaou/ledgt, Part IV i and his 
Organization of KnowUdge in LiirarUs, Chapter X 
BaowN- Manual of Lihron Classification^ Chapter lU, or his 
Ubrasy Classipca^n, Chapters II-IIl. 

Cat- La Lim, vc 5 . iv, Chapter III., 

EnwAans. Memoirs of Libraries, vol. ii, Chapter II. 

Gaskett. On the System of Classifying Books on the shdvo 
followed at the British Museum. In Transaelions of the 
latemationai Ctrrferenco of 1877. pp. iOft-14. 

and 188-93. VT 

SAYaw. Manm of Clossifieatwit, Chapter XI. 


97. QVESTTONS. 

(i) What la the distinction between a philosophical and 
a ojcUitariaQ scheme of classification? 

(а) Criticize the defects of Naudd’s scheme from the modern 

standpoint. . . < •< 

{3) Write a history of the scheme of the Para bookseller. 
M Apply a decimal notation to Brunet's scheme. Explain 
the^eme and classify three books by it to show the working 
of your notation. 

(5) you trace relationship between the Bntish Museum 
scheme and chat of Brunet? 

(б) Classify the following modem books by the outline of 
Camict's scheme given in this chapter: 

HoiaiNOEn. The Mystery of the Trade Depression. 

CuiL©. EiemenU ^ Coordinate Geometry. 

Joss. Australia: human and tconome. 

Scott. Issues tn the Mew Testament. 

■HdATOO. BritfA up Your French. 

Cha»M£. Teleoisimfin the Amateur Constructor. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE EXPAffSIVE CLASSIFICATION 

“No clMsificAtion can ever be complete wnce science is never 
complete .**—Ammi Cvlia". 

98. The Library of Congress scheme is usually held to 
be the greatest and most modem of utilitarian schemes, 
since it has grown out of the special needs and puiposes 
of its originating library class by class as the books 
seemed to dictate and as seemed most practical in order 
to meet the needs of its readers. It has been said that 
no other library can adopt the scheme effectively as 
it is really only properly applicable to the Library of 
Congress. This is an overstatement, but its implications 
axe worth consideration. The s^eme, as we shall 
show in the next chapter, drew its outline in part 
from other schemes, and particularly from Cutier|s 
Expansive Qassification. Cutteris scheme, however, is 
certainly of the philosophical type, and for the sake 
of clarity, we consider it and the Congress scheme here 
separatdy. 

99. The Expanrive Classification of Charles Ammi 
Cutter, which appeared ini 891 is of the inverted Baconian 
order,* its basic classes, being Plulosophy, Histoiy, Science 
and Art, and is one of the most scholarly of the schemes 
that have been designed for apj^cadon to a general 
library. It appeared first as Exponsm Classificaikn: Pari i: 
The hfst Six ClassiJkaticmSy and vw published by the 
author at Boston, U.S.A. The name “expansive” is 
explained by the fact that the clasaifeation consists of 
separate sets of tables, each covering the whole field of 
knowledge; the first is very broad, and suitable only for 
application to quite small collections of books; the second 
is subdivided at somewhat greater length; the third 
at still greater length, and 90 each scheme progresses* 

^ Soe chapter w “Decimal Gamfrauoo.“ . 
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‘‘The seventh,” wrote Cutter. 


m fullness. ‘‘The seventh,” wrote i^utter, is full 
and minute enough for the Bnush ? 

capacity of increase that would accommodate the British 
M^um raised to the tenth power j for there might be 
an eighth and a ninth and a tenth tabic, if need be¬ 
lt is oossiWe, with certain minor adjustments, to apply 
the e^licr schemes whUe the library is in its infancy, 
and 10 expand to the later schemes with the growth of 
the collecUon. This is not to be accepted without reser¬ 
vation so &r as the notation is concerned, as the first 
scheme is: 

A Works of reference and works of a general character. 
B Philosophy and Religion. 

E Historical Sciences. 

H Social Soences. . 

h Sciences and Arts, both Useful and rule 
X language 
Y Litcraiuic. 

YF Fiction. 

which becomes in the sixth scheme i 


A General Works. 

B Philosophy. 

Br Religion, 

C Christianiiy. 

D Historical Sciences. 

E Bi^raphy. 

F History. 

O Geography and Travels. 

H Social Sciences. 

I Demotics, Sociology. 

J Civics. 

K Legislation. 

L Science and Arts. 

M Natural History. 

N Botany- 

O Zoology- 

^ > TfOMsaelisns and Pnettdinp ^ tht SttVid iRUntimnd Ukay Cmfrmef, 

Loodoa, i^7> P> 
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R Useful Arts, Technolcfy- 

S Consirucuve Arcs. 

T Fabricativc Arts. 

U Art of War. 

Vv Athletic and Recreative Aits. 

Vp Fine Arts. Music. 

W Fine Arts, 

X Arts of Communication by Lan^agc. 

The expatwion of the classes is clear; bat it will be seen 
in practical appUcaibn that if too early a scheme were 
adopted in the first place ' 

B Historical Sciences, 
would become in the sixth expansion: 

D Historical Sciences. 

£ Biography. 

F History. 

G Geography and Travels, 
and such a development could only be made on the 
shelves by re-marking most of the class and its divisions. 
Consequendy, although the classification schedules ex¬ 
pand one into the other, the notation does not, and in 
adopting the scheme at the outset the author’s injunc¬ 
tion: minute, be minute, be not too minute,” may 

well be pondered. 

xoo. In the order of the schedules, the scheme is 
declared by Cutter to be evolutionary. His own words 
form the best account. “The expansive classification 
follows the evolutionary idea throughout in natural his¬ 
tory putting the parts of each subject in the ordw which 
that theory assigns to their appearance in creation. Its 
sdence proceeds from the molecular to the molar, from 
number and space, through matter and force to matter 
and life; its botany going up from cryptogams to phanero¬ 
gams; its zoology from the protozoa to the pnmates, 
ending with anthropology. The book arts (S^ow the 
history of the book from its production (by authorship 
writing, printing and binding), through its distribution • 
(by publishing and bookselling), to its storage and use 
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in librari«, public and private, ending with its desenp- 
tion, that is bibliography, suitably divided into general, 
national, subject and selective. Economics, too, have a 
natural order—population, production, distribution of the 
things produced, discribOtion of the returns, propercy, 
consumption. Fine arts are grouped into the arts of the 
solid—the landscape gardening, architecture, sculpi^e, 
casting; and the arts of the plane—painting, engraving, 
etc.; and the mixed arts, being the smaller dcMrativc 
and semi-industrial arcs. Similar examples of logical, or, 
if you please, natural arrangement, are; putting Bible 
between Judaism—to which the first part, the Old 
Testament, belongs—and Christianity, whose sacred book 
forms the second part; putting Church history between 
C^iscian theology and history; puccin^ statistics between 
geography and economics, since it might have gone in 
dlhcr; puttii^ music between the recreative arts and the 
fine arts. There are many such transjdons, part of them, 
at least, novel in classification. They are not merely 
ingenuities, pleasing only to their contriver; they have a 
cerwin practical value, since they bring books together, 
which one may wish to use at the same time. * 

loi. The notation is, generally speaking, a pure alpha¬ 
betical one; the letters of the alphabet marking the mam 
classes. But, as is inferred in paragraph 54, above, there 
are not rwenty-six main classes; strictly, there are only 
ten, as in the Dewey scheme, and these are marked as 
follows: 

A General Works. 

B Philosophy. 

Br Religion. 

"D Historical Sciences. 

H Social Scieoces. 

L Sciences aod Arts. 

R Useful Arts, Tcchnology- 

V Athletic and Recreative Arts. 

Vv Fine Arts. Music, 

'■ X Arts of Communication by Language. 

. ' Hid., pp, 86-7. 
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The intcrvenir^ letters are given to the more impoitaftt 
divisions. The method of sub-division, as already ex¬ 
plained in section 57, is by the addition of letters; thus, 
every main class may be divided by twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet, if intercalation is necessary to this extent, 
and every division by another twenty-six, and the process 
may be continued as far as desirable. As the length of 
a notation is governed by the number of main classes, it 
will be seen that Cutter has a much briefer notation 
than Dewey. 

102. The Form Divisions in the Expansive system re¬ 
semble Dewey’s, and have a numerical notation which is 
invariable and may be applied to any heading. These are: 

1 Theory of the subject, 

2 Bibliography of the subject. 

3 Biography of the subject. 

4 History. 

5 Dictionaries. 

6 Handbooks, etc. 

7 Periodicals. 

8 Sodeties. 

9 Collections. 


Numbers are also used in the Local List, which is an 
important part of the scheme. Classes F, History, and 
G, Geography, are sub-divided by a decimal number, 
each in practically the same way. Thus, instead of beii^ 
sub-divided by the addition of letters, as in the other 
classes, these classes are minutely divided by figures. 
F without a figure is Universal History; For to F07 deal 
with the periods of Universal History, and Fii to F99 with 
Particular Countries. These numbers have an invariable 
meaning both History and Geography; thus: 


F45 History of Ei^and. 
F451 History of British 
period. 

F452 History of Nonnan 
period. 


G45 Geography of England.. 
G4SI Geography of British 
periw. 

G452 Geography of Norman • 
peri^. , 
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and $0 on. These local numbers may be applied to any 
part of the system; thus: 

Camping out in England VDA45; 
i.e. V, Fine and Recreative Arts; VD, Outdoor Sports; 
VDA, Camping out; 45, England (geographical number). 
Or, if we desired to arrange it as a feature of Snglandy 
the number might be revened but should be preceded 
by the class letter, as G45VDA. This Local List has, 
therefore, the mnemonic value which belongs to a number 
which may be applied anywhere in a scheme with an 
invariable meaning. 

J03. The Seventh Expansion of the scheme was in 
progress when Cutter died, and some parts had been 
issued. The work was continued by experts under the 
general editorship of his nephew, W. P. Cutter, but 
sufficient sup^t has not been fbr^coming to permit its 
completion, ^e first Six schemes are equipped with a 
relative index; the Seventh has a relative index to each 
main class, and presents the appearance of a series of 
minute special classiixcatioiis. It was intended to publish 
a cumulative index of the whole Seventh expansion when 
the work was completed- Briefly, the Cutter classifica¬ 
tion, while it does not present the simplicity of notation 
nor the immediate practical convenience of Dewey’s, is 
probably more perfect as a sample classification scheme 
of its date, although its order has been severely handled 
by Bliss,* who declares it to be logical and philosophical 
but not adequately scientific; is equipped with minute 
direcdons; is a valuable and erudite work, and it is to be 
regretted that its unfinished state prevents it from ranking 
as it deserves among classification systems. 

104. Reaimnos. 

Curraa. Expensiv* CiassifiMtim: The First Six Sekmesy 1891-3. 
- Seventh Sehem, ed- W. P. Gutter. 

- Expwme Classificaim. In Transacdons and Proceediugs 

of the Second International Library Conference, London, 
1897, pages 84-8- 

, ^ Or^Miotion ^fKnouiUdft n Uhf 4 /Ui, pp. 33^41. 
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Busb. Orgenizaiun of KnowUJge h LibrarUs, Chapter XI. A 
fcrmidable criticism of the order. The notation criucUms 
do not seem to be so important. Read after Sayers, bdow. 
Brown. Libraty Ciessifitaiicn, pages 64-8. 
ftiCKARDSON. Cltusifieciio% pages 
Savers. Maiuul of Cltusificalm, Chapter XV. 

105. QuECTlONS. 

(1) The term “expansive** has a rather diftmnt meamog 
in the Gutter scheme from that which is usually given to it 
in other schemes. Show how this is so. 

(2) Show wlw it would be an error to employ too early 
a scheme from tiutcer*s group for a growing Ub^ry. 

(3) How arc rommon ^ulKiivisions madr iti ihc Kxpansivr 
•Schema? 

(4) CfOntrast the notation of Cutter with that of Dewey. 
{5) Explain, with four examples, one of which is to be a 

work of fiction, the application of the Local Lbt. 

(6) Classify the following books by the outlioe of the Sixth 
Scheme given in this chapter: 

WATSRMOUse. ^mastriamfm. 

EoWAaos. British Foreign Policy t8t5-J933- 
Gavdoul. Orai Geman Composition. 

PAVIAN. SxperimenUl Aero^rusm us. 

HoLBU. Modem PhologTopl^. 

Churchill. Marlborougfl: His Life and Tinies. 


CHAPTER X 

THE LIBRARY OP CONORESS CLASSrPlCATION 

106. The Library of Congress Classification owes its 
existence to tlie fortunate ^t that a new library buildir^ 
to house the great library became available at Washington 
in 1899 or thereabouts. Dr. Herbert Putnam had recently 
become the Librarian of Congress, and the occasion was, 
as Putnam himself declared, an unrivalled opportunity, 
and fortunately the man and the means were there to 
sehe it. 
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107. The history of the dassificatioiu used in the 
Library ol Congress has been told in some detail in 
W. Dawson Johnston's History oj ike Library of Congress. 
The library began even more humbly than did our own 
British Museum Library; and its fint classification was 
by then the Baconian Chart became the basis of the 
classification; and this, with successive amendments and 
expansions, was used, though its inadequacy was recog¬ 
nized, undi the new library was well in sight. It was 
seen, however, that if the Library of Conpess was to 
become the first library in the world, as was the ambition, 
it required a classification more in keeping with modem 
needs. 

ro8. Dr. Putnam wrote about the scheme in its 
initial stage: 

'*The fmetion of a classifier in a library is, in brief, to 
orranie the books on the shelves in an orderly sequence. 
But in a library which is to be used, and which is to grow, 
the arrai^ement must be something more than orderly 
—it must be sysUmatic; and it must be elastic; that is 
‘oepansive.’ It must bring tc^ether books on the same 
subject, and within that sul^'ect books by the same auiher; 
and it must give alphabetic, or, under certain subjects, 
chronological sequence to the authors. It must also 
designate each volume by a symbol, which will perma¬ 
nently identify its location and yet pertnit of the msertioR 
in the groups of later addidons with their impropriate 
symbols, each also self-explanatory and precisely locadve. 
There are many schemes of classification; there are several 
schemes of notation. The classifier must determine, what, 
if any, these, or what combinadon of them, will be 
applicable to the particular collection; he must apply this; 
arrange the books accordingly, and indicate on them and 
on the shelf-lists which are tlie records specially In his 
charge the precise location of each book, and its pardculkr 
sym^l (claM and book cumber)."^ 

* 'Ubnjy ofCe^grm. Si^ert 0 ^ MaiaaJ, tgot, p. 99 ^ The iulia 
.ftremifiA. 
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That extract from the Ripori an 4 Manual of the Librarian 
^ Congress, 1901, is an excellent summary <rf our business 
as classified. We may quote Dr. Putnam again briefly 
as to how it was done: 

“The system of classification (to be applied) is one 
devised fiom a compamon of existing schemes (including 
the ‘Decimal’ and the Expansive*], and a consideration 
of the particular condidons in this library, the character 
of its present probable collections^ and of its probable 

use. It is assumed that the departments of history, 
polidcal and social science, and certain others will 
unusually large. It is assumed that inveseigators will 
be more fireely admitted to the shelves.*’ 

109. A brief account may be given of the clasufying 
p^ess as it began ia this period of re>organization in the 
Library of Congress, as this will show the “method” 
on which this uiUitarian classificadon has been made 
to grow: 

“The books are roughly divided by main classes, as 
History, Econpmics, Art, Music, Ma^emadcs, Physics, 
Chemistry, etc., and distributed to the dashers for 
assigiiing to the special subjects. The classifier ascertains 
for each book: 

(tf) The main subject from the author’s point of view 
and from the nature of the contents—somedmes at 
variance with the language of the dtle-page. 

(i) The main subject from the standpoint of the Library 
(e.g. in a theological library the history of a parish will 
be classified wi^ church history; in a general library 
it may be of more value or use with other histories of 
the place). 

(r) The place of that subject in the scheme of classifi- 
cadon in use. This an expert classifier usually knows 
without recourse to the alphabetical index of subjects, 
but in many cases a glance at the shelf^list or at the books 
themselves on the shelves is necessary to make sure that 
the book in hand agrees with the evident character of the « 
other books classified there.” 
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That again sets out what every prof««onaJ dassieer 
is doing every day, but the process has never been better 

defined. . , 

110. These extracts show that the Library of Congress 
scheme has grown froiri actuai work in a cataloguing 
room- The question has always been: what js the subject 
of the book? How can we make a schedule which will 
take that subject and show its relations to other subjects 
to Che best c#ect? This is a much more difficult process 
than classing books by an existing complete schenu^ It 
has meant the review of the whole field covered by a 
class every time a subject occurs which is included in or 
related to it. To quote Putnam again: “The sysUm 
has not sought to follow strictly the scicniffic order 
of subjects. It has sought rather convenient sequence of 
the various groi^» considering them as groups of books, 
not as groups of* mere subjects- It has sought to ^^oid 
technical, foreign or unusual terms in the designation of 
these groups. And if has selected fox the symbols to 
denote them: 

(i) for the main classes the single letters of the alphabet; 

and , .. 

(a) for the subclasses these letters combined with a 
numeral, in ordinary sequence. 


Provision for the insertion of future groups is: 

(i) in intervening numbers as yet unused; 

(a) in the possible use of decimals; 

(g) in the possible combination of a lowct-ease israaJl, 
non-capital] letter with the fingle letter used abne 
at present. “To a certain degree classification by 
form rather than by subject may prove convenient in 
this Library. The documents may be kept together 
and the (Senithsonion) scientific serials.*’ 

in. The classification was built up by a corps of 
classifiers, each a specialist in hU subject. In having at 
- its service a number of expert classifiers, the Library of 
Congress has been unique in library history; in some 
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wdys it is the best staffed library irom the technical point 
of view in the world. Each 6t these spedalists worked 
over the books on his speciality arranged them first 
in what appeared to be theix most practical groups; the 
most important group being that which represented 
the way in which people usually asked for books or made 
use of them. He then sut>*divided them as mlautely as 
possible into the component sut^eco. Some of these sub> 
divisions he made chi^ological» some geographical, some 
alphabetical, and some he made by form. 

118. It must not be supposed, however, that each of 
the classifiers worked his subject irrespective of the others. 
That is dearly absurd from any point of view; but it b 
enough to say that the outline of the classification was 
determined in 1^1,^ and the entire classification has 
taken nearly forty years to reach approximate completion. 

A single mind must have settled the outline of the classifi¬ 
cation, and made it apart from books, and so, like all 
other dassifications which have any claim to our con- 
sideradon, it vf9s worked to a theory, to a ground plan 
or outline constructed mentally by the initiator of the 
scheme. Thb must make in the end for the completeness 
of the scheme and the avoidance of cross-divisions in the 
separate classes. Indeed, Mr. Arthur J. Hawkes, who has 
spent the last twenty years in working the system, writes 
about the classification: one wridng in England,” 

he says, in a recent letter to me, “has yet properly 
appreciated the underlying philosophy of the Library of 
ingress scheme or iu far-reachii^ consequences in the 
practical appUcadon of bock classification; it is the only 
rauonal boolt dassificadon scheme yet devbed. Of course, 
it has its drawbacks, its errors of judgment, and its incon¬ 
sistencies; yet for sanity and pracdcality it cannot be 
approached by any other scheme.” These, of course, are 
the words of an enthusiast, nor do 1 thlr^ they can be 
jusdfied in their entirety, but they do emphasiae the poim ^ 
I have just made that ^though the details of the Library 
' The Outline WM puUi>b«d io 1910. reprioied revu«d 1925, * 
nad furilter enlArged 194s. 
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of Congrcw scheme were worked out separately by separate 
classifiers, there is a connection between all ihe pares of 
the classification, as Mr. Hawkes suggests. 

113. Although other schemes were examined, that 
of Cutter had most direct influence, as the comparative 
outlines show: 


ExPATfsiva SvmM. 

A General Works. 

B Philosophy. 

Br Religion. 

C Christianity. 

D HistoricaJ sciences. 

E Biography. 

F History. 

Geography and 
Travels. 

K Social Sciences. 

1 Demodcs. 

J Civics. 

K Legislation. 

L Sciences and Arts. 

M Natural History. 

N Botany. 

O Zoology. 

R Useful Arts. 

S Constructive Arts. 

T Fabricative Arts. 

U Art of War. 

V Athletic and Recreative 
Arts. 

Vv Fine Arts, Music. 

W Fine Arts. 

X Arts of Communication 

by Language. 


CoNcaass System. 

A General Worb. Poly- 
grapby. 

B Philosophy. 

Bl Religion. 

C History—auxiliary. 

Sciences. 

D History and Topography 
(excluding America). 

E America (general) and 
U-S. (general). 

F United States (local) and 
Americao outside of 
U.S. 

O Geography. 

H Social ocienees. 

HB Economics. 

HM Sociology. 

t Political Science. 

Law. 

L Educatioo. 

M Music. 

N Fine Arts. 

F Language and Literature 
Literary History. 

Q Science. 

R Medicine. 

S Agriculture, Plant and 
Animal Industry. 

T Technology. 

U Military Science. 

V Naval Science. 

Z Bibli^raphy and 
Library Sdence. 
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The classes stait off in the same manner, A and B corre* 
spond and so does H, and the differences may be thought 
to proceed from the fnirpose of the later scheme, which it 
is well to emphasize was made for Library of Coniress; 
that is to say, it is the scheme primarily for the use of a 
legislature. Although, of course, the Library of Congress 
is a national library, performing the funedons our 
British Museum, in ^at it collects all books published 
iu the country, and also the representative literature in 
manuscript, engraved and printed form of the world, it 
has also the functions to p e r f or m of the libraries of our 
House of Lords and House of Commons. This suggests 
that the subjects which are likely to be of interest and 
value to legislators wUl be those most strongly represented 
in the library. The outline we are considering proves 
tHs to be the case; the historical, social and judicial 
sciences bulk in it largely, and America, for example, 
has two whole classes, as is just and proper in the 
circumstances; military and naval sciences are also 
fully dedc with, and so is agriculture, all great national 
subjects. 

114. While, then, the classification is a derivative of 
Outers Expansive Classification, it is only in regard to 
a few suggestions that it is so. Cutter determined to some 
extent the order of the main classes. Cutter also suggested 
letters of the alphabet as the initial mark for main classes. 
Cutter author>maiks are used in several classes of the 
scheme for the alphabetic arrangement of works which 
axe best kept ia author order. 

] 15. The main tables of (he scheme were published a 
class at a dme, each class occupying one volume. The 
smallest (or, rather, sub-division), Folk-lore and its 
Auxiliaries, occupies 43 pages, and the largest are H, 
Social Science, 597 pages, and D, tJnivenal and Old- 
World History, 633 pages. Altt^ether in 1929 the 
twenty-odd volumes of system ran to over 5,000 
printed pages, which figures give some notion of its 
mere physical bulk. The fluidity of the clasaiflcatbn is* 

• 
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a to-be*«cpected but quite notable feature. The classes 
that have already been revised are: 


H 

Social Sdenee 

£d. e. 

1920 

J 

Political Science 

id. 2. 

1924 

L 

Education 

Ed. 2. 

*929 

M 

Music 

Ed- 2 - 

* 9*7 

N 

Fine Arts 

Ed. 3. 

1982 

a 

Science 

Ed. 3. 

1921 

R 

Medicine 

Ed. 2. 

1921 

T 

Technol<^ 

Ed. 2. 

1922 

Z 

Bibli<^pby and Ubrary 

Ed. 3. 

192S. 


Science 


This coincides with the experience of the average librarian, 
It is in these classes, except in Fiction and its auxiliaries 
—especially in Science and its applications in Art and in 
Medicine and Technology—that most movement is made 
and most new literature published. The means at the 
disposal of the Library of Congress for the republication 
of revised tables when they are necessary is one the 
most fortunate circumstances of the scheme, enabling it 
to keep abreast of all subjects moderately well.* 

I x6, The principles of arrangement of the individual 
classes so fax as we are able to ^ow them are as follows; 
(i) GmsTol form divisions which cormrt of periodic^, 
sociedcs, collections, dictionaries, etc., very much like 
those found in ocher classifications. It is argued chat the 
pladng of form divisions at the head of a class is not only a 
l^cal arrangement but it nukes visible to the user of the 
shelves the begioniitf of a new subject. 

12> Thsory and phuosophy. 

131 History. 

4) TnoSUts. Csnsral Works. 

31 Law. RiguUlion. State fieialion. 

10} Study and Teaching. 

7) Spe^ su&Jeets and suh-dmnoas of subjects, progressivefrm 
ihenore geteralte thcspec^asfarasispessibUinlogual order. 

, 117. A classification order reached on the principle of 
trial error such as U employed is difficult to sec down 

* Qoas K. Law» has oOtbeeo puUi»be4. 
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in any useful way in a text-book; although elsewhere it 
has been attempt^, not very successfully. If the preceding 
paragraphs are studied carefblly with t/u scheme, its many 
ramihcadons may be seen, but they cannot be brought 
to a neatly compacted statement such as can be made of 
Cutter, Brown, and Dewey. To repeat to some extent r 
the ruilation employs as its initial basis—that is, to mark 
main classes—all the letters of the alphabet singly (A-Z), 
except 1 and O (which might be confused with J or I, or 
with nought and, so far, WXY have not been employed). 

A second letter (AA-AZ to ZA-ZZ) is used to mark main 
divisions. For further sub-division an arabic number, 
used in ordinary running sequence but capable of being 
ejroanded decimally if necessary, is added (1-9999). If 
all the possibilities are summed up it is seen chat, before 
decimal division is resorted to, an expansion of approxi- 
mately 20 main classes with 20 divisions, each divided 
into ten thousand numbers, is possible; that is to say, 
altogether about 4,000,000 places can be provided if t^ 
Ictien mentioned as left out, are left out in both main 
class and division. Many of the number sequences, 
however, so far are not fully employed, and many gaps 
are left for inserdoua of subject numbm; and, on the 
other hand, auxiliary divisional figures and letters give 
further expansions. Qass H, Social Sciences—a very 
important subject in a Congressional library—may be 
studied for examples. The synopsis is as follows: 

Social Scixnces. 

H General. 

HA Staiistics. 

Economics. 

HB Economic Theory. 

HC^HD Economic KUtoiy. 

(i.e. HC h^adonal Production, Economic 

Conditions « 

HD Agriculture and Industries, Land, 
etc.). 
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HE 

Transportation and Communication 

HF 

Commerce, including Tariff. 

HG 

Finance. 

nj 

Public Finance. 


SocaoLOQY. 

HM 

General. Theory. 

HN 

Soci^ History, etc. 


Sub-Division proceeds as indicated above (section ii6). 
The geneial form divisions resemble those in other classi¬ 
fications in purpose, and to some extent in the terms 
used, but they aw “adaptive” in that they are repeated 
wherever they arc needed with different numbers and 
slightly different phrasing to meet the requirement of 
various subjects; thus: 

GaKElUI.. AOMCULTURS AWD iNDWrAIBS. 



Periodicals. HD 

Theories. 

0 

Year Books. 

17 

Treatises. 

(O-I9 

Societies. 

21 

General Worb. 

SI-29 

Congresses. 

67 

Exhibitions. 

31-39 

GollMtions. 

JOI 

Periodicals. 

4 J “49 

Encyclopedias. 

XO3 

Associations. 

5 J -53 

History, 

105 

Congres^r etc* 

57-59 

Bj<^Taphy. 



61 

Theory. 



62-69 

Study and Teaching, 



7»-79 

General Works. 




This inconstant repetition expands the cables enormously 
but at the same time makes each class a complete entity 

_the classiffer need not» as a rule, refer to other parrs 

of the scheme, when he is using it. 

Sample notations of subjects are as follows: 

AomeuLTuaa. 

HD 1405 Congresses. 

1411 General Works, 

1421 Statistics. Tables. 

1425 Theory. 
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1428 lotemational regulation of agriculture. 

General. 

1429 Intemadonal Institute of ^Iculrure, Rome. 

Docuxnenti. 

•A 1-5 Its publications. 

•A 6. Preliminary documents. 

•A 7-Z By country. 

1450 NonofBdaJ. 

1439 Agricultural credit. 

J440 By country, A-Z. 

Here we see at HDi4S9'A7-Z and at HD 2440 the use of 
alphabetic tables whi<^ are more \ised in this scheme 
than ia any other before that of B 1 U$. Some subjects can 
be better arranged in alphabetical than in class order, 
as critics of Dewey have pointed out in connexion with 
his arrangements of Indoor and Outdoor Sports in 790, 
and other subjects. There are interesting uses of this with 
geographical numbers; for example, in Class N under 
Alt, arts cities are given alphabetical treatment. Here, 
10 return to H, we have the treatment at HS, Religious 
Societies: 

HS 152^ GoileciioQS. 

1520 Directories. 

1529 History. 

By ^urch 
Under each: 

(1) General. 

*A9-^9 Periodicals and Congresses. 

•A3-5 Directories. 

•A6-Z Other- 

(2) General Societies, A-Z. 

By counoy. 

fgl United states. General. 

{4) Local. 

{5) Foreign LocaL 

and here is a sample from HF, Accounting: 

HP 5667 Auditing. 

3669 Instauacion of accounts. • 
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Sp^ai forms. 

5671 Card system. 

5673 Columnar and tabular. 

5677 Loose sheet. 

5661 Special accounts and books. 

*A4 Adjustment accounts. 

•B2 Balance sheet. 

•B3 Bill book, etc. 

•C4 Cheque book. etc. 

56S6 Special lines business. 

•A2 Accountants’ accounts. 

•A3 Agricultural credit associations. 

•A9 Automobiles. 

*B3 Bakers. 

•Cl5 Carriage builders, etc. 

118. The Library of Congress lays great stress upon 
grouping every sub-division of a l^gcr subject under 
countries where possible, and perhaps more than any 
other classification it shows the rdations between different 
types of material. This is impossible for me to demonstrate 
without many «xajnple8, I would surest, however, that 

this point of geographical sub-division should be examined 
and that the student should seek through any one class 
for the various ways in which it can be done. Charles 
Martel, who is responsible for the general working of the 
Congress scheme, has advised us to study carefully class 
HG, Money, banking and insurance, in order to see how 
local numbers work out. As with other formal tables, the 
method of printing the countries every time geographical 
arrangement is needed is one more reason why the 
classincation in its printed form is so tremendously Icng^y. 

119. The specim sub-arrangement of the scheme into 
the alphabetic or geographical or chronological order has 
given rise to various manipulations of the notation, but 
these manipulations are never general to the whole classi¬ 
fication as are the common sub-divisions and geographical 

^ubles of other schemes. Mnemonics therefore play little 
^p art in the scheme. Wherever a special sub-divisional table 
is required, Jt is constructed and printed. Occasionally, 
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for the arraagement of authors, what seems to be 
an adapted Cutter number is used^ and notadon com¬ 
binations such as iy26a9‘Ax7 arc fair^ frequent. This 
number, by the way, means the Public i^cvenue of Wales 
since 1901 Social Science, J Public Finance, 2240-352 
Public Revenue, Wales is 2629 in that number sequence, 
and -Aj-Z, the years from 1901 to the present. 

120. Although there are general tables at the end of 
each printed dass which gamer together the alphabetic, 
geographic, and other au^ary form divisions used in 
the class, the absence of cables of sub-divisions common 
to the whole scheme, such as those of Dewey, Cutter, and 
Bliss, has tended to make Che scheme to be a series of 
great spedal classifications. While there is undoubted 
connection between all the main classes of the scheme, 
it Is a loose one. The outline of the classlfrcation has, for 
the reasons given In paragraph 98, above, no recognizable 
natural or phfrosophical order, and there is no striving 
after unifonnicy of method in the sub-division of the 
classes. Bach class is complete in itself, and may be 
applied with success to a special collcctioii or library, 
without reference to the other classes; the spe^ tables 
are ready for use, if they exist, in the class; if they do 
not exist, it would seem that the dassifrer maltes them to 
suit his own needs as he goes along. 

121. Each class has an admirably full index which is 
relative so far as the class indexed is concerned. Each 
is therefore a complete special classification with index, 
special tables and all auj^aries complete. The publica¬ 
tion of each class separately enables the revision of any 
that requires it with the minimum of cost in time and 
money. There is no general index as yet, there may never 
be one, to the whole classification. 

122. A quotation from E. C. Richardson' may do to 
stun up the system. 

“This very full system is bring prepared Mth g^i care ^ 

and by extremely competent bands, and when 
14s. Th$en 6 i 4 l otd TwtitaL * 
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finished and unified, make a fonnidable rival to the Bru^U 
System for closeness of dasrificatioD and fullness of index. 
!t gains over the Brussels or the latest expansion of the 
Dewey in its freedom from some of the old categones, but 
it is doubtful if the mixed letter and whole number system 
of notation will suit the average librarian as well as the 
decimal systems or Brown’s method of mixing letters and 
decimals. Its h^h scientific qualities and thoroughness with 
its excellent indexing (which In itself would m^e a much 
worse system of notation workable) together with the 
practical considerations which arise from the Library of 
Ogress card printing work, will probably result In a large 
use of this system when finished.” 

In the Surv^ oftfu Librarus of Ikt UniUd Stales conducted 
by the A.L.A. in 1927, we get this infonnation: 

1. The Dewey Clarification Is used by 96% of the public 
libraries reporting—by 981 out of 2019 and by 89% of 
the college and university libraries (223 out of 249). 

II. The Cutter by 80 public libraries and 4 colleges. 

III. The Library of Congress by 3 public libraries (one of 
wbidi modifies it), 14 ooUe^ libraries, Including some 
who arc reclaasif^ng at the time of report. Some of 
them, however, make many modifieatioiis or use it only 
in special classes. 

In Great Britain, so far as enquiry go«,‘ in about 498 
libraries Dewey holds the field, and sixteen use modifica¬ 
tions of Dewey. Forty-one use Brown’s Subject Classifi¬ 
cation. One only uses Cutter. Nine libraries use the 
Library of Congress Scheme. It is used in the National 
Lib«^ of WiJes, and in Edinburgh public libraries. At 
Wigan it is used in the reference d^artments only. 
Mr, L. R. McColvin, who worked wiA the system at 
Wigan, is of opinion that it is too complex in its notation 
and in other characteristitt for use in ordinary general 
lending libraries, but Dr. E. A. Savage docs not share 
this view. The classification used by Mr. Headicar at 

*J. L. Tbomtpo. **CUs3ificatwQ io Gr«al Briuio: a Brief Survey'*— 
‘Litwy IMd, voL 40, pp. 193^ 
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the British Library of Political Science is an adaptation, 
and appears to be Library of CocLgress divisions v/ith a 
Dewey notation. The scheme is not published. 

It will be seen chat the writer in TTu Libraiy Assonaiin 
Ricord a year or so ago, who said that the Dewey Classih' 
cation was “overshadowed by the Library of Congress 
Classiheation” was making his wish father to the thought 
Nevertheless, a great classihcation which appears so late 
in Ubraritt, must make its way slowly and no doubt many 
libraries will, in due course, tom to this system, if the 
challenge now being made by Bliss’s Sysitm of Bibliograpfdc 
Cldssificaiiop, a more o^anic scheme, does not prevail 
against it. 

123- Rbaoikos. 

LnitutY or CoKORza. CUis^eiien. 1901. 

[One volume of Outline and a separate volume for each 
major class or division. There is usually a short preface 
to each volume.] 

tiiSRARY or GoNoaass. Report to the Lxhraiany 1901 ; Part II, 
Mormalt pp. 224>4$. And later annual reports. 

Buss. The Or^onizotion of Knowledge in Libraries, Chapter Xll. 
Martel, Charles. The Ldnivy of Congttis ClasRfeation. bt 
Estms O^ed to Herbert Futnam, <929. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 

Clnss^aiion: a brief eenspeotus of presettS d<^ libra/y praetke. 
In H. P. Sawyer's The Library audits Contents, pp. 255-^. 
[G.M. is chiri catalogue Divmon at the L. q( G. The 
drst paper Is an excellent brief account which might be 
read first in this series of readings.] 

Richardson. Classi/kation. [Pages on L G. Classifications 
differ in each edidoo.] 

Sayers. Manual of Classifieolion, Chapter KVI, 

(The chapter, by A. J. Hawkes, is the best account of 
the .Scheme.] 

124. QuEanoss. 

(() What needs of the Library of Congress led it to under* 
ta^ a new classification scheme? 

(2) Comment on the purposes of a classlhcation as enumer¬ 
ate by Dr, Putnam. 
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(3) How do«s tho L. G. scheme differ ia outline from the 
£)^amive scheme, and why? 

(4) Write a brief account of the notation. 

(g) There are no common sub*divisions lo the L. C. 
scheme.” Is this true? 

(6) Classify by the L-C. outline in this chapter, the 
following books: 

CoHtN & Naore. Ininduciion la Logic and SeUnlific Method. 

KmKPAT&iCK. Tfu Spanish Con^uislators. 

Gawuson. Introdiulm to ihe Mislory of Medicine. 

Waua. Expermeni in Autobiognphy. 

KaDOaovE. Practical Commercial MaihanatUs. 

Suuusfu. The kestoration Theatre. 

CHAPTER XI 

DECIMAL CLASSinCATlON 

125. A decimal classiffcatioii is one in which the 
decimal system of numbere is applied in one of several 
possible ways. It' has been applied to library rooms and 
alcoves, as in the system explained briefly by Cim,* which 
was devised for Henry II of Prance by Lacroix du Maine 
in 1583 for the “perfect ordering” of a library. This 
paragon of a library would comprise 10,000 volumes, 
contained in 100 bookcases, each of which would hold 
100 volumes. The decimal diaracter of this shelf arrange¬ 
ment is obvious, but that character docs not seem to have 
extended (0 the book notadon. In outline, the subject 
order was as follows: 

1-17 Religion. 
iS-ar Arts and Sciences. 

8 9*D2 Becriptions of the Universe. 

5-72 Concerning the Human Race. 

and succeeding classes, similarly numbered, dealt with 
Cdcbrated Soldiers, the Works of God, and Memories 
* and Miscellany. 


^ L$ LeoH, V0I. iv, p. 309. 
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126. It would be strange if the manifest coDveniesces 
of a decimal arrangement of books had not been recog- 
xiized> and, indeed, in 1859 E/lwaid Edwards declarM 
that the system had *'been well known in European 
libraries for scores of years,” but apart &oca du Maine 
I have not foimd an example. Nearly three centuries 
were to elapse before a book appeared with the tide 
A Decimal i^tem for tht Arrangemini and Adrmaisiraiion 
of Libraries, Boston, privately printed^, by Nathaniel 
Shurtleff. Shurtleff, liEe d*x Maine, numbered decimally 
not the books but the sfulw, which were therefore hxed. 
His method was to arrange the books in alcoves containing 
ten presses or tiers, each of which contained ten shelves. 
The books on each shelf were numbered consecutively, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., so that a press-mark TtT> would 
mean the £ilh book on the second shelf of the eleventh 
tier or press. The units denote shelves and the tens tiers 
ail through the library, giving in one number a double 
direction to press and shdf.’’^ It will be seen that thU 
fixed shelf method is based on ideas similar to those which 
produced the collegiate press-marking system, described 
in paragraph 86. Brown tells us that the system was at 
one time used in Boston public library. 

127. Two other decimal systems may be mentioned in 
pasdng. At the Bodleian Library in the years 1844-80 
art interesting scheme of notation was employed of which 
Rutherford Purnell says: **However early Mr. Dewey’s 
experiments began, I do not think they could have begun 
as early as this. And yel ihc principle U identical.”® 
Brown also describes a method o£ decimal arrai^ment, 
this time like du Maine and Shurtleff confined to shelf- 
numberii^, which was used in the eighties in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow. He writes: ** Its shelves ate numbered 
consecutively throughout in tiers of ten, but no marking 
is used for the different presses. Each book is numbered 
in order of receipt in a book of progressive numbers called 

' The only ortgin*! copy ot this I have seen U nmv in the Wijtan Public 
Libreiries. Yhe Uhrary Association has a lypewrliten copy. ^ 

* Brown. Aianuol e/Ciissificslia^, it ■ 

* Purnell. Des'clopment of No^ption. The LtiraTy Atsiuen/. %'ol. viu. p. 30. 
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a Location Booij which has columns ruled to show the 
shelf numbers or place of each book as well as its author 
and title. A certain number of shelves or ticis is assigned 
to each class of books, and on these shelves a fairly dose 
subject classiQcation is maintained.” 

128. All these methods, however, are only of histoncal 
interest to-day, and when we use the term Decimal 
Classification, we thini of the system devised by Melvil 
Dewey and first published by him in 1875. In considering 
Dewey, however, from the an^lc until now used, we are 
focusing attention too exclusively upon the notation- 
The Decimal Classification is an “inverted Bacoman 
classification,” a name which muse be explained. 

129. The Bceonian Claisijieaiion. Of all philosophical 
schemes of thought, or classifications of knowledge, that 
which has had by far the most influence on library 
classification is the so-called “chart of learning” which 
can be deduced from Francis Bacon's Adtjcneemeni of 
Uoming, 1605.* In this, as preliminary to his own philo¬ 
sophical system, Bacon attempted to plot out tlw fields 
of knowledge which men had conquered and in doing so, 
with remarkable prevision, was able to show the p^ts 
they had yet to conquer. This chart, or classification, 
he based upon the mental faculties. He writes of “the 
commencement of the intellectual process”: 

“The sense, which is the door of the intellect, is affected 
by individuals only. The images of these individuals—that 
is the impression which they make on the sense—fix them? 
selves in the memory, and pass into it in the first insta^ 
eDtire as it were, just as they come. These the human mind 
proceeds to review and ruminate; and thereupon, cither 
simply rehearses them, or makes fanciful imitations of them, 
or analyse and classifies them. Wherefore, from these three 
fountains, Memory, Imagination and Reason, flow these 
'Sub^quent editiow 19^9, IMS- An «nlaited 9 tw m Latin, Dt 
OiMiUtf ti it«cnmfu Seuiuiofvt, appeared in. iea3, of wh)eh Speddmg 1 
(rarulation (Works of Bacon, vgl. iv,), 1854, is (b« best available. Tlu edition 
of tbe AAvtermtiU by W, A. Wriebt, OvendeQ Press. 1676, has a connect 
fol^^ chan, artd ebat by Tbonus Case, in tbe World’s Qaaies, OsJord 
' University is food. 
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three eroanadons, History, Poesy and Philosophy; and there 
can be no others. For 1 consider history and experience to 
be the same thing, as aJso philosophy and the sciences.”^ 

Simply then. Bacon recognizes three distinct human 
facuitiea, memory, imagination, and reason, which being 
applied to observed things produce literary efiects m 
books or studies of History, Poesy^ and Reason. On this 
basis. Bacon draws up his dassification, and it is particu¬ 
larly necessary to observe the last phrase of the quoted 
statement which avers that philosophy comprises the 
sciences. Of the validity of Bacon*s tkeory, there are, of 
course, grave doubts, seeing chat human faculties are not 
in the separate compartments to which he assigns them; 
but that is a matter of speculative theory outside, our 
present scope. For us the point is that the classification 
thus foreshadowed and svorked out in Tkt Adua^wmerU 
was used In several important libraries for book arrange¬ 
ment, and was the classification of the Library of Congress 
in its first hundred years. The outline arranged as a 
modem schedule is as follows: 

BACON’S CLASSIFICATION OF LEARNING 

HISTORY (MEMORY)- 
Natural Hittory. 

History gf generations. 

(Heavenly bodies, earth and sea, “masses” or “greater 
colleges”—i.e. the four elements, “spedes” or “lesser 
colleges”—i.e. zoology and botany.) 

History of preiergencrations. 

“Irregulars” of nature, such as monsters, witchcraft, 
and marvels. 

History of arts (nature wrought or mechanical). 

GrviL History. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Special. 

Hbtory of prophecy. 

Divine judgments or Providence. 

* £>t Avfttmtis. Speddtog’i edicion of Works, voJ. iv, pp. 
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*r<S;«x » eonti^u»n« and ^ ,of 

actiom and event*, without cause* and pretext*. ) 

^^^comc the public acts, edicts, etc.) 

Antiquities. 

Perfect history. 

Chronicles. 

Universal. 

Annals. 

Journals. 

Particular. 

Annals. 

Journals. 

Lives. 

Relations. 

astronomy comWjied). 

Leaming and the arts. 

Appendicca to history. 

Orations. 

Letter*. 

Apophthegou, 


POESY (IMAGINATION). 
NxitaATTV^. 

DB.ASUT10. 

Parasoucai~ 

(Le. fables, allegory). 


PHILOSOPHY (REASON). 

DiviKa (natural theology). 

Natural. 

Speculative. 

Primary philosophy. 

^^^ludes astronomy and astrology). 
' Pint principles of thing*. 
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Fabric of tbiogs or the world. 

Variety of thiogs. 

Concrete. 

(Divided like natural hiacory.) 
Abstract. 

Configuiationa of matter. 

(Rather sUiUs of matter}. 
Motions. 

(Attraction and repulaoo> etc.). 
Metaphysc. 

Operative. 

Mechanic. 

(Applied physic). 

Magic. 

(applied metaphysc). 

Mathemadc. 

pure. 

Mixed. 


1*9 


HUHATt. 

Philosophy of humanity. 

(Man as an individual). 

Nature or state of man. 

(Includes miseries and prerogatives of his state and 
ffRad (Ptd M./). 

Body. 

Medicine. 

Cosmetic. 

(Personal hygiene). 

Athletic. 

Voluptuary (sensual arts). 

Painting. 

Mude. 

Other arts of pleasure. 

Soul. 

Breath of life (rational soul). 

Sensible or produced soul. 

Motion. 

Sense. 

Substance and Diculties. 

Use and otgecu of the faculties. 


« 


10 
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Logic- 

Art of discovering. 

Art of judging- 

Aic of retainij^ (mcicoryj. 

Art of rransmittii^, 

{Here come grammar, speech, wnung, 
rhetoric). 

Ethic. 

, civil. 

E in society), 
rsation. 

(Includes etiquette and manners). 

^^onduc" of business, pctsonal fortune and 
advaocement). 

Empire or slate government. 

(Include economics and law). 

I to In Tki Adoancmeni of Learning Bacon has «• 
pounded the principles of Ms system at l^gth, explaii^ 
most of the terms which time has renderi^ unfanti^ 
or of which the meaning has changed. I shall theretore 
content myself with a few brief remarks on the scheme 
and at the same time direct the student to the work 
mentioned. History has a wider connotation ti^n now; 
it includes Natural and Civil History, and the latter 
includes not only Ecclesiastical History but Litcr^ 
History as well. Natural History has a cunous wtei^on 
over the sdenccs now denominated Astronomy, Geology, 
Physical Geography, and Biology, with their ^vmoiu ; 
over the irrcgulariues of nature; and al», it should 
specially be noted, over the Arts now called Useful Arts, 
Technology, etc. Civil History and its sub-divisions swm 
clear. Note, however, that Biography (Lives} is mcluded 
in it as in Dewey and other modem Khem«; as also 
penonal memoirs of particular events (Relations) ; 
and that Oratory, Lettcn, and Aphorisms, Proverbs and 
Maxims (Apophthegms) are considered as being related 
to History Poesy embraces all worb of imagination 
, irrespective of form; that is to say, whether In prose or 
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narradve, draitiatic, or lyric. Note careMy the 
disdncdon between narradve poetry and poetry m 
parable form. Philosophy is an important c^. Its 
divisions are Divine, Natural, and Hun^ PHosophy. 
Natural Philosophy is Speculative, 

Mathein»ijcal, and lias the old connotaaon of the term, 
that is to say. it takes in physics and metaphyncs, applied 
physics and metaphysics, and pure and mixed madie- 

raiics. Humanphilosophyhastwomamaspects,physic^ 

(Body) and mental (Soul). Sou! “ 
aid TO mean “the mind" rather than the etern^ S^t 
of the theologians. Closely cognate TO human philtwl^ 
is CivU Philosophy, which, being interpreted partly by 

a m^em term, is Sociology- j,,;,:, 

i<i 1. Such a scheme cannot answer modern nwOs, it u 
too restricted in its base, quite apart from the fact that 
Bacon’s description of the working of man s^ulu« m 
three separate movements cannot be sustained. But iK 
relationship to the Dewey scheme, as shown in pmgt^h 
1 is established and to ignore it—as an othenvise useful 
wide to library students advises!-is TO remain unawa^re 
of the only explanation of Dewey’s otherwise mexplicable 
order. 

132. Readings. 

Bacon. AiA^anemfnt of Ltomini. 

Flint Phiiosopi^ as a Scuntumjn and a Mtstarp »/ 

ClassiJUatiom of the Sixenus, pp. 101-13. . si c ..-e 

Buss. Orguiizdlian of Snowltdp and the System of the Sciences, 

SAveM.’ ^M^ofClassifieaiion, Chapter XII. 

‘o^E^pSnS^Siy the advantages which Lacroix du Maine 

expected from his sdicme. _i_« 

(2l What can you say about the scheme of Shurtiett. 

(3) What ww Bacon’s purpose m wimng The Advanumenl 

of Learning^ . . 

» A useful criticiim of the philosophy of the system appears m Flint's 
HuW7>flhe CUiS^eotiev 9f Seinas. 
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(4) Explain ia your own words Bacon’s account of the 
phil^pbical basil of his chart. 

($) In what ways does tbe modern meaning of certain of 
Bacon’s terms differ from his ovm^ 

{$) What can you say of the influence of Bacon on library 
clsttiflcation? 


CHAPTER Xn 

THS DEWEY CLASSIFIGaTIOK 

134. Melvil Dewey (1851-1932) was sub-librarian of 
Amherst College, Massachusetts, when he gave aticnciou 
to the problem of the classifying of libraries . He tells us 
that he devoted some six months of “intensive study” to 
all tbe systems in vogue, and that he received suggestions 
from the classifications of Natale Battezzati,^ of Milan, 
W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, and Jacob Schwartz. It is 
difficult to trace any likeness between the schemes of 
Dewey and of Schwartz, or the variant of Brunet proposed 
by Battezzati, but we can sec that he actually copied that 
of Harris. VV. T. Harris was a distinguished American 
philosopher and educationist, who devis^ bis inversion 
and expansion of Bacon’s inteUectual chart in 1870 for the 
arrangement of his catalogue of the 5 c. louis PubUc School 
Library. This he afterwards described in The Journal of 
Sptadaiivt Philosophy> which he edited.* The outlines ^ 
Bacon, Harris, and Dewey will show their relationship. 

Harris’s use of the term Science instead of Philosophy 
merely gives Bacon’s meaning for modem readers. Act, 
too, is nearer Bacon’s intention nowadays than the some¬ 
what archaic Poesy. It is dear that Harris's outline and 
Dewey’s are the same in all essentials. 

Thoe outlines are very intecestiag to all who care to 
study the development of our most popular scheme. At 

* Aim SaUma id 

* B»k CUwifionon. ^ vcJ. iv, pp. c 

• tBTft. 
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the same time it should be remembered that the working 
out of the individual classes in the first instance was done 
for Dewey largely by the faculties of Amherst GoDege. 
While Bacon and his successors determined the curious 
outline, the internal order is really that which subjects 
were studied in 1676 in a particular college. 
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*55* The classification was developed early in 1873 
and afier three years' practical application at Amherst 
it was published anonymously in 1876 under the title A 
Clauifiiatum end Suhjeet Index for Mte/ogamg and arTOn^ni 
ihe Roab end Pamphlets of a Ubraty (An^erst, Mass.), and 
a brief account appeared in ^e same year in Public 
Lihraries of die Vmied Stoics of America, and I have also 
what is apparently an abridgment, with the title: Main 
Divisions I uf a Classifcaiion and Subject Index/For Caiahguing 
and Arranging jthe IBooks and Pamphlets a LibraiylMeloU 
Dew^lAmherst, Afitw./i876. 

The first edition consisted of 12 pages of introductory 
matter, 12 pages of tables, 18 pages of indexr--42 pages 
in all ; and the edition was of a ^ousand copies. After 
nine years (1885), a new edition was called for with much 
expanded tables, which was 01314 pages, and subsequent ^ 
expansions appeared in 1888, 1891, 1894, 1899, 1911>. 
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1913. 1915, J9*9. J922, *927, 1932 and 1942. The first 

edition had 2,600 index entries, the iwclnh 43,000, and 
the 1044. (14th edition) many thousands more. A survey 
compiled for the American Library Directory, 1945, 
showed that 96 per cent of the public libraries reporting, 
80 per cent of the college and university libraries, and 64 
per cent of the special libraries used the scheme i and that 
the tables had been translated wholly or in part into u 
lantruaccs. No classification has had such a record. 

136. The classification is best described in the words 
Dewey uses in his earliest prefaces “The library is fiist 
divided into pine special libraries which are called Classes. 
The Classes are Philosophy, Theology, etc., and are 

numbered with the nine digits: 

0 

1 Philosophy, 

2 Theology. 

3 Sodology- 

4 Philology. 

5 Natural Science. 

€ Useful Arts. 

7 Fine Arts. 

8 Literature. 

^ Hisiory. 

“Thus Class 9 is Che Library of History 5 Class 2, the 
Library of Theology. These special libraries or Classes are 
then considered iadependendy, and each one is sepa^ted 
again into nine speaal Divisions of the main subject. 
These Divisions are again numbered from i to 9 as were 
the classes. Thus 59 is the 9th Division (Zoology) of the 
5Ch Class (Natural Science): 

30 Natural Sdencc. 

31 Mathematics. 

32 Astronomy. 

33 Physics. 

54 Chemistry. 

55 Geology. 

36 Palaeontology. 

57 Biology. 

. 38 Botany. 

59 Zoology. 
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“A final division is then made by separating each of these 
Divisions into nine Sections which are numbered the same 
way with the nine digits. Thus, 513 is the 3rd Section 
(Geometry) of the ist Division (Mathematics) of the 5th 
Class (Natural Science): 


310 Mathematics. 

311 Arithmetic. 

A^bra. 

Geometry. Conic Sections. 
Trigonometry. 

De^iptive Geometry. 

Analytic Geometry. Quarternions. 
C^ulus. 

[Left blank for new subjects.) 
Probabilities.’* 


5*2 

5*3 

5*4 

5*5 

516 

51S 

5*9 


137. These principles have remained constant, but the 
decimal method envisaged the inevitable development 
that takes place in a system with the growth of knowledge 
and its literature; although Dewey reminds tis honically 
that his modest 12 pages of tables and i ,000 sections were 
“criticized as alcogeriier too elaborate lor even a lar^e 
library.” Dewey dways uses a three-figure basis for his 
notation; thus Science is always written 500, Mathematics 
510, Fine Arts 700, and Paindi^ 750, the sub-divisions 
being written 511, 512, and so on, always maintaining 
this three-figure The zero means that the subject 

is viewed generally in the books so marked. (It also 
means that the method of classifying changes at the zero, 
as we shall see later.) When more minute sub-divisions 
are required, a decimal point is placed after the third 
figure—its invariable poricon in Dewey—and the d^ts 
1-9 are added to |?ve nine further sub-^visions: 


500 

510 

5*2 

312*1 

512 a 
5122 


Science. 

Mathematics. 

Algebra. 

oyneiDs of a^bra. 
Numeric equatioos. 
Algebraic ^uations. 
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5 ^ 2*4 

5*25 

5126 


Series, etc. 

Combinatory analy«8. 
Proportion and progression, etc. 


and for further division, nine more digits are used, as m: 


5iS'2 Numeric equations. 

51 S'21 Equations, lat to 4th degrees. 

51222 Higher numeric equations. 

and sub-divisions of each of these can be continued by 
the addition of further digits to any extent that may be 
required. Dewc/s common sub-divisions are: 


ot 

02 

03 


07 

08 

09 


Theory, philosophy or science. 
Outlines, mariuah, compcnds or 
charts 

Dictionaries or cyclop#dlas 
Essays, addresses, tracts, letters 
Periodicals, magazines, rcvie%vs 
Sociecid, academies, exhibitions, 
reports of societies 
Education, study, teaching, 
museums, schools 
Collected works, collections, ex¬ 
tracts, libraries, maxims, 
miscellaneous, treatises 
History 


Of or 
on 
any 

Subject. 


These are applied anywhere to show the point of view 
from which the book is written or the form it takes. These 
common sub-divisions are always preceded by the aero 
shown, but in main classes and divisions the zero usually 
forms part of Dewey’s three-figure basis, and is already 
written and must not be repeated. Tfu zao indicetts ihai 
tfu hook is a gsnenl one on ihe subject indifoled the figures 
in from of it, and that the figures after U mean the form or 
point of view“\ thw; 

5 is General Science. 

500 is General Science, written with 3-figure base. 

501 Theory of General Science. 

51 is Mathematics, Generally. 
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510 u Mathematics, written with base. 

510*1 Theory of Mathematics gcDcrally. 

512 is Algebra. 

512*01 Tlwsory of Algebra. 

512*8 Numeric equations. 

512 *201 Theory of numeric equations. 

5(2*21 Equations of (st-4th degrees. 

5(2*2101 Theory of equations w ist-4th degrees. 

Unless this rule is observed there is possible confusion ia 
the use of the common sub'divUion numbers. 

13$. The above are mnemonic characters, of course, 
and Dewey uses mnemonics freely. The most important 
are in his Unguistu numbers in 420-499 Philology, and 
used with minor modifications in 810-899 Literature, 
and his geographical numbers to be found in the tables for 

History, 930-999* . ^ 

139. To take the linguisQc numbers first The com¬ 
parative outlines of Philology and History show thus: 


400 

Pfulchgj. 

General. 

800 

LiUrelure. 

General. 

4J0 

Comparative. 

810 

American. 

480 

English. 

8ao 

English. 

430 

Goman. 

830 

German. 

44 « 

French. 

840 

French. 


and wherever, for example, English occurs, it is always 
marked *, French is always 4, and so on. But q is not 
always English, or 4 French. 

140, The geographical numbeis are somewhat similar, 
but are much more elaborate and should be (dearly dis¬ 
tinguished. Every continent has a constant number and 
so has every country ; thus: 


4 

is Europe. 

5 

Asia. 

€ 

Africa. 

4 > 

Scotknd. 

5 * 

China. 

6x 

N. Africa. 

42 

England. 

Sa 

Japan. 

6fi 

Egypt* 

43 

Germany. 

53 

Arabia. 

63 

Abyssinia. 


These numbers originate in the class History, aud 9 
prefixed to them completes the history number, gr pre¬ 
fixed to them completes the geography; thus 942 is the 
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History of England, 914 2 is the Geography or Description 
of England- These numbers may be suffixed to many 
class numbers, as indicated in Dewey’s Table I of the 
Appendix and in others where required after the Form 
number 09'; thus 354 is Administration, 354*42, Admini¬ 
stration of England, 354*43, of Germany; Botany is 580, 
580 Q is the history of Botany, and 580*942 the history of 
English Botany, and so on. The number which divides 
a subject therefore is dll that part of the number in 
9SO-999» which follows the 9; but it must be understood 
that the 9 is omitted. It will also be seen that “period 
division numbers” arc almost always unnecessary. 

141. Other mnemonic numbers arc limited to literary 
forms and philological forms. Literary forms as a whole 
apply only to 800 Literature. These arc t Poetry, 

2 Drama, 3 Fiction, 4 Essays, 5 Oratory, 6 Letten, 
7 Satire, 8 Miscellany. Thus: 

820 Englbh literature. 840 French Literature. 

821 English poetry. 841 French poetry. 

$22 English drama 842 French drama. 

823 English fiction. 843 French fiction. 

and so on for all languages. Whenever these forms 
appear these formal numbers are used. For example, 
869 is Portuguese Literature, 869*1 Portuguese Poetry, 
89x 62 is Irish Literature, 891*622 Irish Drama, and so 
on for all forms. Philological forms come mainly from 
class 400, Language; thus 1 Orthography, 2 Etymology, 

3 Dictionaries, 4 Synonyms, 5 Grammar, 6 Prosody, 
7 Dialects, 8 Texts, Aus: 

423 English Grammar. 

433 German. Grammar. 

4^1*73 Russian Grammar. 

^7 English Dialects. 

437 Gerxnaa Dialects. 

491*77 Rusrian Dialects. 

- Dewey’s Table IV is a full list of these. 

. ' S«e pftr*gf*phi ^ and 290. 
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Minor but useful mnemonic devices are shown in such 
directions as, “divide like general classification”; e.g. 

S 30 Bible. 

220*8 Bible Spedal topics ; here is divided by any 
number in the schemes representing 
any biblical subject. 

280*8^9 Animals of the Bible. 

220*878 Music in the Bible, and so on. 

See also such divisions ‘‘as other classes or other 
secdorn” as at numbers 331 76, 658*9 and 560 in the 
thirteenth edition of the system. 

14a. Dewey claimed that his original contribution in 
the scheme was his relative index, “the most important 
feature of the system.” This has already been described, 
and it has been imitated to some extent by all subsequent 
makers of systems. Relative, it may be related, merely 
means that each sul^ect which is indexed is shown Iq its 
relation to a latter subject (or class or division) or after 
the entry word the phase of the subject is indicated; thus; 


Railroad 


accidents, public health 

614863 

transportation 

656 

Corporations, commerce 

385065 

electric 

621 33 

engineering 

625 

elevated 

6254 

locomotives 

621*18 

rate regulation 

385*13801662 

transportation 


business 

656 

sociology 

3^5 


143. The scheme is cvuipleted by a lengthy Introduc¬ 
tion and a scries of Tables. The Introduction explains 
the scheme and its advantages, and is a valuable account 
of classificatory practice; Ae instructions on “assigning 
class numbers” have been the basis of subsequent practice 
in most schemes. It is a little repeliant to some readers , 
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owing to Dewey’s use of a self-invented method of 
phonetic spelling to which he wa4 gemiinely devoted, but 
which is greatly disliked by British librarians. One of the 
Tables, ^at of geographical division, we have already 
mentioned; there are also cables of common $ub-^ivislon$, 
greatly expanded in the thirteenth edition; languages, and 
literatures, as well as the Biscoe and Olin biography book 
numbers and some special author tables. These help to 
make the notation more exact and to standardize it. 

144. Dewey had no intention of producing a system 
which should ibllow the categories of the scholar; ho 
aimed at a practical piece of machinery for the rapid 
arrangement, filing and finding of books and literary 
material, and he describes the system as a series of pigeon¬ 
holes into which this material may be fitted. He even 
went so far as to declare that it mattered less in what 
pigeon-hole a book was put than that all books on the 
same subject should be placed in the same one and that 
that one should be indexed. In the paragraphs I have 
quoted he makes it clear that he regarded the system as 
one for classifying nine special libraries, and we do get 
the effect of nine separate classifications conjoined to 
make the system. It is, therefore, vainly that we seek 
(0 find an evolutionary order in the main classes. There 
is, indeed, a reversed evolutionary order in Zoology, and 
similar science arrangements are to be discovered; but 
the class order was determined by its derivation irom 
Bacon. In consequence. Language is separated from its 
finished form Literature, and History from its collateral 
Sociol<^y. The working out of the schedules, as already 
asserted, was the work 0? the equities of Amherst GoUege; 
and represented the state of knowledge in 1873. The order 
then chosen for these was fixed, and the various expansions 
that have taken place have not much altered the order of 
the numbers. It is, therefore, subject to the criticism that 
in its main characteristics it is not abreast of modem 
thought. This cridcism can be pushed too far, is applic¬ 
able to every scheme, and is only stated here because the 
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student must encounter it; may even make it iiimself. 
Tkc virtues, however, of the Decimal Classification far 
outweigh its admitted faults. Its accessibility, its hos¬ 
pitality and flexibility, its splendid notation (albeit as 
adimtted above, it grows lengthy when applied to minute 

subjects), he constant attention paid to its revision_these 

factors have given it an unrivalled vogue, and its adoption 
as the basis of the International Decimal Classification 
seems to prophecy that it will endure. 

A more serious defect in the eyes of many critics is the 
fact that the scheme always has a limit of nine main 
classes, nine main divisions, nine sub-divisions, and so on. 
The limited number is due, of course, to the decimal 
numbering system (the notation) and it must result in 
very long numbers for minute subjects. Dewey himself 
caused some of this congestion by using up nearly all his 
numbers, sometimes creating unnecessary headings, as 
at 110-120. It would have been an advantage had he 
left gaps in his number sequence for new related subjects. 
He does, however, continue to admit every possible subject 
by the illimitable possibilities of decimal expansion. 
Nevertheless, the frequency with which at the end of the 
divisions the number 9 is given for “other topics” is 
perhaps unfortunate. Ranganathan advocates a mode of 
expaijding the capacity of the 9 which he cails the Octar>t 
principle. In any scries of sub-divisions the 9 is not used 
alone but becomes 91 and gives the notation an additional 
octave capacity; and, if this is insufficient the 91-9 may 
be follow^ by 991-99, and so on indefinitely, This device 
has received favourable mention in connexion with the 
Universal Decimal Classification from its promoters and 
will possibly come into use in Documentation classing. 

145. Perhaps one proof of this is the number ^ modi¬ 
fications of the scheme that have been made by librarians. 
These are attempts to reduce the length of the notation, 
or to conjoin alli^ subjects. As a rule, Fiction is removed 
from the Literature class and arranged as a separate 
sequence or library under some symbol, such as P, Simi* • 
larly Biography is removed from 900, is marked B, and 
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is arranged alphabetically according to (he names of the 
persons whose lives are told. Dewey permits the arrange 
ments of Biography at the number of the subject with 
which the 11% is. most closely allied; thus, the life of 
Cromwell may go in the Stuart period of English History, 
042*06, (he Hfe of Darwin at Evolution, 575, and so on, 
Some librarians want History and Travel together, and 
use the numbers from 940-999 for both, some without 
distinction, others with a T added to the number; thus 
942 English History and 942T Travel in England, Others 
think the 91 symbol too long and substitute T; thus 942 
and T42 for English History and Travel respectively. 
These are samples, and that they can be made without 
catastrophe is a tribute to, rather than a criticism of the 
scheme. 

146. THE STAitDARD (l5th) EDITION, 195 2, Of the D.C, 
took librarians by surprise as all the number-building 
devices used in most “bewey” libraries were based upon 
the minute sub-divisions and the tables of forms and com¬ 
bination which are an essential part of earlier editions and 
which Justify us in calling the scheme a synthetic oncj 
indeed the precursor of all synthetic schemes. It was 
an attempt to face the fact that the scheme had grown to 
gargantuan proportions and for small and medium lib¬ 
raries was becoming too detailed and complex. This was 
not wholly just as there existed An OufUw (or /VjWr) 
DfaTTiai C/asfi^ca/ion “for smallest libraries*’ which ran to 
four editions from 1921 to 1929. However, we had been 
promised an edition of the whole that would harmonize 
as far as possible the orthodox D.C. with the U.D.C. 
The committee who produced the Standard Edition had 
other views; they were to pare down the scheme to the 
essentials on which its users could be expected to be in 
agreement. The reduction was drastic. The famed intro¬ 
duction with its rules and precepts, the mighty relative 
index, the minute main tables and all the apparatus of 
Form sub-division tables that followed the index were 
sacriiiced. In their place we got a slightly more modem 
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nanung of the main dosses, i.e. Social Sciences for Socles 
logy, Lin^istlcs for Language, Pure Science for Science, 
Applied Science for Useful Arts^ Arts and Recreation for 
Fine and Recreative Arts; a relative index, excellent in 
its very restricted limits and quite inadequate for any but 
the small library; main tables that are admirably devised, 
with some dever bringing together of classes, cognate but 
formerly separated, but with so great reductions that for 
the ordinary user they are again completely inadequate. 
Of this the now notorious, “ 942 England includes Great 
Britain, Thames River” as the sole geogr^hicai division 
of English history, is the best example. C 5 tl)cr countries 
are treated as parsimoniously. 

146'I. These considerations must not blind us to the 
that what has been accomplished is a skilful, workable 
scheme for the average small American library. The order 
and spirit of the D.C. remain in it essentially unchanged, 
and the omissions are in many casea quite sensible. It can 
be used by any developing library as its primary classing 
tool because the limited places can be added to by increas¬ 
ing the notation, without alteration of its “ stem ’* numbers. 
The new intrcduction provides sensible, if somewhat 
elementary, advice on classing such as may be addressed 
to an amateur user. The edition, we are told, has been 
compiled to a pattern “furnished by instructors in library 
schools and by librarians in a variety of libraries in North 
and South America and in Great Britain,” In physical 
appearance, print and comeliness the work is agreeably 
improved. 

146'2. There must be a sixteenth edition, indeed It is 
contemplated, in which it is hoped that much that has 
been omicted may be restored in revised form. 

146*3. It may be mentioned that the D.C. is now 
centred in the Library of Congress and that its notation 
is now given on that library’s catalogue cards in addition 
to L.C. numbers. 
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147. Reatiinos. 

The literature of the Dewey Dechnal Classiiication is 
extensive, and much ot it deals either with mere outlines, 
or with minuds confusitig at this stage in our study. The 
best introductory accounts are in Richardson, Mann and 
Sayers, as under, and it is suggested that these be read 
be&re the introduction to the Decimal Glassificadon 
itself, which uliimacely is the satisfactory account of the 
system. Bliss is the most destructive of the critics, and 
should be read only when the system is known, but then 
certainly. The library journals give abundant evidence 
that cridcisms, suggestions about, and emendadons of 
the system are condnual. 

Dewev. . Dttimd Clossijkalion. 

Leam the summary (0-9) outline. Read the introduedon, 
as suggested* and famiUariae yourself with the/onn of 
the printed volume* summanes, main tables, ind«, and 
the anal special Cables. 

T he Standard (15th) Edition. 

Blbs. OTganizalum of Knowled^ » Librams. 

The whole book may be considered an indictment of 
Decimal Classihcadon, but Chapter X in particular. 
Mann. InirodmUon to Caialoguing and ifu Classi/waliM of Bo^ks. 

Chapter IV, The DedmaJ Ciassificadon. 

RjCHAADSOH. Classijkatxon. 

Sayers. Manual of Clasrification. Chapter XIII. 

The Bntisk National Bibliogra^y entries may be studied for a 
most competent applicadon of the notadon. 

Almost every text-book has an elementary account of the 
scheme. 

148. Qjjections. 

(1) What is the relation of the fiaconian classification to 
that of Dewey? 

(2) Descdbc what is meant by decimal suh-di>dsion and 
show its advantages and disadvantages. 

(3) Explain and illustrate by exsimple the use of the 
Decimal Clasaificadon common sub-divisions. 

(4) Geographical and linguistic numbers are an iniegTal 
part of the scheme. Explain. 
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(5) Describe the Decimal ClasAiScadoo relative indec. 
Give a suxnqiary of iu uses as described by Dewey in (be 
introduction to his scheme. 

(6) Gommeot upon Dewey’s assertion that “ no theoretical 
refinement has been allowed to modi^ the scheme, if it would 
detract from utility or add to Its cost.*^ 

CHAPTER XIII 

TOE UNIVERSAL DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION^ 

149. The Universal Decimal Classificadon is the out¬ 
come of a great proiect launched at BrusseL in 1895, 
when an intcmationd conference initiated the scheme for 
a comprehensive classified index to published information. 
The energiaii^ spirits of this movement were S«iator 
Henri la Fontaine and Paul Otlct, an advocate. From 
the conference developed two organizations, the Institut 
International de Biblio^aphie and the Office Inter¬ 
national de Bibhographie, which became in effect one, 
and these were subsidized subsequently by the Belgian 
Government. From its earliest stages such eminent 
names as Wilhelm Ostwald and Samuel Scudder have 
been closely associated with the movement. Messieurs 
La Fontaine and Otiet remain as General Secretaries 
at Brussels, with Heer F. Donker Duyvis at The Hague. 
Latterly the main work of the secretariat has devoted 
upon the shoulders of the last named, who is also Secre¬ 
tary of tlw International Commission of the Decimal 
Classification. The scat of the Institut itself is now at 
The Hague. Its name became subsequendy the Institut 
International de Documentation. In 1937 a world Con¬ 
gress of Universal Documentation was held in Paris 
by invitation of the French Government, at which the 
Institut wp unanimously recognized as the International 
authority in matters of documentation and the Univenal 
Decimal Classification adopted as the standard classi¬ 
fication. In recognition of its federative character, the * 

^ 1 lodcbted to Dr. S. C Biailibrd, wbo hu r^wrirtoa ibi* chapter. 
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oame of the Insdtut ivas changed to F^^ation Inter¬ 
national de Documentation (F.I.D.). 

149* I. The scope of the index desired includes not 
merely books and separate documents^ but articles con* 
taining original information published in periodicals of 
all times and all countries. 

149*2. A central index of this nature was commenced 
at the Palais Mondial in Brussels. The standard card 
catalogue was adopted as the medium. The entries of 
the. British Museum Catalogue of the Printed Books were 
cut up and mounted on caras as the basis of the author 
catalogue. To these were added the entries from the 
catalogues of other national libraries. To make the 
subject-index to original articles as well as books—the 
“inventaire classd du Monde,’’ as it was called^a very 
detailed classifrcadon was required, and the Dewey 
Decimal ClassiBcation was chosen because its notation of 
decimal numbers can be regarded as it were as an inter¬ 
national language, and because the decimal numbers can 
be further sub-cuvided to any desired extent without dis¬ 
turbing the position of the preceding and succeeding 
numbers. The whole scheme was re-handled by a “great 
cooperation of experts whose work was directed by the 
Insdtut” Every class was examined, pruned, revised 
and much expanded, and the remarkable signs of com* 
biaadon, etc,, which have been described in paragraph 
59, were devised. The result was first published in 1905, 
and a second edidoc appeared in 1927-33 (4 vols. in 
2 vols.) with the title Classijicarion Dicimde UnivcrselU: 
tables de elassifieation pour Us biblicgr^kUs, bibUolfUquts^ 
anhives, adminisiTOtions, publications, hteats, musdes et 
smblu d'objets pour touies Us espices de doamentation en 
genital et pour Us eolUctions de tout nature. InsHtut Inter¬ 
national de Biblioiroplde, Palais Mondial, BraxtUes. An 
examination of this long tide shows the enormous capacity 
of the scheme. 

Such a vast index as is contemplated, could not be 
attempted as the work of a single institution. The col- 
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laboraiion of indcung bodies throughout the world is 
necessary. So ^ as these are willing to adopt the standard 
classification, their catalogues* abetracis and index 
references are cut up, mounted on cards and intercalated 
in the central card catalogue. This index is intended to 
cover all subjects, but lack of funds for the provision of 
qualified personnel has curtailed its usefulness consider* 
ably. However, a comprehensive index covering science 
and technology has been developed at the Science Library 
since 1927, In 1938 this index comprised two and a half 
million cards, which were growing at the rate of 150,000 
entries annu^ly. The scientific personnel of the library 
are able to advise readers in the use of the index* and to 
supply bibliographies on sufficiently restricted subjects 
free of charge. 

*49 3. With the inauguration of the scheme* a series of 
extensive bibliographies was commenced. These included, 
among othen, a series of biological bibliographies on 
cards, known as the Bibliographia Physiologica, the 
Bibliographia Zoologica and the Bibliographia Anatomica 
published by the Concilium Bibliographicum at Zurich 
with the collaboration of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Although the Bibliographia 
Physiologica has been suspended leccntiy, the other 
portions continue to constitute one of the most valuable 
bibliographies of any subject ever issued. 

149 4. When the necessary development of the classi¬ 
fication had been completed, an extensive Engineering 
bibliography was commenced under the title “Revue 
de ringdnieur ct Index Technique.” This became sub- 
sequendy the “ Mededeelingeii ” of the Dutch Institute 
of Documentation, and recently the “Repertorium Tech- 
nicum.” This is a most extensive bibliography comprising 
about forty thousand references a year. As these are ^ 
classified minutely, the entries can be cut up and mounted 
to form a most valuable cmnulative index to engineering 
literature. 

149*5. fifst publication to adopt the Decimal . 
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Classifi cation in this country was Maiurol Science, which, 
through the initiative of Dr. Bather, began in 1B96 the 
addition of Decimal numbers to its articles, in order 
“to prepare the way for that bibUc^aphica] reform, 
which all admit to be an urgent need.” 

249'6, Bibliographies of many other sciences were 
commenced, and continue to pow in number. The 
flexibility of the system of classification and llic continual 
revision to which it is subjected make it a suitable tool 
for the indoang of information and even objects of every 
kind. It is employed in many special libraries and some 
national libraries throughout the world- On the Continent, 
the revised edition takes the place of the Dewey Classi¬ 
fication in municipal libraries. The Internaiicnai Fcdcra- 
tiun for Documentation has national sections in different 
countries, of which the British Society for International 
Bibliography is the English representative, which ha.s 
long been associated with the Science Library, South 
Kensington. The third edition is being published in Ger¬ 
man under the auspices of the German Government; 
section 5, has appeared already. The fourth edition is in 
the English lar^uagc of which Volume I, Fascicule i, 
Auxiliary Tables, Fascicule 2, Generalities, and part of 
Volume II, Fascicule 3, containing 54, Chemistry, were 
published by 1939, when war brought delay. This edition 
IS now pre^essing and further parts are published by 
the British Standards Institution which has thus given 
authority to the scheme; it b being revised by a Joint 
Committee of the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux and the British Society for Inter¬ 
national Bibliography; it will contain some 70,000 classes 
and include all the extensions issued to date. Abridge¬ 
ments of the classification are available in many languages, 
the English representative being the Ciasiijkation/or Werks 
on Pure end Applied Sdenct in the Science Museum Library, 
third edition, 1936. 

150. The Universal Decimal Classification has been 
described as the extended Dewey. The dual control, by 
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ihc Educational Foundation in America and the Inter¬ 
national Federation for Documentation, has Jed in the 
past to some divergence in the main numbers. The dis¬ 
advantage of this is fully recognized. The two editions 
have now been brought into complete accord as far as 
the first three figures, and arrangements have l)cexi made 
which should lead eventually to complete agreement. 
The introduction of auxiliary tables, signs <«f combination, 
and analytical sutKiivisions with *0, 00, and as 
mentioned in paragraph 59, arc a special feature of the 
Universal Classification. These arc all intended to permit 
the sub-divisicn of the main class numbers in the minutest 
detail for use in classifying information for special pur- 
poses, e.g, the correspondence and files of large business 
houses; for this they have great value. But in so far as 
they introduce alternative symbols for the same notion, 
the use of thest forms in published bibliographies tends 
rather to hide than to index information, and should be 
avoided if possible- For instance, if we add (45), as the 
topographical sub-division representing Italy, to 532*243, 
which Is the main classification num^ for myxogdsUra 
givii^ 5 S** 243 ( 45 )» ^ have certainly specified tryxo^ 
g^ttres in Italy, but such an entry cannot be found 
the point of view of Italian botany. In the tables we read 
Thus m 58 Botany the sub-division of Place is added 
^y to the section 581 *9 and not to its sub-divisions.” 

I he correct way of mdexing the above subject in a biblio¬ 
graphy for publication is 582-243: 58i*9(45), which is 
revmible as 58i*9(45): 582*243. It has been necessary 
to retam the ( ) form of the sub-divisions of place, 
bcMuse certain main numbers have 00 spare sub-divisions 
j^er wbch the geographical aspect of the subject could 
DC provided for. Generally speaking, however, the main 
caWes, together with the sign of association ” are now 
suffiaent for library use and for many bibliographical 

15^- The main class and division and sub-division 
numbers of the Dewey scheme are not altered in their 
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order or meaning in most plac«, the method being that 
^further sub-division of numbers already assigned. The 
invaiiablc three-figure basis of Dewey, by which, for 
oiamplc. Science is written 500 and Mathematics 510, 
18 abandoned, the cypher being removed to a special 
uble. The main classes are represented by pure decimal 
fractions of unity, from which the initial decimal point is 
omtted. On the other hand, a point is inserted normally 
alter each group of three figures. This point serves merely 
to break up the sequence of numbers into convenient sets 
like the syllables of a word. It has no significance in the 
order of succession of the numbers. Thus; 622-43 « pre¬ 
cisely the same as 62243. Each represents the same 
decimal fraction as would usually be printed o-622-43. 
The main classes are ordered by their first digit and then 
successively accordii^ to the second, third, fourth, etc. 
digits; thus, 62 follo'ws 618, and precedes 621, 622^ 
etc. In previous editions of the Universal Decimal 
Clas^cation the geographical numbers under 913 to 
919 m Dewey were replaced by a series of topographi¬ 
cal number? (3) to (9) in parentheses. The Dev/ey 
numb^ 913 to 919 have now been restored, although 
«e (3) to (9) numbers are retained for special use as 
mentioned above. 

The main classes aud divisions are: 

r Philosophy. 

11 Metaphysics. 

2 Religion. 

3 Sociology. 

31 Statistics. 

and so on. This is an alteration not of meaning but of 
method of notation only. A good example of the mode 
18 s«n m the treatment of Dewey’s 900, in which the 
original: 

900 5 History. 

9*0 Description become gi Description. 
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920 Biography simply 92 Biography. 

93 ^ Ancieni History 

940-99 Modern History 

JSyi. A^iliaiy Classts. In order that the use of the 
classification may not be limited to librarians and to the 
preparation of bibliographies for publication, auxiliary 
tables and signs are provided. These are designed for use 
jn special indexes for further sub-division of the main 
dasscs, or to allow a different arrangement. Auxiliary 
classes are separale sets representing notions such as are 
wnimonly employed to specify subjects more minutely. 
Thus, a main subject, such as History, is commonfy 
sub-divided according to epoch, whilst Geography and 
Geology appropriatdy sub-divided according to 
locahcy. Similarly the history of a special subject such as 
Mathematics is also appropriately sub-divisible according 
CO epoch, and' the accounts of actual practice in such 
processes as nuning, generally, or mining of particular 
dep<^its, arc likewise sub-divisible according to locality. 
Again, in dealing with documents of various types rdating 
to My one subject, it is sometimes desirable to distiiwuisR 
both the form of the document, c.g. a book, periodical, 
Rawing, photograph, etc., and the language in which it 
IS ^^tten. Finally, it may be desirable, from the adminis¬ 
trative standpoint of an industrial undertaking, to bring 
torether certain common characteristics of a series of 
substances, subjccu or processes, which are indvidually 
represented by scattered class numbers. For example, a 
serw of substances, which have separate identities in the 
main classes, but which are conjointly raw materials of a 
particulM industry, may be grouped from that point of 
view under some sub-division indicating “raw materials” 
of that industry. Means for this latter type of rearrange¬ 
ment are provided by an auxiliary class of numbers 
^MuDg with 00, known as the “point of view” class 
perc are thus provided in the Universal Decimal COassi- 
fication five sets of Auxiliary Tables of Gommon Sub¬ 
divisions of Language, Form, Place, Time and Point of 
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View. Each set consists of a series of decimal numbers 
preceded and sometimes succeeded by a special dis¬ 
tinguishing Sign, which serves to separate the auxiliary 
number &>m the main class number to which it is 
attached. The signs are given opposite, together with a 
typical example of use: 


Cemman Su^ 


Language 

9 

622B2 

Form 

Place 


622(05) 

622(42) 

Time 

*«» 

622 “17” 

Point of 

*00 

622*003 


view 


Examf)U of Ute. 

An artiae on mining in 
English, 

A penodicai on mining. 
Mining in England. 

Mining in the i6th century. 
Mining from the economic 
pMnt of view. 


It is possible to combine a number of different common 
sub-divisions with any main class to represent in greater 
detail a particular subject, thus: 

622(05) B 9 A periodical on mining in English. 
622(49)** (7 Mining in England in the 18& century. 


The signs arc referred to as **equals,” “brackets o," 
“brackets,” ‘‘inverted commas,” and “point double o” 
rcspectively. 

151*2. Cmbination of Main Cldssts. A subject may not 
be expressible by means of a single existing class, but may 
need a sequence or sum of cl^ numbers to express it 
Main numbers may be combined in three ways, by means 
of the signs of association +, / and thus: 

622+669 Mining and metaUivgy. 

624/628 Civil engineering. 

622 : 51 Mathematics adapted to mining technology. 

The sign +, “plus,” serves to connect two or more 
class numbers, which, jointly, but indraendently, make 
up the subject under consideration—me range of die 
subject being greater than that of dchcr constituent 
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The sign If ‘‘to,*’ wrvcs to express a complete range of 
subjects covered by all the clas^ comprised by the two 
numbers specified and the intervening numbers. 

The sign "colon,” serves to express a subject which 
represents a sub-division of either of the constituents, each 
of which is of greater range than the subject under con¬ 
sideration. The colon sign of relation is used only when 
. no existing sub-division Is provided in the main classes. 
A colon combination is reversible; thus: 

32 : €22 Mathematics adapted 10 mining technology. 

This permits the information 10 be indexed according to 
both the aspects concerned. 

152. Anuljlical Sub-divisioiis. In many of the main 
classes it is found convenient (o provide series of common 
sub-divisions capable of being added to any member of 
the class, whether the class number or any of its 
normal sub-divisions. Such analytical sub-divisions, 
applicable only In pardcular classes specified under the 
notes at the head ol^each class, are provided by using the 
signs *0, ‘‘point 0," and "hyphen.” Examples will be 
found in the classes of 621*3. These divisions are suitable 
only for use in private files, because they hide the inlbrxna- 
tion from the point of view they are intended to specify. 
Thus a group of divisions with the intercalated o is seen 
at the commencement of 551*51, Mechanics and structure 
of the atmosphere, where 551 *5 r 052 signifitt Troposphere. 

If it is desired to specify the effect of the troposphere on 
terrestrial radiation the *052 may be added to the number 
for terrestrial radiation, forming 551 *521 *2*052. 

152*]. In this example the information about the tropo- 

S here is hidden under the number for teiTcstrial radiation. 

lerefore, in bibliographies intended for circuladon it 
is preferable to index the information with the aid of the 
colon, as 551*521*2 ; 551*51*052, so that entries may be 
filed automadcaJly under both aspects of the subject. 

152*2. The same objection applies to the use of the 
hyphen divisions in published bibliographies. Moreover, « 
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main divisioos exist corresponding to many of the hyphen 
numbers. The former should be used in preference. 

152*3. Vse of LitUrs artd }/cmes. Letters of the alphabet 
and names may be used for the further sut^division of any 
of the classes in private files. The use of proper names in 
Botany, Zoology and Biography is adopted as the official 
method of designation of the minor sub*divjsion. 

152*4. Order of Succtssion of Compound Numbtrs. In the 
arrangement of the classified items we have to consider 

(1) the order of succession of combinacioos of main 
numbers, and (s) of combinations of main number? with 
auxiliary numbers, (i) a+ or / combination of two main 
numbers comes immediately b^ore the first main number 
of the compound in that order. Then follows the main 
number. Xiastly come all numbers consisfing of the main 
number Linked by a : to a second main class. The +, / 
and : compound numbers are ordered according to ^e 
second number of the compound. Thus we get a series 
such as 

624+625,624+626, 624/628, 624, 624 : 51, 624 : 72. 

(2) Combinations involving auxiliary numbers follow the 
alwve in the order », ( ), “ Then come the letter 
combinacions A/Z, then the >, *00, and *0 compounds, 
and, finally the ordinary sub'divisions t Tlw gives 
series such as 

624^2, 624(05), 624(42), 624"] 7", 624 Lendon, 624-78, 
624*003, 624*01+ 624*1!, 625. 

Compound numbers that involve two or more auxiliary 
num^^ers are relatively rare. The order of succession of 
the auxiliary numbers in forming such actual compounds 
depends on the significance of the ideas represent^. 

622(02)“ 17” represents the concept A book on mining 
published ta the fighUenth oenttpy. 
whereas 

622" 17 *'(02) means A book on lighteenlh-eenWy mining. 

, The arrangement of the auxiliary class numbers in a 
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compound involving more than one of them is, there¬ 
fore, to be fixed Co accord with the precise concept to be 
represented and is not necessarily reversible. 

* 53 * Classif^ng by tmom of tho Universal X>ecimsi 

ClassijUation. The alphabetical index should be used only 
^ a preUminary guide to the tables. These include many 
instructions which cannot be summarized in the index, 
The index is intended primarily for Ae use of the public 
in consulting classified indexes. When the same subject 
can be classified in more than one way, the rule is to use 
a main classification number if one exists. If more than 
one main number is possible, choose the lowest. Should 
there be no main number expressing a special idea, the 
analytical sub-divisions with *0 take precedence. Next 
arc chosen those with a hyphen, then those with *00. 
Only when none of these is possible should other auxiliary 
sub-divisions be employed, The order of choice of sub¬ 
divisions is thus: 

0/9, 'or/'09, -t/-9, -001 f-00^ 

When there is a choice between two numbers of the same 
kind, i.e. both from the main tables or both from a special 
sub-division, the numerically lower number should suways 
be chwen. Generally the employment of auxiliary and 
analytical classes should be restricted to the minimum 
necessary to specify a work. For administrative purposes 
it is frequently advantageous to have specifications much 
more complete than those needed in a catalogue to which 
the gener^ public have access. Over-elaboration of code 
numben confuses an unskilled user of a pubUc catalogue. 
For general library subject-cacalowe purposes the class 
numocT selected should be as brief as will allow the book 
classified to be segregated within a reasonably small 
group, of say, 50 i^crcnccs- For shelving purposes an 
even broader classification is desirable, for the reason that 
interedation of books is not so simple as intercalation of 
cards in a catalo^e. If the classes used are too minute, 
spaces must be left on the shelves at very frequent intervals • 
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to accommodate prospective accessions. On the other 
hand> libraries of the specialized type, which are con¬ 
cerned maioJy with articles in peric^icals or with pam¬ 
phlets relating to very specific subjects, need practically 
aU the detail which is provided in the Univers^ Decimal 
Classification. Frequently they need also new sub¬ 
divisions to keep pace with the progress of knowledge. 
These are provided on request ^ the International 
Commission of the Decimal Classification through the 
intermediary of the national SecQom of the Federadon. 
154. Readings. 

iNSTrryr IwreRNATTONAL {J/ow FfipiRATiON International) 
DS Documentation. The original classifieadon as de¬ 
scribed in the chapter. 

An Englbh translation is m progress. As the text men¬ 
tions, part of it is now published by the British Standards 
Institution. 

- Cfmmunkatiorus. 1934, and Quarterly. 

[A periodical issue of the transactions and principal 
papers of the F.I.D., with descriptions of the work of 
the various national sections and general information. 
Contains current revisions and studies of the scheme.] 
Abridged Univcisal Decimal Classification. 1946 (British 
Standardi InsdCudon). 

[Edited by S. C. Bradford. The best work for beginners.] 
Science Museum, South Kensikcton. Classification for Works 
on Pure and Apjtlitd Science in the Science Museum Library. 
Ed. 3, 1936. H.M. Stationery Office. 

[An English abridgement of the classification, classes 3 
and 6 are not $0 much abridged as the remainder.] 

Hop WOOD. Dew^ Expanded. In The Library Association Jlecord, 
vol. be, pp. 307-02, 1907. 

[An older article, still worth reading. There is a large 
periodical literature in addition to the Communicationes, 
above, on the subject, for which the indexes to the 
Library Journals may be consulted, particularly articles 
in the Proceedings of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux.] 
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155. Q,uEyrioNS, 

(i) Write & brief hUtory of the origin and purpwe of the 
Federation International de Documentation. 

(а) Why was the Decimal Classification adapted for the 
work of its bibliography? 

(3) What modfiications were made in the main Notation? 

(4) What new signs were added to the classificaiioo? 
Define them briefly. 

(5) Define more fully the use of the "place numbefs," 
especially (hose not used by Dewey. 

(б) Look up what you can of the status of the scheme and 
write an account of lu use and influence in the intellectual 
world. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE SUBJECT d-ASSmCATION 

157. Among the many services rendered to librarianship 
by James Duff Brown were his tliree schemes of classifica¬ 
tion. The earliest of these, the Quinn-Brown system, 
devised as its name implies with the collaboration of John 
Henry Quinn, was for smaller libraries only; the second, 
the AdjuslabU scheme, published in his Manual of Libraiy 
Class^ation^ was one his many contributions to open- 
access service- Both proved too inflexible for rapidly- 
growing libraries; and after years of labour he put fbrwaH 
a scheme which has been adopted in more than a score of 
British libraries, the Subject ClAsnJicaiion: with TabUs, 
iTuiexeSi «fc-, Jbr tfu Suh-di^on 0/ Subjects, by James Duff 
Brown, 1906. The third edidon, 1939, has been con¬ 
servatively revised by James Douglas Stewart who, as 
Brown’s nephew and assistant, took an important share 
in the original work of compilation. It embodies, how¬ 
ever, the results of nearly thirty years of application to 
the several quite siseable Libraries which werk the system. 
That experience hasj'ustified the classification, which is 
more used in this country than any other except Dewey, 
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and (he system is perhaps the best achievement in 
England of the classificatory art Ibr library use. It is 
simple, expansible and complete, and its outline is the 
most attractive of all the classifications that exist. It has 
bem treated so fully in English library periodicals by 
Messrs. Savage, Coutis and Lyster, as well as by the 
present writer in his Manual of Class^Ation, that it is un¬ 
necessary here to give more than a brief account of its 
outstanding features. An attractive theory lay at the basis 
of the system. Brown held, in general, that every form of 
knowledge can be traced to a root class or principle from 
which it develops. His primary principles were Matter 
and Force, Life. Mind, and Record, upon which the 
main divisions are based, are evidently meant to represent 
the order of the appearance of things in time, It can be 
seen chat this is a ferm of evolutionary order, although 
perhaps not a scientifically defensible one, and it will 
be Vk^ell to treat it as a sort of theoretical developmental 
order. 

158- The main classes and basic notation arc as 
follows: 

A Generalia. 

Matler end Forct^ 

B-D Physical Science. 

Lifit- 

E-F Biological Sdeoce, 

G-H Ethnology, Medicine. 

I Economic Biology, X>ome»dc Arts. 

Mini — 

J-K Philosophy and Rdigion. 

L Soda! and Political Science. 

Record^ 

M Language and Literature, 

N Literary Forms, Fiction, Poelry. 

O-W History and Geography. 

X Biography. 

The following are a specimen class, and a division with 
its sub'divisions: 
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A GEKBRAt,tA. A5OO GeOMSTSY. 

Ao Gcncralia- A50J Euclidian Gconwtry. 

Ai Education. A502 Modern Geometry (non- 

Eudidian). 

A3 Logic. A50S Fourth Dimension. 

A4 Mathematics. A504 Analytical Geometry. 

A5 Geometry. A505 Plaoe Geometry. 

Ao Graphic and A506 Solid (Voltimetric) Geom. 

Plastic Arts. A507 Curvilinear Geometry. 

Aq Genera! Science. A30S Quadrature. 

I A509 Conic Sections, 

A5!0 Descriptive Geometry. 

A511 Projection. 

A51 s Perspective, etc., etc. 

159. The usual form class, Generalia, opens the scheme, 
but it will be seen that it differs from the equivalent class 
, in other schemes in that it includes Logic, Mathematics, 
and the Plastic Arts, on the very debatable ground that 
they are pwasive of all other classes of knowledge. In 
the remaining classes the order is based on the belirf 
already expressed that every art springs from some 
definite source, or that every effect has a discernible 
cause, and the arrai^cment is from source to application, 
from cause to effect. Thus, Sound leads up to Music, 
Light to Optics, and so on. This results in some cunous 
> anon^cs, as discussed in chapter VII of the Manual of 
CiassfUation. Certain divisions are worked out with great 
minuteness, especially Music, and the divisions of History 
and Geography. 

^ The notation is of the mixed variety, consisting of a 
sii^e letter, to m^k, in general, but not always, the 
mam classes. Division is obtained by figures, 000-999 
Uing (approximately) allocated to each division. These 
figures are of ordinary arithmetical mterprccation, and 
vacancies arc left for new topics; but if desirable they 
may be used decimally. This alternative is a »eat ad¬ 
vantage. The Form Classes are to be found in Generalia 
and Record. 
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x6o. The form diviaons are obtained by a 
peculiar to the scheme called the categorical tables. 
These are of number, with an invanable meaning, 
are added, after a point, to any part of the noutioi^ 
There arc 075 of these categorical numbers « compwU 
with the ten form divisions of the Decimal Clasaficauon. 
A specimen may be given: 

Generalia. • 

Bibliography. 

EncycTopaedias, Dicdonancs. 

Tcxl-bo^. 

Philosophy and Thcones. 

Soeiedes. 

History- 
Geography. 

Gaaetceers. 

Epitaphs. 

Programmes, Playbills, etc. 

Redpes- 
Patenu. 

Lectures, Commentaries. 


0 

I 

fi 

3 

4 
•€ 
10 
$3 
39 
50 
So 
61 
63 


It will be seen from these examples that many of the 
terms arc the names of subjects rather than of conunon 
sub-divisions” as they are generally undentoodj^d 
these categorical numbers have a function different trom 
and larger than the common sub-divisiona of other 
schemes. They are an “economy expedient,” to sa^ 
relative index expansion and what Brown thought to be 
inflated main tables. Thus, when any sub-topic or treat, 
ment of a topic appeared likely to occur under more than 
one general heading, he gave that sub-topic or treatment 
a number and put it into this table. It is to be remem* 
bered that the scheme endeavours to give only one pla^ 
in the schedules for each subject. Thus Recipes has the 
number Aoio in the main schedules, but Reapes cojdd 
occur at Cookery, Painting, Technology, and other 
places- Instead of repeatii^ at each. Brown used an 
invariable number from the categorical Ublc to show this 
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suB^Copic. In this way he reduced his printing very 
greatly. 

161. The Index, largely as a result of the categorical 
tables, is a specific one, giving only one place for each 
topic. This has already been discussed at sufficient 
length in paragraph 50. This scheme more than any 
other is depend^ t upon all its apparatus and auxiliaries. 
It becomes an organic whole only when schedules, cate> 
gorical tables and index are regarded atiH used together. 
The printed scheme is preceded by a good introduction, 
which, although defective on ihcoreiical matters, a point 
the student is now in a position to Judge, is valuable as 
a practical, experienced manual of shelf-placing, and 
contains many manipulations of notations, some of which 
have almost the value of annotation. 

162. Readino. 

Brown. Suijul Classificaium. 

(The introduction is most usefiil.) 
lahrary pp. 79-88. 

Buss. OTgmiioliM of Knou^stlgi in LtbraruSf Chapter XIII, 
RjcHARnsoN. Class^atiM, pp. 140-0. 

Sayers. Momulo/Clossifiealm.C'hipitr'KlV. 

163. Q.UESTIONS. 

(t) Give the outline of the Subject Glassification and show 
its cautionary character. 

(a) Show how every applied science Is regarded as being 
developed from a pure science. 


Describe the notation of the scheme, with examples. 
What is Brown’s method of geographical division? 
Whir is the purpose of the Categorical Tables? 

What is a specific index as exempUfied in this scheme? 


22 
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TH£ BlBUOGRAPKIC CLASSIHCATION OF 
HENRY ZVZLYN BLISS 

“He is, of courso, a philosopher where Meivil Dewey is 
only a logician, but they accept the same axioms and arrive 
at conclusions which are the same in principle, however 
much their details may vary."— Butltr. 

164. The system of Henry Evelyn BlUs has secured in 
a few years a reputation justified by its intrinsic merits 
and the eniinencc its author has earned in the work of 
classification. Bliss was for forty years associate-librarian 
of the College ofNew York and his life has been dedicated 
to ligature and poetry, but librarians have seen in him 
a philosopher who has given years to the patient accumu¬ 
lation of materials for a histo^ of the attempts of men to 
organize the world of thought and things, Fortunately, 
for some years bdbre his retirement from active librarian- 
ship, he was pennitted such leisure from o^lnary library 
work that he has been enabled to set forth with an equip¬ 
ment poMcssed by no other librarian of to-day the books 
on cl^sification which have made his name amongst 
librarians. In the first of these works, Ths Organisation of 
KwwUdge and tht System of the Sciences, 1929, he produced, 
in the words of Pierce Butler, “the most thorough dis¬ 
cussion of the philosophical problems involved by our 
standard theories of library classification that has yet 
been written.’’ > In 1933 he followed this with a volume 
directed to actual library classification, The Organisation 
of Knowledge in Litraries and the Subject Approach to Book^. 
in this he enunciates an attractive theory, as«mbles a 
set of thirty “Principles,” deals In turn with notation 
arid the making of schedules, enunciates the art of classi¬ 
fying books and outlines a code for it, considers subject- 

'latrmy i, 193,. 

' Secood, revised, ed., >939. 
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cataJoguing, and, ailer dealing generally with “biblio* 
graphic classification/* proceeds to a trenchant criticism 
of historic classifications for libraries/’ in which in turn 
the Dewey, Cutter, Library of Congress, Brown, and 
Hartwig classifications, and that of the Iniernadonal 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature are shown in their 
virtues and defects as the critic sees them and are all 
pronounced inadequate. This clears the approach to the 
author’s own scheme which, in extended outline, appeared 
in A of Bibliograpfde Class^ation, 1935, and in a 

second, amended, edition in 1936. This, witdi its impor¬ 
tant introduction, index, etc., is an excdlcnt work from 
which the student can gain a comprehensive view of the 
qualities which are developed in the full scheme. Tliat 
reached us in ^ Bibliographit Classification, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1940, the second in 1947, and the 
third and the fourth in 1953. In the 1953 edition the 
first two volumes are brot^ht into one volume, the whole 
work therefore consists of four volumes in three. The last 
of the set is devoted to the General Index and, for those 
who bought volumes one and two in their or^nal separate 
form, Bliss has issued a pamphlet containing 323 emenda* 
tioDs. 

164*:. These books arc not easy for the beginner, but 
an attempt to explain Bliss’s theory may be a useful pre¬ 
liminary to a short account of the classification itself. One 
of the difiiouities is that he has created his own termino¬ 
logy, as being more precise than that hitherto used in 
this and other books. For example, he prefers the unusual 
word “maximal” to “maximum,” and wc have already 
quoted his “ coUocative.” His expression is so concentrated 
that he can present many different qualities in a string of 
adjectives, each of which must be oonsidered before hb 
whole meaning b reached. Let it be added that it will 
repay us to overcome these difficulties. 

164*2. Hb fundamental principle b that the arrange¬ 
ment of a class, and of classes, in a system as a whole, 
will be most useful if it conforms “to the organization 
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of knowlttlg;e established in the seiaiti^ and edueational 
ctnstu." In simpler, but not necessarily better, words, 
classes and the, schedules composed of them should 
arTan|;e knowledge in the order which the expert workers 
in them have found to be most satisfactory. Such a 
claa&iScarion must, therefore, be a knowledge cUsshica* 
don as we understand the term. His four main divisions 
are Philosophy, Science, History, Technologies and the 
Arts. These he divides into appropriate claaea, placing 
side by side (collocating) those classes which are most like 
in sut^ect matter or interest. The point made about this 
is that these classes are not divisions of one another as are 
the succttsive steps of the Tree of Porphyry, but arc classes 
arranged accordlog to their closeness of relationship in 
subject interest, and are oflen of equal rank. £ach of these 
classes is divided on the similar principle of bringing the 
most like sub-classes side by side, so that there is both 
co-ordinadon and subordinadon of subject matter. On the 
face of it the method does not differ from that involved 
in the expression “arrangement according to degrees of 
likeness and separation according to degrees of unlikeness ” 
used in all wdUdesigned schemes, but Bliss is more con¬ 
sistent in his praedee. The Concise Synopsis (Table I) of 
his System is so interesdn| that it U set out on page 134. 

This deserves study, for not only are the vcrdcai 
rdadonships of subjects brought out; their horuontal 
ones are also indicated in an interesting manner. For 
example, the study of Nature from the pl^sophic stand* 
pKunt leads downward to Cosmology and its parts, and 
Cosmolo^ leads horuontally through Science to Astro¬ 
nomy, w&h develops Geology downwards; but Geology 
leads boritontally through H^tory to Historical Geology, 
and this, again, crossing Technology horizontally, 
leads to ^onomlc Geology. The meth^ is displayed, 
it will be seen, in many divisions and classes. A frank 
acceptance of the overlapping of subjects is fundamental 
to tlw method, for when th^ subjects are written as in 
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an ordinary schedule. Cosmology, Astronomy, Geolc^, 
Economic and Historical Geol^ are widely separatea. 
i64‘3- The vertical outline is as follows: 

MAIN CLASSES. 

A philosophy, Geoeral Science, Logic and Mathematics. 
Natural Sdences, Physic^ Sciences, in general. 
Metrology, and Sutistics. 

B Physics, 

including applied physics and special phydcal 
technolcgy. 

C Chemistry, 

including chemical technology and industries, in¬ 
cluding also Mineralogy. 

D Astronomy, Geology, Geography, Natural Histoxy, and 
Microscopy. 

Geogra^ here inclada only lJu generol and ifu phjmcaL 
£ Kology, 

PaiMntology and Biogeography are included. 

F Botany, 

including Bacteriology. 

G Zoology. 

H Anthropology. 

General, and Physical, u)cludir« the Medical sdencea, 
Hygiene, Physical Education, Recreation, etc. 

1 Psy^ology. 

AltefTiaiiot is AI. 

J Education. 

K Sociology, Etbnolo^, and Anthropogeography, 

Aitematiu is if Reltgim, ete., le pre^emd in ihisplace. 
L History, General, and /mcillary studies, and Ancient 
History. 

Geography, Historical. History, Sodal-polidcal, 
Archadlo^, etc. 

M Europe. 

G«>graphy and hiaiory, sodal^political and nadonai. 
N America. 

Get^raphy and l^tory, social>polidcal and national. 
O Australia, Polynesia, East Indiee, Ada, Ainca, etc, 
Geograp^, ethnography and history. 

P Religioci, Tbeolo^, and Ethics. 

Altenatice tr a, or A 3 , or Z> 


{Cerimtdett p. iS% 
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CONCISE SYNOPSIS. 

Thb fiua Sy 9 tu Of BoLioottAVse CLAisvrcAiiON. 

Th« ftrnngezDcnt shows the vertual ud borisonul rdftdoiu of subjects. 
PEIILOSOPI^V. SCIEKCB. 

PrtWplH> Setaee Is 
MecapbnlsS' 


HISTORY. 

Hlitwr «f 
PUtombr 
sod Semn. 


TSCKHOLOGIBd 
AND ART& 


AlsOMt dflUesM 
•IS fM«li (DHlMS. 

Lopc. . 

ICiUwnilM. 


PbUoi.of 

Natufc. 


Huwu JotMMa, 

Kn>Ml StfMSB. 

Pt)«ie*. 

CbMiit/r. 


MpUed ScUfw*. 
t^soImv: 
P&yUeaJ; 
&0|laMni|: 
CbcaUiJ. 


CewMofy. 




Spattil Vstwel Mum* 

Md Swsnptn* Katanl Btsurp. 

AWraAoCDy, 

HbtortcsJ Culofy, 

btofnpby. 

MttMrolOfy 

Kata^ul MaaaM. 

Blalofv. 

hataer. 

Zaolofy. 


Rcoaenle dfolofy. 
B«OBOfute tiNfrapbr, 


PU}«. of 

Huate lif«. 


Hcaial PbUe*. 


Social PhUc*. 


Tbt«l«(T. 

EtUcK 

MUttcaJ niiOL. 
PMec «l Law. 
nom. of Bc«e. 


AlMbaOaa. 


AaihfoppledMl Mum, 


AslAreeolaaT. 

PbyUut. 


HI1IOC7 of tfaaUad 
•pd c( Kystaa Cite. 
AjahMloir 


PmMIulul daluaH, 

nycbeuey. 

G«b«nl and C«e>p*nUva 
iod|<.od«&l PsyeMocv. 
Ab««raol PeyiMotr, 
Sodai PsyetetefY. 


MUI Mm*& 

S«ct«lwr 

Eibocd^. 

Rciiffet* 


Honasicteand 

HuBagllartao 

Stediu 

HedkaJ Seiocee 
aod Hyetea. 

AppUad Piycbolofy. 


Piycblairy. 

Sdueatte. 


Marab. 

PaUBaaJ S««m« 
JitflQrudaMa. 
Beobaales. 


PiiilQlafV. 

UBfualt 


iiaaed 


Sady^oUtleal AppJkd Sodei 

Hta»fye?lteli«ia(u dScVww*, 
HyUotefT. 

Applied BUIo. 

,, GaversmaBL 

Huun^Uw, ftaaOuaiu*. 

BaMssle atttaiy, EeaseUa, 
ladiMriaa. 

"mifiM 

Arti: 

HUurrofArU: TeebAfo of Arti; 

lodnevtal: 
flaa Ana, ew. 

. Moak. 

LufttM; RhciocK, 

Utarwua Oeatm. ale 

Dnma asd Thau*. 
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Q, Applied Social Science and Ethics. 

R Political Science ahd Philosophy. 

$ Jurisprudence and Law. 

T Economics. 

U Arts: Useful and Industrial Arts, and Technology. 

(Exceptions are noted above under Physics and 
Ohemis tiy.) 

V Fine Arts and Arts of Expression, Recreation, and 

Pastime. 

W Philology: Linguistics In general, and X/anguages other 
than Indo-European. 

X lndo*£ujop<an Philology: Languages and Literatures, 
except English. 

Y English Language and Literature, Literature in general. 

Rhetoric and Oral expression, including Dramatics, 
Theatre, and Journalism. 

Z Bibliology, fiibbography, and Libraries. 

164*4. The notation is primarily alphabetical and 
divisible alphabetically and so carefully has it been 
accommodated to the terms of the scheme that one of 
the shortest notations has resulted. 

<64*5. SysUmotie SefuduUs. In Bliss the functions of the 
common sub-divisions and methods of combination and 
discrimination used in other scliemcs are performed in a 
manner unique in its kind. A considcrabfc apparatus of 
what arc called ‘ ‘ Systematic Schedules ’ ’ which lead to very 
fine discrimination of the forms, relations and in some 
cases recurring sub-divisions of subjects are provided as an 
essential part of its structure. They arc therefore “not 
merely form divisions,” nor arc they all “common,’* 
because many of the tables, indeed over thirty, of these 
“auxiliary schedules” arc applicable under individual 
subjects or classes, and are printed near to the subjects 
they can divide. These special schedules are set out in 
Table IV, in volume 3 in front of class L. Obviously I 
am unable to set these out here, but tlicir purpose, like 
that of Brown’s Categorical Tables, is to save repetition of 
similar sub-divisions in the main tables. Altogether, there 
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are 45 such general or special schedules and they give 
great extension and enormous sub-division to the scheme. 

Schedule I may fae quoted. It is of the “Anterior 
Numerical Glasses” and has in part the effect of ordinary, 
common sul>di visions and in part arc a method of indicat¬ 
ing departmental placing of Socks in a library: 

1. Reading Room Collections. 

2. Bibliography. 

3. Select or Special Collections. 

4. DeparlmcniaJ or Special Collections. 

3. Documents, or Archives, of Ooveromenia, Institu¬ 
tions, etc. 

6. Periodic^. 

7. Miscellanea. 

8. Collections of Historic, Local or Institutional Interest. 

9. Antiquated books, or Historic collections. 

These can be used before or after any subject number, 
according to the chosen order; i.e., we may arrange our 
collections by subject, or form or aspect, as desired. 
Examples are: 

( Reference Room Collections. 

12 Bibliography in Reference Room. 

15 Documents in Reference Room, 

or 

5 Documents. 

51 Documents in Reference Room, 

or again. 

Q, Applied Social and Ethical Science. 

QA Social Welfare. 

Periodicals on Social Welfare. 

and 

6 Periodicals. 

6 Q, Feriodicais of Applied Social Science and Ethics. 

6Q1 Periodi cals of Applied Sodal Science and Ethics 

in the Reference Library. 

1^*6. Giographual suh-dmsions are obtained by the 
stddition to the class-mark of a lower case letter (or 
letters), thus; 
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a America, 

aa North America, 

ab British America, 

abn Newfeuadland. 

b United States, 

ba North'Eastem United States, 

bb New England, 

bbc Massachusetts, 

etc. 


There are other tables, which have been compiled with 
great ingenuit^> and flexibUity, and have most convenient 
modes of application. 

164*7. ^Mgvistie su^-division is made by the addition of a 
capital letter, firom a Cable resembling Schedule II but 
distinct from it, to the subject number. In most caae$, but 
not in those already provided with letters to distinguish 
countiies, this letter is preceded by 4 from Schedule I. 
Another table gives common numb^ for the sub-division 
of the philology of any language. 

164*3. Alternative methods of classifying material are 
a feature peculiar, in fact essential, to the purpose of the 
scheme. Social conditions and subject interest may make 
it desirable to place some subjects in a main class other 
than that in which they visually occur. A list of some of 
these subjects is given in Table V; for example, Aviation 
may be placed at Physics or under the Arts next to Navi¬ 
gation; Social Psychology and Psychological Sociology 
may Ije kept distinct or combined; Photography may be 
placed under Physics or under Chemistry or with the Arts. 
It should be not^ carefully that this is not cross-dassiiica- 
tion which 1$ the result of the cross-division of subjects, as 
described in paragraph i2. It merely allows the most 
useful placing of a sunjcct for the purpose of the user; it 
does nvr mean that Aviation can be placed under Physics 
und under the Arts, a practice which would make confusion 
of classifreation. The use of alternative placings mvist be 
consistent and calb for consUcent Indexing. 

The Gineral Indsx is of the relative type and has 45,000 
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entries. Its use, as has perhaps been implied in the pre¬ 
vious sentences can be greatly enlarged if it is used in 
conjunction with the Systematic Schedules. 

i 64'9. The student, at this stage, will be well aware that 
the class by class study of a great classification cannot be 
undertaken here; of that I am rather painfully conscious; 
all I have endeavoured to do is to give some indication of 
the vast canvas of the newest of the enumerative schemes 
(Bliss protests against the adjective as incorrect!), Some 
critics have found the imitation typescript in which the 
schedules are reproduced rather difficult to use. A little 
patience only is required, however, and the text of the 
introductions and the index arc in printer’s type. Libra¬ 
rians who apply it will necessarily study it at first hand 
and I hope my readers will do so, even if they have no 
such opportunity or intention. It has already been applied 
in several Briti^ libraries and will serve more as Its 
virtues become more widely known. 

164*91. Rsaoinos. 

Buss, H. E. A ,^slan of Bihliographic Classfcaiion, 1935. Ed. o, 
1036, H. W. Wilson Go. 

Bibliesraphic Classfcatum, 4 vols. in 3. 1935. Same 
publisher. 

Saycrs. Mamial of CtusAfeatian. 

Chapter XVZII by L. A. Burgess is a sound study. Burgess 
has also contributed a useful account to the Journal if 
Doomontalion. 

Pnaups. Primsr of Cla^ieatim. 

Stott, G. A, A Cuids for School Libraria, Oxford Univ, 
Press, 

Articles that have interested the author have been written 
on classing by BUss and on a comparison of the scheme with 
the Colon Classification by J. Muxs {Library Association Rcooriy 
1950, pp- 370-2 and 1951, pp- 14^53)* 

The indexes of the Library Journal and the Library QyarUrly 
should be consulted for important articles by C. J. Farrell, 
Grace O. Kelley, J. M, Hanson, all 1934, and A. J. Trolter, 
1936, etc. A readable account of the life and purpose of Bliss, 
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with a small portrait,'is in Cumnt Biblioeraphy Sept, 1953, 
pp. s6-8 (H. W. Wilson Go.). 

i64'92, Q1J6STIONS, 

(i) What does Bliss mean hy the phrase—" Subordination 
of the special to the general, gradation, by speciality and colic* 
cation of the closely related sul^ects for maximal efficiency"? 

ffi) What account can you ^ve of the Bliss notation P 

(31 Comment on the uses 01 Systematic Schedules. 

(4) What Is meant by " arrangement in accordance with the 
educational and scientific consensus " ? 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE COLOI^ CLASSIFICATION^ 

165. The Colon Classification, (1933; second edition 
1939) devised by Dr. S, R. Ran^nathan of Delhi 
University, is interesting because it is based on theory 
expounded in this book, and is probably the first produced 
is a result of the teaching of classification as a subject in 
Hbrarianship. Dr. RanganaChan studied classification 
unda Mr. Berwick Sayers in 1924 and, as a result 
of his studies, became dissatisfied with existing schemes, 
none of which conformed completely to the canons 
laid down by his teacher, On his return, he applied 
to the Madras University Library the tentative scheme 
of dassificadon, from which later grew the Colon 
Classification. 

This scheme allocates its main classes thus:— 

Generalia. 


A Science (General). 
B Mathematics. 

C Phydes. 

D Engineering. 

£ Chemistry. 

P Technology. 

G Natural Sdence 
(General) and 
Biology. 


J Agriculture. 
K Zoolo^. 

L Medicine. 
M Useful Arts. 
^ Mysticism. 
N FineAfCS- 
0 Literature. 
P Philology. 
Q. Religion. 


T Education, 

U Geography, 

V History. 

W PoUlia. 

X Ecooomics. 

Y Miscellaneous 

Social 

Sciences, inc. 
Sodology. 


^By Beroard I. Palmer. 
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H Geology. R Philosophy. 2 Law. 

I Botany S Psychology. 


265.2. At the head of the schedules for each of these 
classes is givea a statement of the characteristics to be 
used as the basis of division, and the order in which they 
are to be used. That at the head of the main class 
Reli^on reads:—Q.(R):{P), which means “Divide Q, 
(Rehgion) Iwt on Sie basis of the R (religion involved) 
characteristic, and then on the basis of the P (problem 
involved) characteristic.” Below wt find two lists of 
divisions, one based on each of these characteristics. 
Here are samples:— 


Dirisions based on R 
I Hinduism. 

4 Buddhism. 

5 Judaism. 

6 Ghristianity. 


Divisions based on P 

1 Mythology. 

2 Scripture. 

3 The^o^. 

5 Preaching, etc. 


If, therefore, we have a book on Christian Theology, 
we combine two divisions according to the formula at the 
head of the class, and get 06 :$. 

165.2. Now each of the numbers given above may be 
divided decimally to meet the needs arising from the 
subdividing of the divisions listed; but the colon always 
marks the point where the number formed from the appli* 
cation of one characteristic ends, and that from the next 
begins. Each part of the subject may thus be developed 
as fully as is desirable, without prgudicing the devel<^ 
ment of the next. Religion lists 142 divisions under (it) 
and xri under (P), In effect this means that the 
Religion schedule provides potentially 15,762 places (i.c. 
J42X in) 

165.4. The scheme has all the auxiliary schedules that 
are a feature of modern schemes. There are the common 
subdivisions, shown by lower-case letters, which, like 
Bliss’s, give an anterior position: geographical divisions, 
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shown by a combination of a small v and figures drawn 
from a geographical table provided for universal appli¬ 
cation in the scheme: time numbers drawn from a chrono¬ 
logical table, shown by a capital Idler and figures; and 
there is also a common list of languages. 

165.5. The particular form of schedule provided, 
together with the eight devices for number buildmg, gives 
the Colon Glassification great flexibility and hospitality. 
This, with its strict discipline and explicit methodology, 
suK«t.® it is likely to be of considerable value when 
it is better known, particularly to the librarian with a 
special collection on a minute area of knowledge which 
requires a special classification, 

165.6. While most students are aware that Dr, Rangana- 
than has produced the Colon Classification, very few 
realize that the understanding of principles which has 
sprung from this scheme is probably of far greater impor¬ 
tance than the scheme itself. Dr. Ranganathan claims to 
have succeeded in analysing the infinite variety of human 
knowledge in terms of five fijndamental concepts: 
Matter, Space, Energy, Time and Personality. Some of 
these, he says, are present in some form in all subjects. 
This is not all, however: he was the first to attempt (and 
here he undoubtedly succeeded) to separate the charac¬ 
teristics used for division, thus allowing the division of a 
class to proceed along two or more lines of division at one 
and the same time. 

165.7. It must be made clear that the Colon Classifi¬ 
cation observes all the canons of Mr. Sayers, is based on a 
classification of knowledge, and observes the rules of logic 
In Its processes of division, In spite of its unorthodox 
appearance, it is precisely because of its observation of 
the canons of classification and of the theory as laid down 
in this Introduction that ii takes on its somewhat unusual 
character. Dr. Ranganathan produced his scheme as a 
direct result of his studies under Mr. Sayers and of the 
works of Bliss. His greatest contribution to our subject 
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lies in ihe break from enumerative schedules (in which 
every subdivision is set out and numbered), and in substi* 
tuting for them schedules of elements, drawn from the five 
fundamentaJ concepts, which enable the building up of a 
far greater number of specific subject than could ever be 
enumerated within the covert of one volume. Its success 
in achieving order, comprehension, self-perpetuadon and 
universal application proves Sayers* teaching to be on the 
right lines, despite the critics belongii^ to the empirical 
school. Additionally, great success in unlooked for 
directions proves the fundamental soundness of the under¬ 
lying theory. 

165.8. Let us examine the rules of division and see how 
far they are observed in Colon. 

165.81. ist mli .—The first rule of division reads ‘ ‘division 
must proceed from terms of great extension and small 
intension to terms of great intension and small extension" 
and makes it appear that division proceeds along one 
direction only: that, for example, the division of the 
class Philosophy proceeds only along the direction 
Philosophy—Logic—Deductive Logic, each step in the 

f roces being of less extension that the one before it. 
n fact, the division of Phiiosophy must proceed at the 
same time along the direction Philosophy—Logic— 
Epistemology—Metaphysics—Methodology, each step in 
this process being of e^ual extension- We may represent 
this two-way process thus:— 

Philosophy 

lope epistemology meta^yslcs methodology 

deductive 

logic 

We may say that the division of Philosophy through 
Logic to Deductive Logic is division “in chain*’, since we 
can imagine the lower two subjects hanging like links in 
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the chain from the parent link Philosophy. We may say 
that the division of Philosophy into co-equal sub-groups 
L^c — Epistemology—Metaphysics — Methodology is 
division in array, since we can imagine these co-equal 
sub-groups standing as equals in a row. 

In using the Tree of ^Porphyry as an example of the 
process of division, division in array tends 10 be over¬ 
looked, since the application of a differenco gives but two 
species, those possessing the quality and those not possess- 
» ing it, This is equivalent to dividing Philoscyhy into 
“Logic” and “Not-Logic.” Such a division of a genus 
into a positive and negative species is inadequate in biblio¬ 
graphic classification since we need to know the positive 
qualities of the negative species. 

Instead of a difference giving two species, positive and 
negative, we need a principle of division which will throw 
off at one and the same time all the co-equal mutually 
exclusive sub-groups contained in the genus. Every 
scheme of book classification is more or less successful iu 
this; but it has waited for Ranganathan to relate these 
rules of division to the pattern of the five fundamental 
concepts, to sute explicitly In his schedules the rules of 
division used at each step and to provide in the notation 
for the independent expansion of ^e sub-groups resulting 
» from the application of each rule of division. 

Look at Dewey class 631 Mechanical Engineering: it 
sub^vides into 621.1 Steam Engineering, 621.2 Hydraulic 
Engineering, 621.3 Electrical Engineering and 621.4 Gas 
Ei^neering. What is the characteristic of division? It is 
only by conscious analysis that we discover that the 
characteristic of division is “type of motive power.” If 
only the decimal classification had stated this character¬ 
istic and provided for its full application, no matter how 
many new types of motive power might appear io the 
future, its hospitality would have been gready increased. 
The decimal places resulting from the subdivision of 621 
have all been filled up with divisions arising from another 
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characterbdc once that of “type of motive power*’ was 
exhausted, so that the new motive power “Atomic 
Energy” does not find its proper place under Engineering 
in the form of “Atomic Engineering”. 

165.82. 2nd Unless the existence of a division 
in array as well as in chain is realized, the second rule of 
division loses most of its meaning. With division in ch^n, 
modulation means the progressive decrease in ^tension 
without omission of any steps. Modulation in array 
means the arrangement of co-ordinate subjects in the most 
useful order: that is to say, in the order which expresses 
the greatest degree of likeness between neighbours in an 
array of co-equal subjects. What is the most useful order? 
It is obviously a relative matter depending on the purpose 
of the scheme, and Ranganathan offers us a choice of 
possible oilers: there are quantitative order, for use 
where the characteristic admits of quantitative measure¬ 
ment; evolutionary order; order of increasing complexity; 
chronological order; spatial order; canonical order (con¬ 
ventional, or that reflecting traditional practice); or, if 
all else &ils, categorical order where the most frequently 
used subject takes precedence, the second most frequently 
used follows on, and so forth. Having regard to the needs 
of the subject, ^e most useful of these oilers is chosen for 
arranging the group of species obtained by the isolation 
of the difference. 

i65«8S« 3^d rafr,—la common with all successful schemes, 
Colon observes the third rule of division because failure to 
do so would be a negation of classificadon. 

165.84. 4lh nU.-^To state, as the fourth rule docs, that 
“characteristics must be consistent” implies two things. 

(i) that the characierisdc must be used with a comiattnL 
meaning, which is obvious, and 

(ii) that it should be applied consistently, That is to 
say, it is necessary to exhaust one characterisdc before the 
int^uction of another. This is seldom, if ever, done in 
those schemes which set out to enumerate all the subjects, 
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past and present, which they contain. The growth of 
knowledge forces such enumerative schemes to add 
further subjects, and as none of their notations provides 
for complete hospitality in both chain and array, they 
cannot do this, except in those very rare classes where 
only one characteristic of division is required. Nobody 
can possibly enumerate all the divisions that result from 
the application of a characteristic even up to the moment 
of laying down his pen, let alone future developments. If, 
therefore, the notation of a scheme does not provide for 
the independent development of each characteristic, the 
scheme carries its ovtn seeds of decay. 

165.85. 5ik The mutual exclusiveness of terms, 
demanded by the fifth rule of division, is achieved by 
relating the terms in a scheme to their context. Since each 
class is divided by stated characteristics which must be 
applied in a given order, it follows that the divisions 
produced at each stage must of necessity reflect the appli* 
cation of only one characteristic, and this prevents over¬ 
lapping in the meanings of terms. 

e.g. Education is divided first by the Educand, and then 
by the Problem involved- This gives us one set of divisions 
relating to the classes of people subject to education, and 
another set relating to teaching me^ods, school organiza¬ 
tion, etc. We do not get (as in Dewey} a set of co-equal 
divisions that refer sometimes to one and sometimes to 
another, and which offer alternative placings according 
to the viewpoint of the classer- 

165.86. 6 th rdi .—The sixth, and last, rule is impossible 
as a finite end; but Is made possible by provision for expan¬ 
sion. All schemes make some provision of this kind; but 
provision for limitless expansion in both chain and array 
is a feature of Colon alone. Dr. Ranganathan also gu'es 
us clues as to which numbers to use for different ideas 
when expanding a heading to meet the needs of growing 
knowledge. No other scheme does this. 

*65.9. When we turn from general ideas on classifica¬ 
tion to bibliographic classificadon proper, we find that 
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Colon takes the nature of books very thoroughly into 
account in its construction. It recc^nizes at once that the 
subject of a book is a compound of several things. It U not 
only a piece of knowledge; but also an attitude to that 
piece of knowledge. Medicine, for instance, may be 
regarded from the viewpoint of the oi^an concerned, or 
from that of the problem involved, or from a combination 
of both: further, like other modern schemes, Colon recog¬ 
nizes that the form of presentation of the subject demands 
attention. 

What we call the .((ubject of a book consists of one or 
more layers of idcM intricately folded over each other, or, 
as Ranganathan says, laminated. The task of a classlfi- 
cation is to peel off the successive layers, and reveal the 
parts. It does this through the discipline of facet-analysis, 
or relation of parts to the successive characteristics used 
in arranging Che divisions of a complex subject. 

Again, some subjects not only reject a succession of 
closely integrated characteristics, but have affinities with 
other quite different subjects: e.g. the '^statistics of child¬ 
birth” deals with subject “childbirth” by using the tool 
“statistics”; “the effect of war on population” deals with 
the subject “population” as influenced by “war,” and 
“mathematics for the toolmaker” deals with the subject 
“mathematics” from the viewpoint of the “toolmaker”. 
This kind of complexity in a subject is different from that 
of lamination, and is called by Rang;anathan “loose 
assembly”, because it des together two subjects drawn 
from different branches of knowledge. 

There is a third kind of complexity in the subjects in 
books, that caused by the form in which they are pre¬ 
sented. Form subdivisions Ranganathan calls “dressing”, 
sioce they are not an inherent part of the subject, but 
something put on afterwards, or, to use a different 
analogy, the garnishing with which the dish is served. 
Having isolated three potential factors in a subject. Colon 
process to the provision of a distinct method for the 
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presentation of each. This was not necessarily done cod- 
sdously at first, but each was produced intuitively in order 
to sad^ the demands of the theory Ranganathan had 
learnt, and the intuitive act was later rationalized. This 
is one of the many ways in which his scheme has uncon¬ 
sciously revealed the fundamental soundness of the theory 
he had inbibed. 

Ranganathan first diverges in opinion from Sayers, in 
placing a greater emphasis on the importance of notation. 
Notation has always been regarded as ^‘sometbing 
added” to classlhcadon: an apparatus to secure its easier 
manipulation. Ranganathan claims itis more than this itis 
a vital piece of apparatus. Indeed, he goes $0 far as to claim 
that bibU^raphic classification is an artificial language 
of ordinal numbers into the terms of which the classer 
translates the subject of the book. If this claim is to be 
upheld, a classificadon scheme must provide a notation 
which is flexible enough to accommodate all past, 
present and possible subjects and to do so only on demand. 

The notation of the Colon Classification does this. 
Under each main class it sets out the characteristics used 
to divide it, in the order in which they are to be used. 
It lists the most commonly encountered divisions under 
each, and leaves the combination of the numbers reflecting 
the various laminations to the classer, who must, be it 
noted, conform to the rules laid down—or the “grammar 
of the classificatory language.” A subject divisible by 
three successive characteristics may have only ten divisions 
listed under each; but they may be assembled in (,000 
different ways. This is why the Colon schedules, occupy¬ 
ing only 180 pages, offer as many placings as the Decimal 
Classification schedules, which occupy more than 1,000. 

165. QI. The second point on which Ranganathan differs 
from Sayers is in the matter of the importance of 
mnemonics. Sayers regards these as a useful and 
ingenious auxiliary which should not, however, deiermlnc 
the value of a scheme. Ranganathan sees them as the 
lifeVblood of the growing scheme: Ih^ make autowniy for 
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Ihi <lessfr a pnutud proposition. For this reason he has 
resorted to mnemonic schedules wherever possible: for 
common subdivisions, for geoj^raphical and chronological 
division, and for subdivision of similar groups in different 
classes (e.g. Physiology of animals draws its Organ 
divisions from the Organ divisions of Medicine). Hence a 
classer confronted with a new subject has an endless 
succession of what the law might call '^precedents” to 
guide him. 

1 65.92. In addition to this, Rangan athan has attempted 
to lay bare the principles which have led him to choose l/iis 
number rather than that to express an idea He lists the 
associations his mind has developed for each numeral, and 
calls the resultant lists his "unscheduled mnemonics.” 
The idea behind all this codifying is to transfer as much 
autonomy in number building to the classer as possible, 
even in the newest subjects, so that reference to the higher 
authority of the author of the scheme is reduced to a 
minimum. In fact, the men he has trained have gone to 
the four corners of India and made decisions in classing; 
and the agreement arrived at in making new numbers has 
been of the order of 90 per cent. 

165-93. Ranganathan’s work has gone to even 
deeper levels. Examination of all cxis ti ng schemes of d assi- 
ficadon has convinced him that whatever their surface 
manifestations, the characteristics chosen as the basis of 
division can be related to hve categories fundamental to 
all human thought. "Any analysis,” he says, "ultimately 
Strikes root in them.” These are Space, Time, Matter, 
Energy and Personality- With the discipline and experi¬ 
ence which facilitate the recognition of these, and a 
thorough understanding of the mechanical means Colon 
places at his disposal, a classifier can produce a scheme to 
meet the needs of any subject, no matter hov/ minute, 
and can relate this scheme to the main schedules of the 
Colon Glassification, The writer knows that the technique 
does achieve this, for he has seen two schedules produced 
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for widely varying subjects by an English librarian who 
had studied Colon technique closely. 

[1 would add to Mr. Palmer^s useful study, that the dtptk 
elajsificaiioH to which he refers, and the schedules just 
mentioned, appear to be more applicable to documenta¬ 
tion classii^ than to the shelf or other placing of books. 
It should always be appreciated that highly specialized 
and minute analysis, arranging and recording of subjects, 
required for instance in the hies of an industrial library, 
must be complex for shelves. One of the schedules 
mentioned was on "packaging/’ which would scarcely 
require more than a single class entry in a general scheme. 
It was constructed on Ranganathan principles, not by the 
Colon Classiiicacion. It is possible that the principles are 
much more universally valuable than that scheme itself. 
This, Itowcvcr, still remains to be tested in a large general 
library, accessible as are British and American public 
libraries.] 

165.94. Readings. 

Read in (he following order: 

Ranoanatkan. Eiermnis of Classi/kalicn. 1944. 

Librojy Classijkaiion: fmdamaiuils and pneedun. 1944. 

■ — FroUgOfrwia io Uhrory Clauifeaiion. 1937. 

—Qlcisifcaikn and InUmAiKon^ Dozumentadon. 1947. 

Clois'ife^lion and Convrmica^n. 1951. 

—— Th 4 Philosophy of Classifoaiion. 1951. 

Pauter and Wells. Tht Fwdamenlals of Library Classifeaiion. 

1951. Allen and Unwin. 

There is more recent literature on Colon ihao on any scheme 
in present use. The journal of the Indian Library Ass^iation, 
Ab^la, has consisted very largely in recent years of classifi¬ 
cation studies, many of them by Ranganathan. 

165.95. Questions. 

(i) In what vr^y ia the symbol : (colon) essential to the 
Colon scheme? 

(3) What are the purposes of the five fundamental concepts? 
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{3) Hovr ar« subjects coUceated in array? 

(4) Show, with an example, what is meant by classihcadon 
in chain. 

(5) What is hospitality? 

(6) Define phase, facet and focus. 

CHATTER XVII 

SPECIAL CLASSTPICATION SCHEMES 

166. Our concern in this book has mainly been the 
classification devoted to the arrangement of a general 
library. There arc, as was indicated as far back as 
paragraph 25, schemes devoted to a special subject or 
group of subjects. The librarian has been lamiliar with 
thee for a half-ccntxuy or more and this is the side of our 
subject which occupies most of tlic space in several library 
journals- Here it is possible only to show what the problem 
is and to suggest some of the many ways in which it is 
being studied and some of the solutions proposed. 

A special library may be that of a research, or of 
a manufacturing or works organization, a particular pro¬ 
fession, a specif government department. It may be a 
separate entity, or it may, on the other hand, be a special 
collection incorporated in a great general library; indeed, 
most great libraries are a series of special libraries unified. 
The sole justification of such libraries is that they focus 
all the literary and collateral material on a special subject 
—engineering, electronics, explosives, paiut, dairying, 
photography, medicine, surgery, plastics, rubber, music, 
and, indeed, anything about which men think and work. 
In them are collected this material as exhaustively as 
possible; they class and index it so that everything avail¬ 
able about it can be arranged precisely on shelves or in 
files. 

The material must be current as well as exhaustive, and 
range from the news cutting to the treatise, the sketch plan 
to microfilm and other record reproductions. It must be 
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classed and filed in such manner that everything on a 
given subject, however minute, can be produced instantly. 
That is the ideal. It therefore calls for minute, relational 
classificadon in some cases, especially in subjects which are 
developing almost daily. The sub-divisional power of the 
U.D.C. has proved efficient for many subjects as it is 
believed that of Bliss can be. There is, however, the 
occasional great length of notation involved in the use of 
general schemes for special libraries; for example, in the 
D.C. 659*12, “packaging,” is merely a sub*division of 
Advertising and is combined with Labelling and is several 
removes from the only other cognate entry, “Packing,” 
which is part of Purchasing, Shipping, etc., at 658‘7. Yet a 
firm like the Metal Box Company would need scores of 
sub-divisions of this apparently minute subject and each 
of them classed in orthodox manner by the D.G. would 
need the initial 659*12 to introduce it. All that is saved 
if a single symbol, as P, replaces this initial number, and 
sub-division is continued from that point, it is because of 
this that so many special schemes have been created with 
independent notations; and, because of this too, the “self^ 
perpetuating” schemes which are used in what is called 
Depth Classijication, another term we owe lo Ranganathan 
and the tide of a volume he edited in 1953, arc now 
advocated. This goes beyond the subject of this intro¬ 
duction, but the method can be followed to some extent 
in Chapter XVI and Appendix I. 

167. The chief special classification with which the 
public library student is concerned is that of Local Litera¬ 
ture. Several schemes have been suggested, the most 
elaborate being that designed primarily for the arrange¬ 
ment of photographic prints of Surrey by L. Stanley Jast 
and published in Gower, Jast and Topley’s The Camera as 
Historian (Sampson Low, 1916). This is a subject arrange¬ 
ment, sub-divided by the place numbers from the quarter 
sheet of the Ordnance Survey. R. K. Dent and James 
Ormerod have also published schemes, of more general 
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application, and A. J. Philip an extensive one (T/u 
Libramriy vol. wd, page 143 d The local classifier’s 
object is to produce a detailed scheme with a brief notation, 
baaed on: 

1. An arrangement of localities sub-divided by sub¬ 
jects; i.e. 

Croydon; Ghuicbcs. 

Streets. 

Parks, 

etc. 

2. Or, conversely, an arrangement of subjects sub¬ 
divided by localities; i.e. 

Churches: Carshalcon. 

Chertaey. 

Croydon. 

Streets: Carshalton. 

Chertscy. 

Croydon. 

and opinions differ as to which ii the better of these. 
Economy in notation is got by substituting S for Surrey 
instead of 942*21 in Dewey or U830 in Brown. For 
example, in Brown, Croydon churches is J852U83, or 
conversely U830J852, which could be reduced to some 
such number as S7J852 by a special local classification 
notation. 

168. It is convenient to insert here a few lines on the 
application of classification to Fiction. This has been 
accomplished ^th more or less success in Zelia Allen 
Dixson’s Cmprcheruizte Suifjed Indix to Umvorsd Prost 
Fietiffn (New York: Dodd, 1897). It is believed that a 
subject arrangement of fiction would tend (0 reinforce 
other subjects, and it is true, for exashple, that the ideas 
of history held by most people are derived from fiction. 
Nothing, in our opinion, can justify the arrangement of 
fiction m the other classes in a general library; but there 
is no rule to forbid it. In the catalogue it may b« desirable 

’ It is abQ pt^lished in b&ok form by (he author, Laird’s Rest, Hythe 
End, Wnysbury. Middlesex. 
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to add encries of illustrative liction. Thus PhillpoCt*s 
Tht Rivtr may be classed under fiction and also uader 
Dartmoor, as it is a very useful topographical work, but 
references of this character which are not sufficiently 
justified by the ^‘amount of the subject’* in the book 
should not be made, as they serve no useful purpose and 
may be irriuting to readers. 

169. As for special classifications of other subjects, a 
reference to bibliographies shows that there are scores of 
these which have been proposed and adopted for college, 
research, technical, commercial, works, law and other 
professional, and many other collections. Amongst them 
may be specially mentioned Cyril C. Barnard’s Class^- 
cation for Medical UbrarUi^ London, 19365 Thomas S. 
Dabagh’s Mriemomc Classijicatwnjor Law 2 M>rarits^ Berkeley, 
California, 1936; Raymond Smith's Clftssificaiion oj London 
Literature, Guildhall Library, 19265 £. S. Fegait and M. 
Gant’s Cheltenham Classijieation for SchaolSf Cambridge, 
1937, and the lustitut International d’Agriculture’s 
Classijicaim Sehme for A^uUieral Science^ Rome, 1934. 

170. On the principle that the classificationist should 
have system in his own doings, there are amongst special 
schemes those for the arranging of librarianship itself: 
literature about it, and every phase of its government and 
service, as reflected in its records, correspondence, and 
administrative documents. The standard schemes, begin¬ 
ning with Dewey, have all had classes to accommodate the 
subjects involved, but, as is shown above with other special 
subjects, many librarians prefer a specially constructed 
scheme. Of these the best known currently in this country 
is the Tabulation ofLibruHanshipt 1947, by James D. Stewart, 
a very detailed scheme with an alphabetical base and 
decimal divisions, which covers most theories and prac¬ 
tices in the average library to its date, and is simple and 
flexible. 

171. The other scheme is Jast’s ClossifUation of lAbrary 
Economy which appeared first in the introduetbn to 
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Brown’s Subject Classification and was subsequently 
revised and published separately in 1507. It k a pure, 
decimal scheme with similar virtues to those present in the 
later scheme, but it has been found, quite naturally, to 
require considerable expansion to meet the dc^xlop- 
ments in all fields of librarianship in the past thirty years. 

172. Readings. 

Owing to the recent rapid development of ^ccial librarian- 
ship there is a large literature on it, much of it in periodicab. 
The publications of AsUb—the Journal nf Docununlalion and the 
Proceedings of its annual conferences—arc valuable sources; for 
American methods there a Special Lihraries, the jottrnal of the 
Special Libraries Association; advanced students should note 
the applications to special subjects of Colon methods in AbgUa 
(University of Delhi); as well as the contiouous occupation 
with special subjects, mostly in relation to the Universal 
Decimal Classification, to be found in the proceedings and 
commtinicadons of the deration International dc Docu¬ 
mentation (The Hague). 

In addition to the works named in the text, the foUowing 
are helpful: 

WwesT, J. E. Manual of Special Library Technique. t945- Aslib. 
CoLUNSON, R. L. Cataloguing, Arrangement and Filing of Special 
Melerials in SfKCial Libraries. 1950. Aslib. 

Savage, £. A. Special Librariaruhip. 1939. Grafton. 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick. Library Local Colleclions. 1939. Allen 
and Unwin. 

HoEBS, J. L. Libraries and the MaSerials of Local History. 1945. 
Groton. 

173. Questions. 

(:) What may be said to be the purpose and provenance 
of a special iibrs^ or collecdon ? 

(s) E?mlain why a general classification is considered 
by some ubrarlans to be inadequate for application in special 
libraries. 

(3) What characteristics have been used as the bases of local 
literature classification? 

(4) Can a subject arrangement of fiction be justified? 
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CHAPTER XVni 

THE RULES Ot CLASSING BOOKS 

174. We have covered the main principles and dr- 
cunutances involved in the construction ot a classift* 
cation; and are now faced with the consideration of 
the methods of applying a classifcation to books and 
other literary material; or it would be better to say, 
fitting books into a classification scheme. This has been 
aptly described by Richardson as “the highest function of 
the librarian’s work.” Before we take a more detailed 
scrutiny of rulea, wc may impress upon the student the 
rule that covers every other rule; and that is: 

Tfu contfeniirue cf the user of a library should gwem oil work 
m classing; i.e., place a bcoh where i/ will be most us^l. 

But this should lead to consistent decisions. As 
the veteran classifier, William Stetson Merrill^ has 
remarked,* the classifier should not be led to make 
decisions which will not be permanently usefiil “merely 
to meet casual needs of the library or passing interesu 
of the pubUc/' Provision for such passing interests may 
be made by those temporary groupings of books called 
book-displays (see Chapter aIX, below). It is only 
when a book has a pim towards more than one sub¬ 
ject, when the book has a second or even a multiple 
appeal, that this rule of convenience must be brought 
to bear. This is only a consistent development of the 
rule of the essential characteristic upon which we have. 
insisted. 

175. This axiom of convenience is carried sometimes 

* CeJiJtr CZoMjiCn, p. 9. 
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CO a concJusion chac is noc desirable. Wide currency 
has been given to the sutemenc already referred to 
that: does not matter la a bibliographical scheme 

where a topic is located so long as the place is constant 
and so long as the dassiheation ts properly indexed." 
Dewey declares^: “Practical usefulness does not re- 
t^uire that the ideas of thi< or that one be followed, 
but only that boolcs of the same character be alwa^ 
put in the same place, and that there be some means 
of knowing readily what that place is. The Relative 
Index, with its catchwords, was designed and is found 
in use to meet both these requirements, for it ensures 
that books on the same phase of any subject coming 
before the classifiers shall be assigned to the same 
place, and that any reader seeking Acse books shall be 
referred insCandy to that place. If this is done, all require^ 
ments of a good dassificadon are filled. If this is not done, 
the system is a failure; for the only real test of any scheme 
is its helpfulness to its users." The last afiixTriatlon is 
indisputable; but there are other forms of helpfulness in 
a good classified library than the finding of books easily, 
valuable and indeed vital as that quality is. If it is cairi^ 
to its logical condusion the idea that it does not matter 
where a topic goes makes confusion of dassification, and is 
a denial of'its value. The works of a classification includes 
the placing of a topic in its sequence amongst rdated 
topics. If there is an order in a classification, it is surely 
because it represents an order in book subject-matter. 
We strongly Ijclieve what we have already affirmed that 
books leading ,tip to a subject should come on the shelves 
on the left oi those on the subject and those developing 
the subject into cognate and related subjects should be 
on their right. There is a modicum of truth, however, in 
the statement, seeing that classification order is liable to 
variation in its details, and it may be possible to choose 
between two places for a topic and yet not break the rule 
of convenience. The pladng of Education at Psychology 

* p. J ]. 
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or Sociolo^, or Psychology ac Education, givci cases 
in point. This is a genera) question of order, but some 
schemes allow a choice between such placings, and in 
these the argument of Melvil Dewey applies that wc place 
a book where it will be most convenient for the library 
user, index the choice, and use it consistently. 

176. We may now summarize the general rules of 
classing, based upon (htKC formulated by Melvil Dewey 
in the introduction to the Deciinal Claisifi£<tlion< They 
apply equally to any system. 

(Jeiural Rult^ for Clcuiin^. 

I. Class a book first according to its subject, and 
then by the form in which the subject is preswted, ex¬ 
cept in generalia and in pure literature where form is 
paramount. 

In determining the subject consider the pre¬ 
dominant tendency or obvious purpose of a book, and 
its author's intention in writing it. 

3. When a book appears to belong equally to two 
places in the classification make a decision as to the one 
in which it is to go. 

4. When a book deals with two (or three) divisions of a 
subject, place it in the one which appears to be the most 
important; or, if the parts seem of equal importance, in 
the one first treated. When more than two (or thrtc) 
divisions of the subject are dealt with, place the book in 
the general heading which contains all or the majority of 
them. 

5. When a subject arises for which no place is provided 
in the scheme of classification, find the lading to which 
it seems to be most nearly allied and make a place for it 
there. 

6. Place a book in the most specific head that will 
contain it. 

7. Avoid pladngs which are in the nature of criticism. 
Pros and cons of any subject go together. 

S. Index all decisions, or new headings, which are not 
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already mduded in the index co the scheme; that is to say, 
make your index exactly represent your practicc- 
9. Finally (to repeat), place a bock where you tkirik it miU 
be most useful; and aiw^s haoe a reason for placing it there. 

177. These rules may now be developed in turn. 
Class n book hrsl by its subject is rather simpler in state¬ 
ment than it is in actual practice. We have already seen 
that in the orthodox library daaiheation books are 
arranged by their subject matter. This stUl puzzles some 
students confuted with books which have literary 
quality, even great style, and their impulse is to class 
^em in Literature. This is wrong, of couise. Works like 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, Borrow’s IVild IVaies and 
Rusl^’s Sthies of the X>ust go under their subjects. But 
subject matter is not always easy to define. Books which 
deal with simple subjects, as A Pnmer of Geology, Rudisnenis- 
of Botany, A History of Sngland, The Creft of the Ptumber, 
Gothic Churches, do not present any question as to what 
their subjects are; but mere are wor^ from which their 
suli^ect has to be extracted. These are books in which tlie 
titles obviously convey no inkling of their content j as, for 
example, many wor^ of Ruskin from Sesame and iMUs 
Co Fots Claoigera, and there are others too numerous for 
mention. The subject of these must be found by a study 
of the preface, table of contents, and the index, which 
usually tell us what is wanted \ but if they do not the book 
itself must be read. (Part of a librarian’s equipment is 
the power to extract the gist of a book from it rapidly!) 
In general it may be said chat monographs on single 
subjects present no real difficulties to the dassffier. 

178- It is only when some aspect of a subject fbnps the 
theme that difficulty arises; as in the case of 

(i) The Antiquities of Shi^fiuildlng. 

(a) The Legal Aspects of Temperance. 

(3) The Book-Keeping of Coal-Miolng. 

which call for an exercise of judgment. Fine, what is the 
subject; and, secondly, is the subject, the most useful 
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plac«? “The subject is the thjjtg,” wc are told, and the 
standpoint is secondary. Is ^e antiquities of ship¬ 
building a book of antiquities, or one on ihip-building? 
Do the historian and me antiquary or does the ship¬ 
builder want the book we are considering. I am inclined 
to think that while the historian may at some lime 
require this book, the ship-bufider is rather more likely 
to Bnd an interest in it. No doubt the lawyer has to deal 
at times with temperance law, but it is of perennial 
interest to the temperance reformer and his opponent. 
Similarly the book-keeping of coal-mining may occasion¬ 
ally fall into the province of the accountant or book¬ 
keeper, but it is the daily business of the mine offidal. 
Our rule of convenience would seem to demand that 

^i) the history of a subject goes with the subject; 

(2} the law of a subject goes with the subject; 

($) the book-keepiog of a su!;d<^^ 8^^ '^'^h the subject. 

but that role will also lead us in libraries specially for (or 
making special coliecdons) for antiquaries, for lawyers ox 
for accountants to place them so that the interest of the 
users is served. It is easy to conceive, in an antiquarian 
library, such a heading as “the antiquities of special 
subjects," in a legal library “ the law of special subjects," 
and in an accountants* “the book-keeping of special 
subjects," Elementary as this seems, it is not always 
appreciated. General library practice follows the rules 
we have advocated; although, in the case of accountancy, 
A. J, Hawkes argues for the alternative placing, and 
this also is supported by Merrill, The matter is not of 
supreme importance, so long as convenience is served, 
consistency is observed, the method selected is Indexed, 
and references are made in the catalogue from the other 
possible places. 

170. Rule I tells us to class hrsi hy the subject and 
thenliy the form in which it is presented. What form is 
has already been discussed very fiilly in Chapter IV, and 
the bearing of the rule may be illustrated from a few titles 
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to which have been added the class-nurks from the 
Classification: 

Pringle-Patiison. Philosophy of History 

Rarie. Outline.of History. 

Baldvpin. Dictiooary of Philosophy 
Ward. Essays in Philostohy .... 
Journal of Philosophical Studies .... 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
Findlay. History and iu Place in Education 
A Collection of Extracts from the Philosophers 
Alexander. A Short History of Philosophy 


Dewey 
Dewey 
. 901 
. 909 
ro3 
. 104 

: 

• 9«7 
. 108 
- 109 


Every one of these books is on either History or 
Philosophy and must be classed there; but each is pre¬ 
sented in a “form”; i.c,» Pringlc-Patterson’s book is 
History from its philosophical point of view; Baldwin^ 
Philosophy in dicHona^ form^ and so on. Our rule then 
means that we place the book under the subject, and add 
the symbol for the form; i.c., in Dewey, i Philosophy, 
2 Outlines, 3 Dictionaries, etc.; and all modem d^si- 
fications enable us to make these valuable distinctions. 

180. In the case of the large majority of books there is 
no difficulty in determining the subject, irrespective of 
title, if the purpose of the author is ascertained; that 
is vital. But there are important exceptions to the rule 
of classifying by subject, (he principal being that in¬ 
dicated by the rule itself-^" except in the form cla-^es 
where form is paramount/' The form classes—Pure 
Literature; i.e., poetry, drama, essays, letters, which are 
works having a literary pattern, are never rightly arranged 
by their subject matter. The general practice is to arrange 
them either (i) under their form in an alphabetical order 
of authors (Brown), or (9) first under the language 
written and then under form and then chronologically 
(Dewey), or (3) in one chronological sequence under the 
language written irrespective of form (E. A. Savage) or in 
some other manner determined as these are by the fact 
that the user’s interest in pure literature is in literary 
character and quality and not in subjects written about. 
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181. There are other booJes which are inieresting 
because of some special characteristic which has little 
or nothing to so with their subjects. Thus, incunabula, 
book rarities, manuscripts, works from special presses, 
and so on, will come into other places in the classi¬ 
fication than those of their subjects. They arc really 
museum bibliographical specimens and are to be treated 
as such. 

182. A book should go into the most specific place that 
will contain it. Cutter^s rule, **be minute, be not too 
minute,” is a general axiom without much to commend 
it in the modem growing library. Clearly, to use an 
example, if we put all books on Botany under the Dewey 
main division number, 580, we get a hopeless mixture 
of botamcal works. When a scheme of dassificaiion is 
ch«cn it should be tampered with only after the most 
serious consideration, and the selecting of paru or a 
Limited use of a classification is in the nature of tampering. 
It is almost as bad as the making of alterations and adjust¬ 
ments of schemes—a pastime to which the untutored 
Ubramn is prone. Sometimes, to obtain a supposed 
simplicity and because the library is small, only a part of 
the classification is employed. But the library docs always 
grow. Those who have seen in a large library the un¬ 
happy welter in Down’s 790 of Boating and Ball Games 
in one place, of Fishing, Hunting, Mountaineering and 
Shooting in another, that occuitcq before the most recent 
editions of Dewey revised this division, had before them 
an awful example of insufficient classification. To restrict 
the application of Dewey to three figures throughout, as 
some have advocated, would lead to similar confusions. 
Although it is undesirable to lay down too rigid a rule on 
the matter, my own experience suwests that it is much 
bettCT to use the classification to its full extent than to use 
too little of it. The only objection to full use is tliata long 
number is thought to be confusing when a library is small; 
but chat is a mere illusion. If part use is made of a classi¬ 
fication, when the day of inevitable alteration comes the 
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expense of changing ajl the records, catalogues and boob 
involved is formidable. 

183. Rules 3-4 may be considered together. We can 
put a book only in one place on our shelves; but there are 
many books which appear to belor^ to more than one 
place. This may be illustrated from such a book as 
Stewart and Gee’s Rlectridiy oni Mapulism, where to all 
intents and purposes the treatment ^ each subject is of 
e^uaJ account. This goes under the first-named in the title 
Electricity (Dewey, 537) with a reference in the catalogue 
from Magnedsm (538). Another example is Lubbook's 
AMs^ Sees and Wasfis. It is true that the creatures treated 
are all insects, but in a minutely classified library many 
volumes will separate the ant from the bee, and students ctf 
bees, for example, will want this book apart from ants 
or wasps. We consider, therefore, which of these subjects 
is most fully dealt with in the book, place it under that, 
and cross'i^erence from the others. If the book dealt 
with more creatures, say ants, weevils, bees and wasps, 

economy would suggest its place as under the general 
head, Insects, with cross-references only from such sub¬ 
jects as seemed imperadvely to demand it. Trivial 
cross-references are the bane of many a catalogue and 
should be avoided. Another work which demands 
this exercise of judgment is Croce’s AriastOt Shakespeare 
and Corneille, where the essay that leads off is much 
shorter and probably less important in every way 
than the great Shakespeare essay. Under the domi¬ 
nant subject, Shakespeare, this work should go, with 
cross-references from the others. The application of the 
Rule (4} to such books appears to be simple when once 
the question of the predommant interest of the book 
is settled. 

184. More difficult is the book which appears to belong 
to two places equally, either because its subject is not 
more clearly a part of one class than another or because 
it is difficult to distinguish between subject and treatment 
An exercise of judgment was needed when the Einstein 
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Theory appeared, especially as few could grasp it! A 
choice had to be made between Gravitation and Rlec- 
tricicy, and was made. It is now regard^ as a General 
Physical Theory. Such quite new subjects come only 
once or twice in a decade. The more constant problem is 
provided by such books as Drummond’s Naiural Law m 
tht Spiriiiud Worlds Huxley’s Science end Hebrew Traditiont 
Haddon’a EvoluHcn in Arty and there are many others. 
Here the place can be determined by three considera¬ 
tions, drsc the already-mentioned “intention of the 
author,” second “the subject for which the author is best 
known,” and third (useftily but by no means surely) the 
impression the title makes on the mind. Drummond was 
a theologian; his tide gives the nodon of the Spiritual 
World rather than of Natural Law, and Theology is the 
right place. Huxley is more difficidl; he was certainly 
a biologist, a scientist; but he was using science to 
attack a pardcular form of religious culture; his purpose 
then is with Hebraism, and there the book belongs. 
Hadddn’s book is a biological treatment of Art (de8ign)> 
in which it must go ; but much may be made of the 
fact chat Haddon, being a biologist, is seekiog the evi¬ 
dence of Art in support of Biology. In every such case 
entries will be made in the cat^ogue under the alter¬ 
native subject. 

185. Rule 5 is intended to cover such very occasional 
cases as that of the Einstein Theory mentioned above. 
It merely mcana that the classification, which we presume 
has a fiexible notation, must be expanded at the appro¬ 
priate place whenever a subject occurs which is not 
named m the schedules. Brown shows how this is done 
in the Introduction to his Subject CUssificalim (ed. 2, 1914, 
page 14): 

“ If any new or other subject is found unrepresented in 
the tables, either as a general covering head, or special 
topic, a place is made for it—by , . . adding the units 
o to 9 as found necessary. Thus, suppose we have 
Christian Stnigglcrs, Christian Travellers, Christian 
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Worshippers, and it is necessary to insert them between 
K951 and K953, they can be added thus: 

R951 Catholic Apostolic Church. 

K9510 Christaddphians. 

R9511 Christian Strugglers. 

K95!2 Christian Tra’^ers. 

K9313 Christian Worshippen. 

K932 Christian Endeavour Society. 

... By this means ten entirely new places can be found 
between every existing number.’’ 

This can be done in every expansible classification. 
The example of radium is often quoted. In earlier editions 
of Dewey this naturally could not appear. The section of 
Chemic^ Metals, to which It belongs, appeared thus: 

546*4 Alkaline Earths. 

3^*41 Caldum. 

346*42 Strontium. 

346*43 Barium. 

346*44 Magnesium Group. 

When Radium occurred, it was inserted by the decimal 
expansion of the notation, thus: 

546*43 Barium. 

346*432 Radium. 

346*44 Magnesium Group. 

The warning should be given not to make such places 
until you are sure that the subject is a new one and riQt 
merely an old subject disguised under some synonymous . 
name. 

186. Rule 7 is to the effect that our placing of a book 
must be striedy in accord with the author’s purpose and 
not be coloured by any view of our own on the subject. 
Mead’s Did Jam Christ Live B.C. 100? obviously raises the 
question of the authenticity of the Gospel narradve; but it 
is nevertheless a life of Christ, or material thereon, and 
must not he classed as Scepddsm, Atheism, or what not. 
We may think Astrology to be a delusion, but a book on 
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Astrology must go in Dewey either at Astronomy, which 
reaDy shows its historical aspect, or, as I think better in 
a modem view, under Mind and Bcdy at 133*5 (Psycho¬ 
logy) or at 1^*9615 the special extended sdternadve ibr 
Psychology. There is no end to the variations of this 
possibility of critical classing. Common sense will 
usually prevent the commission of fault; but the 
classifier must leam to subordinate his own opinions of 
subjects to those of his authors. It may be added that in 
books that are controversial the pros and cons of the 
subject are placed together unless the classification directs 
otherwise. 

187. Rule 9 is simple, but necessary, Every decision 
we have 10 make in classification implies some departure 
from or addition to the information given in the printed 
indexes of the scheme we are using. Such alterations 
must be clearly entered in the index, in order that 
uniformity in the placing ot the subject may be assured. 

188. The Rules we have given arc those of most con¬ 
sequence in classing; but a few further points should 
be discussed. In approaching the arrangement of a 
library one has in many subjects a choice of arrangement 
between a subject place and a geographical place. For 
example, Tfu MeUonlo 'gy of Madeira, The Birds of London, 
The Geology of the Thames Basin afibrd possibilities of 
classing these works under Meteorology, Birds and 
Geology, or under Madeira, London and the Thames. 
There is sound reason for saying that they will be equally 
useful under both subjects; and under both they ought 
to appear in the catalogue. When such reason seems to 
exist we fall back upon the fact that our classing lis 
by subject, and the subjects in the examples arc covered 
by the three first terms. Hence, in general, a subject 
arrangement, divided geographically, is to be preferred. 
It is unwise to separate subjects, even when the “place 
interest,” as in the examples given, is very strong. 

189. The question of collected works will often arise; 
for example, a set of Carlyle, or Ruskin, or Darwin. 
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Should these be retained as sets or be divided according 
to the subjects of the various volumes? I am in fevour of 
division on the ground already emphasised that our 
classing is by subject. To have a collection of books 
on the French Revolution and to exclude Carlyle’s French 
Resolution from it appears to me withoutjustificat^. The 
only exceptions to this rule are (a) when an edition has 
peculiar rarity or beauty (as coming from a special 
press—and then presumably it is a bibliographical 
specimen and not a book on a subject), or ( 5 ) when the 
treatises arc so printed in the volumes that they overlap 
and so make physical division impossible. 

190. Modincadons of schemes of classification have 
been condemned sufficiently already. There are, how¬ 
ever, modifreadons on which there is some agreement and 
in which even the compilers of classlficadons concur. 
These usually occur at ^re Literature and Biography, 
Fiedon (usually marked F) is taken out of its sequence, 
and arranged in a separate sequence alphabetically by 
names of authors. Poetry and £)rama in each language 
are sometimes amalgamated, and also alphabetized; 
sometimes they are dphabetized in one sequence irre¬ 
spective of language; but this is poor classing. Bio¬ 
graphy is sometimes made into a .separate dps (usually 
marked B) in which the books are adphaberiaed by the 
names of the penons whose lives are told. The arrange¬ 
ment suggested here for Fiction and Biography is a highly 
practical one for public libraries, Biography, however, is 
sometimes distributed throughout the classification at 
the subjects with which the persons biographed were 
identified; but this is not without its difficulties, although 
its uses arc very great. Fiction is sometimes classed 
on tbe shelves by itt subject, but there is no justification 
for this pladi^ of quite clearly imaginative works in 
the literature of facts. The removal of dapes or parts 
of dasses from their sequence makes what is known as 
“Broken Order.” 

191. Although the classing of fiction by subject on 
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shelves is to be avoided, a case can be made for adding 
entries to the classified catalogue for novels which have a 
subject interest. Thus Hardy’s novels may be classified 
there at Dorset, those of Eden PhiUpoits at Devon, 
Blackmore’s iorsa Doom at Exmexjr, Reade’s li's Mem 
Too Late to Mend at Penology, Ward’s Robert Elsmen at the 
Oxford Movement, and so on. Historical novels lend 
themselves specially to such classing; but tnese should 
be catalogue entries and there should be no pretence that 
these books arc treatises on the subjects they illuminate. 
Dr, E. A. Baker, in his monumental Guide to HistoriMl 
FUtion, and in the index to his cqually-important Guide to 
the Best Fictiony has shown how valuable such cataloguing 
may be. 

192, One or two other general rules may be men¬ 
tioned. Works about other works, i.c- Criticisms, etc., 
go with the work treated; thus Dowden's Shakespeore; 
His Mind and Art with Shakespeare’s collected works. 
Translations should stand beside their originals. Con¬ 
cordances stand with the work concorded. Usually the 
teaching of a suti^ect goes with the subject and not at 
educadon. Many other usual decisions are given in the 
successive lessons in Part IV. 

192* r. Prom the foregoing paragraphs it will be 
gathered that classing caiU for the exercise of an average 
amount of common sense. Much of the difficulty in 
the application of existing schemes by inexperienced 

E iple, or even by experienced people unacquainted 
y with the schemes, arises because the purport of a 
division is not fully realized. It is impossible to place 
books with any degree of accuracy unless the user of the 
scheme has a complete conspectus of it in his mind and 
recognizes the mam group into which the subject he is 
classifying falls. Many subjects are mendoned several 
dmes in Dewey, and the novice often puts a book at one 
of these without In the least considering whether the book 
articulates into the division of the class in which the name 
of the subject appears. Thus, we remember that Defoe’s 
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HisUfry of thi Great Plague has been classed by more lhao 
one librarian under Therapeutics. ^Vhen this cardinal 
principle is assimilated it will be clear that classing 
can never be carried out from the iiide>t of a scheme, 
however good the latter may be. There are, of course, 
many occasions where the Ime of demarcation between 
two headings is so fine as to make the choice of place 
arbitrary, and it Is improbable that any two expert 
classiheia wUl place every book alike. This is the j usd* 
hcation of the often repeated assertion that classing 
is an art—something that demands the exercise of 
raent —rather than a science—something fixed by in* 
flexible rules, excluding judgment. In essentials, however, 
it will be found that obedience to the rules laid down in 
this chapter will result in a measure of onifonruty, 

193. Our remarks have been directed so to the needs 
of the general library. The rules apply with almost equal 
force to the special library, but the place chosen will be 
determined by the characteristic essendal to the purpose 
of the library. A legal library will doubtless regard any 
book whatsoever as throwing light on particular laws; 
the anthropological library will treat every book as it 
bears upon man, and so on. But, afrer ah, this is only 
another adaptadon of Rule 9. 

193.1, Ranganaihan has added to his services to our 
subject the most detailed and searching classing exercises 
that have appeared in his Library Classificalion Funda- 
menials and f^edure: with /008 graded exercists. The 
writer describes the book almost adequately, but it should 
be added that in it is discussed almost every kind of 
problem that faces the classifier, class by class, with 
methods of elicidng the subject to be classed and of fitting 
the book into rhe Colon Scheme. That is the intention of 
(he book which, however, gives comparatively the placings 
of the same subjects, when this is possible, in the Dewey 
Scheme. There is an engaging freshness of approach and 
an intimate and pleasant mode of working. He also 
reviewsj;he principles in his individual manner. Perhaps 
^ Madras Library Aaoeiadon (Loodoo), 1944. 
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the book and (he procedures arc over long for British and 
American students but as a “court of reference" the 
book is an acquisition to the literature of practice. See 
Chapter XVI and Appendix I. 

194. Readcmcs. 

Introduction to the Dicimd Claa^atim. 

Introduction to the Subject Class^aiion^ 

Jast. “Library Claswfication ” in Greenwood’s Britisk Lihrary 
Tear Bock, J 900-1. 

Merrill, W. $. Code for Cloisifiers^ pp, 1-30. 

Sayers. Chapter XXlI. 

Re-read Richardson’s Cfassificalicn, Lecture 11 . 

Bliss. Orgcniiotiim ^ Knowledge in Libraries, Chapters Vl-VIl. 
A ^sUm 0/ Bibliographic Classification. 

[The introduction.] 

Various articles in the Libray Association Record, as follows, may 
be read with prolic: 

ANDERTON. *’Books brought into Relation and made 
operative ” VoL vii, pp. 443-58, 1905. 

HopwooD. “ Reference Shdf Pladng." Vol. vi, pp. 
341-60, (904. 

195. Quejtiohs. 

(I) State the advantages and disadvantages of brealung-up 
collected works and series. 

(3) When is a decision necemry in classification? State 
what principle is involved in decisions, and show how you 
would record them. 

(3) State (he arguments ibr and against using the whole 
of a classification rather than an abridgement. 

(4) Demonstrate, with examples, the rule, "Classify by 
topic, and then by foim.” 

(5) Describe the methods of “Broken Order” usually 
employed in general libraries. 

(6) How are new suSjecU dealt with in a classification? 
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CHAPTER XIX 

TH£ CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

196. Ic IS only a step from the classification index to 
that greater key, both to the classification of books and 
to the books themselves, the classified catalogue. The 
first catalogues, such as those of vendible books issued 
by Aldus and Maunsell, or according to their schemes, 
were classifieds Classification of books on the shelves, as 
we know it, is a much more recent affair. 

197. In modem definition a classified catalogue is one 
in which entries of books are arranged in the exact order 
of the classification. Presuming that the catalogue is a 
printed one, it is a book in which the chapters are the 
main classes of the classification, the divisions it$.para> 
graphs and the sub-divisions its sentences. The ideal 
dassified catalogue carries the arrangement of the classi¬ 
fication out to ^e most specific place, and then arrat^es 
the books, where there arc more than one, at the specific 
place, in some convenient order, such as chronologically 
by date of first issue, or an order the reverse of this so that 
the latest book comes first in the list, or in order of authon’ 
names, or an order of merit, which places the best book 
first, or, again, the elementary book first- The most 
logical of these sub-arrangements is the chronological 
one; the most popular is the alphabetical. 

198. The three forms of catalogue that have the general 
approval of librarians are the author catalogue, the 
dictionary catalogue, and the subject or classified cata¬ 
logue. The author catalogue is of small use except to 
readers who know (and remember) the names of the 
authors of the books they want to read- The problem of 
the dictionary apd the classified catalogue is one and the 
same; and that is to bring books into reladon with one 
another. This the dictionary catalogue seeks to do by 
arranging in one alphabet entries fiir author, subject anri 
title M every book: the whole forming, as the name 
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implies, a dictionary of entries of the books involved. It 
is a most popular catalogue, and, if a perfect example 
existed^lhe nearest approximation to it is the GataJt^e 
of the Surgeon-General’s Library at Washington—it 
would be invaluable. Unfortunately perfection is difficult 
of attainment; it certainly has not been found in such 
examples as I have examined. The principle of suWect 
entry in the dictionary catalogue is the point with which 
we are mainly concerned. It is this: subject entries in 
a dictionary catalog^ic must be made under the most 
specific heading (or subject) with a reference from the 
more general subject. This means simply that if we have 
books on Mont Blanc, the Alps, Lake Geneva, Berne, and 
Lausanne, we must not enter them under the general class¬ 
heading History and Travel, or the division Europe, or the 
sub-divisions Alps, Savoy or Switzerland, but directly under 
Alps, Lausanne, 

Berne, Mont Blanc, 

Geneva, etc., 

and under the la^er headings, Alps, Savoy, etc., we 
should simply put works that deal with the Alps and 
Savoy as a whole, and add at the end of the entries for 
these the reference “See also Mont Blanc,” etc. Now this 
is a very convenient arrangement for the general reader 
who wants in the quickest way the books on Berue, 
Geneva, etc.; but the defects of the method from the point 
of view of the student are obvious. The five subjects I 
have named are at five different places in the alphabet 
and to exhaust the whole subject of the Alps these five 
references and many more would be necessary; in short, 
related topics are merely connected by cross-references, 
and are not seen in sequence. 

199. On the other hand, the properly constructed 
class&ed catalogue can be made to yield all the virtues 
of the dictionary catalogue, and the invaluable special 
virtue of its own: that of bringing books into ration 
in one sequence. The classified catalogue is the classi¬ 
fication scheme with the entries of the appropriate 
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books under each heading; and the index to the da^si* 
heation scheme should prove to be the ideal index to the 
catalogue. 

300 . The parts of the clarified catalogue, in its printed 
form, may be set out briefly. It should consist of: 

1. —An outline of the classification, as a contents list 
showing the general arrangement. 

2. —The entiies of the books arranged In the precise 
order of the dassificadon. 

3-—Author, subject, and, possibly, title indexes. 

201, The indexes arc usually brief, although their 
limits may be extended greatly if means permit. The 
following book entry lh>m a Dewey catalogue, with its 
separate index entries, will show us what is required in a 
really good das&ified catalogue: 

Main entry, 

373 Darwin, Charles. 

Origin of Species. Illus. 373 pp. Cr. 8vo. i 353 « 

Inirx eraries. 

Darwin, C- Origin of species . . . , 573 
Darwinism ........ 373 

Natural Selection ...... 373 

Origin of Species.375 

The arranging factor of the main entry, it will be ob> 
served, is the notation, the class-mark 575, which brings 
this b^k into the group containing all other books on 
575 or Evolution; while the indexing is so complete that 
under whatever form the work is sought It can be found. 

202. We cannot do better than take a sample book 
and catalogue it according to the priodples laid down, 
bearing in mind also the important disdnedon between 
cataloguing and dassificadon, implied in paragraph 60, 
and to be developed later in paragraph 204: £at while 
the book can go in one place, and in one place only, on the 
shelves, it can go into as many places in the catalogue 
as its composite or other special character seems to 
require Here then is our book: 
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570*3 0 UNMAN, Thomas, 

A Glossary of Anatomical, Physiological and Biological 

Terms. Edited by V. H. W. Wingravc. 187 pp. 

Cr, 8vo- J 889. 

Sts 

It will be seen that this valuable little book deals with 
biology 570 —that, indeed, on examination proves it to 
be its dominant lopic—and examination also proves it 
to be concerned with botany, 580, as well as the other 
subjects named in its title, anatomy, 6n, and physiology, 
612 {Dewey numbers). Wc make aU these cfassiJication 
references as shown at the foot of the entry; and the 
cataloguer will make a copy of the entry for each of these 
references; so the book is analysed into each ofits subjects. 
One entry is sorted under each number, and the classi- 
hcation order is arrived at automatically. 

203. It will have been noticed that diis system can be 
applied readily and economically to card catalr^e? 
in conjunction with printed cards or cards duplicated in 
other ways, The great Library of Congress card-dis¬ 
tributing scheme is worked upon the unit-card principle. 
That is to say, one card is printed for each book, and on it 
arc shown all the cross-rciercnces and related subjects, as 
in the example we have just examined. For our card 
catalogue wc can obtain as many copies of the unit-card 
as there are such references, and merely write cadi cross- 
reference number on the top left hand corner of one of 
the cards, in red or other coloured ink, above the shelf- 
arranging number; and then insert the cards under the 
added numbers in our card catalogue. Thus one opera- 
boa of catalogtiing and dassification may be made to 
serve all purposes of main entry and cross-reference. 

204. It is desirable to emphasize the undoubted 
adv^uge, from the revealing point of view, of the 
classified catalogue as compared with shelf classification: 
its exhausting and analysing power. There Is little In 
books of practical use which cannot be got into a well- 
arranged and exhausdvdy-indexed classified catalogue; 
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whereas on the shelves, dassificadon, however perfecdy 
applied, can put a book into one pdace and no more, 
llie value of the classi^ed catalogue to the student must 
be evident. He is shown fix^m every useful point of view 
entries of the whole of the books on every subject in a 
logical sequence. He can see with very little difficulty all 
ai^ the r^ced subjects; in short, see the fmilks of books; 
so can gauge the extent of any subject with some dehnite- 
ness. This he can do with no other form of catalogue. 

205. A practical point in connection with all cata< 
logues may be mentioned. Every printed catalogue is 
necessarily out-of-date the day it is published in relation 
to a library to which additions and from which with¬ 
drawals are made. Thus, the cost of the printed catalogue 
is beyond the means of most libraries. A manuscript or 
typescript card or sheaf catalogue can never be open to 
this objection. The printed ciassi/Ud catalogue, however, 
ran he published a dass at a time, and so the dasses in 
which alterations are most Sequent can be published more 
often than the others. There is an economy here which 
is impossible with the author or dictionary catalogue. 

206. In printing the dassified catalogue the prindples 
of type subordination implied in the fact that the main 
classes arc the chapten, the divisions the paragraphs, and 
the sub-divisions the sentences, should be observed as&r as 
possible. The notation is the key to the arrangement, 
and is therefore printed before each heading; thus^; 

300 SOCIOLOGY. 

370 EDUCATION. 

370*9 Hivtory of Edacataon. 

370 944 KtsToav or souoation in vrancs. 

under each of the headings, so distinguished and 
subordinated, the titles of the books are written in the 
alphabetical or logical order which has been settled upon, 

207. Two forms of catalogue chat have vogue are the 
card and the sheaf forms. Both are based on the principle 

’ Altbo^h Uic choke of cypa u ajt mdividuAJ, very chao^blc matter. 
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that if a separate card or slip of uniform size is used for 
each entry, the entries can be held loosely in a receptacle 
so that they can be arranged in any order, and can be 
added to or subtracted from as needed. The Card Cala- 
logiu is the more popular. The international card is 
approximately 5 inches long by 3 inches high, and it has 
been giv^ great validity by its adoption for the catalogue 
of the Library of Congress, which prints its cards with 
both its own and the Dewey classification number?. The 
cards can be bought by any library for its own cau- 
loguing purposes. It is also used by the Federation Inter¬ 
national de Documentation.. The cards arc usually in 
specially constructed card cabinets, guided as shown below. 

206. The Sheaf Catalogue consists of tough paper slips, 
to hold entries in the manner of the card catalogue, but 
the slips are bound in loose-leaf bindcrs(sKeai*-holders). 
The catalogue has therefore the advantage of book form, 
and occupies leas space than its rival. It is usually guided 
by projecting coloured index ubs bearing the class-marks. 

209. The classified card catalogue is made effective by 
clear and liberal guiding. The card entry itself Is as 
shown in Fig. i. 



Figuu-i, Card catalogue erdiy. 

The main classes ere each indicated by a unit guide 
card; i.e. a guide card with the tab projecting aJross die 





Piptre a, Maui class quisle card~ 

whole of the card. Oa the tab arc writtea the notali^ 
and name of the da«; and hwtr on the guide the 

divisions arc set out, as shown in Fig-a: ^ . 

Divisions have half guide c^s, and sub-divisions, 
qusrtera or eights, as shown in Figs. 3-4. 

The sub-divisions of each division and sections ol each 



Figure 3, Dirisions guide. 

sub-division arc set out on the cards in the manner 
indicated. 
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Figure 4, 

Register, seeing that in its classified order it is 
arraiwd as are the books on the shelves, but a thorough 
cl^ed catalogue is complicated by imminerable 
reierences and cross-references, which break up that 
order. Separate registers are sometimes kept on cards. 
These consist of brief catalogue entries, of about this 
character: 


iSo 

Jevons. Principles of Science. 


*934 

*935 

1936 

*937 

1938 

*939 

*940 

* 94 * 

194a 

*943 

* 9 « 

*945 

1946 

*947 

*948 

etc. 




The« aw kept in class-number order, and form a 
rapid guide to the individual works in each class The 
squares are for use in stock-taking, a dci being placed 
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against a year>nujnbcr when the book is present at that 
operation. 

More often a ruled sheet is used, which will carry many 
entries; thus: 


t60 





A«tb«* 

Utl« 

>9U 

>939 

I9i0 

x«? 

>93S 

>939 

i94« 

I9*< 

JfVCOI 

UsK 

V 


















RuJ 


V 


















wni«n 

I. 14 K 

V 









These sheets are filed unbound in boxes, of course in 
classification order, spaces are left for accessions, and 
each sheet when filled can be rewritten. 

22 1. R£AI>I»0S. 

Buss. Organizaiion 0/Knowledge ia LibrarUs, Chaptei^ VIII-IX. 
BaowM. JKoeenl DwihpmvUs in Lihrory Prfuiue. In Green¬ 
wood’s Tea Bookf 1868-1892. 

Ubraty CUssificaiion and Caidoguu^, Chapter VI and 
p. 152 , etse^. 

V1N8. On ihe CoTiiinulioH of ihe Subject (lalAloguf^ In The i.ihraiy 
Assoeiotion Record, vol. Ki, pp. 48&-507. 

SAYERS. Manual cf Ctass^catian, Chapter XXVI. 

Sayers and Stewart. The Card Catalogue, Chapter VU. 
Skarh, H. a. Classification and Cataloguing. In hh Cata¬ 
loguing, Chapter XXVI, 

Stewart. The Sheaf Catalogue, Chapter Vli. 

S13. QlJESnONS. 

((1 E)efiQe the author, dictionary, and classified forms of 
catalogue respectively. 

(2) Compare the merits of the dictionary aod classified 
catalogues as instruments for the revealing of the subject 
matter of books. 

(s) What is the usual arrangement of a classified catalogue; 
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and what arrangements of entries may be made under specific 
headings? 

(4) Whac indexes shouJd be provided in a classified 
catalog? 

(5) ^plaiD the “uait” principle of cataloguing aa applied 
to the card catalogue. 

(6) Assume that you are to provide a classified catalogue 
of (0,000 voliunes, according to the Devrey system. Explain 
how fer you would sub-divide the subjects; and give examples 
of the maid and index entries propel. Then write a brief 
preface, addressed to the reader, explaining how to um your 
catalogue. 

CHAPTER XM 

PRACTICAL 8R&LF ARAANO&SIENT 
*'It U an immense advantage to bring the eye In aid of 
the mind; to see within a limited compass all the works 
that are accessible, in a given library, on a given sub^'ect; 
and to have the power of desding with them collectively 
at a gi\^ spot, instead of hunting them through an entire 
collection-”— W. E. Glawtone. 

813. Frelinunary to our comideration of the question 
of how to shelve books comes the fact that most libraries 
are a series of parallel libraries. In the general public 
library, for example, there are reference, lending and 
children's departments as a rule; there are branch 
libraries, which in turn may have some or all of these 
departments; and there are stack rooms in which books 
beyond the shelf'Capadry of public departments are 
housed. To some of them are a!so attached commercial, 
technical and other special departments. Similar pro- 
blems occur in every kind of library, and perhaps reach 
greatest complexity in the collegiate libraries which have 
a special collection for every faculty as well as a general 
library. The ideal order of the books on the shelves is 
the order of the classification (as from 0 to 9 in Dewey), 
but dearly this is not possible except in the rarest circum¬ 
stances. The books, wherever they may be shelved, can 
he brought together in subject order in the classified 
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catalogue, but in actual practice there only. It is usual, 
therefore, to have in each of the collections a classification 
paralleling the others, and to indicate it in the catalogue 
and on the books by prefixing to the class^mark some 
symbol, such as R Reference, J Children’s, C Central, 
and other similar arbitrarilyHchosen initials, representing 
departments. 

214. The matter is not even as simple os that. In each 
of the separate libraries it can be seen that books of 
varying sizes present a difficulty to the classifier, and former 
librarians, with more regard for neatness than practical 
requirements, dispensed with classification by subject and 
generally arranged all the octavos together, all the quartos 
toother, and so on. No doubt a measure of solidity and 
tidiness resulted, but the modem librarian who wished 
to maintaio a strict classification sequence often finds a 
duodecimo side by side with a folio. iTo range such books 
together would not only mean a large waste of vertical 
space on the shelves, but would also be highly Incon¬ 
venient owing to the tendency of small books to hide 
themselves between larger ones. The solution lies in what 
is known as parallel” classification; that is to say, the 
librarian first arranges his books into two sizes or more. 
The, following is a convenient arrangement: 

Ocuvos and smaller works. 

(Books not exceeding lo inches.) 

C^artos, 

(Books exceeding 10 inches, but not exceeding (2 
inches.) 

Folios. 

(Bocks exceeding 12 ioches.'l 

He then makes three sequences of books on the shelves, 
one for each size. It is usual to indicate in the class-mark 
the sequence to which the books belong, as, of cou«e, 
the books range together in the catalogue u^espeedve of 
size. Octavos receive simply the class-mark; the class- 
marks of quartos are preceded by q, those of folio by f; i.e. 
books on general botany in the respective sizes would be 
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marked 580, qsSo, £580. The method of some libraries is 
to run the sequences one above another in the same bays; 
the top four shelves aU along may be devoted to a junniog 
sequence of octavos, and next two to a sequence of 
quartos, and the bottom shelf to a sequence of folios. The 
sequences must run independently of one another or con¬ 
fusion may occur. In other libraries it is usual to shelve the 
quartos and folios in respective sequences at the end of 
each class. A third method, and the one that commends 
itself to us as least likely to confuse the reader, is to have 
complete size sequences not of classes but of the whole 
collection; thus, in a Dewey classified library the com¬ 
plete sequence of 0-9 of octavos would be followed by 
qo-^9, and that by a similar complete sequence, fo-fj. 
This would prevent the mystification an unaccustomed 
reader would probably feel on finding the same number 
at two or more places in one set of shelvcs- 

It may be remarked that in the ordinary library two 
sequences (i) octavos and (2) oversuc books, axe found to 
be sufficient. 

Books of le&s than 100 pages are usually regarded as 
pamphlets and arc marked p, and are sometimes kept in 
another parallel classification. 

2x5. When a class is moved out of its natural sequence 
in the classification, the result is what is called broken 
order.” This happens when it is desirable, in order to 
focilitate the service of the library, to place fiction nearest 
the delivery desk, or to make such adjustments of fiction 
and travel, or any other class, as were commented upon 
in paragraph 190- In the indicator or other barrier 
library it is very desirable to have the most frequently used 
books near the point of service; in the open-access library 
it is desirable to run the fiction round the walls of the 
room or to distribute it in some simple but widely spread 
manner, in order to avoid congestion of traffic at any point. 
Broken order should only be resorted to when some 
definite gain arises from It, as the advantages of a strict 
sequence of classes are very great. 
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8i 6. Havir^ classified the books and brought them to 
the shelves, the arrangement of individual books com- 
prised by the class numbers must be considered. Alpha¬ 
betical arrangement within each topic by the names of 
authors (or by the first word not an article in the title 
of anonymous works) 5 s probably the most convenient . 
method for general libraries. To secure this arrangement 
the Cutter, Merrill, Jast. or other “auihor-marb,” may 
be used. In some libraries, however, the books arc 
arranged chronologically by the date of publication, upon 
the thesis that every book is influenced by the books 
preceding it. This is an attractive idea, but it is not easily 
grasped by all readers. The classifier would do well to 
determine whether a wider adoption of the alphabetical 
order would not be more practically valuable than the 
order proposed by some clarification systems. In Dewey, 
for instance, the classes in 800 are better for general 
purposes, in alphabetical than chronological order, but 
the latter is undoubtedly best for college and similar 
libraries. Biography, again, is advantageously arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

2!?. It is not enough to have accomplished the 
arrangement to this point. Guides are necessary, or 
desirable, as follows; 

i) To the plan of the collection. 

12^ To the classes. 

13) To the bays, 

4) To the individual shelves. 

5) To individual topics. 

6) To individual books. 

and, in addition to these various cross-references are 
necessary. 

(j) The best guide to the genera! collection :s a large 
plan of the library setting out the position of each class, 
and disiinguishij^ it by a different colour, with arrows 
or other signs indicating the direction in which the classes 
run. A framed plan in a prominent position is a valuable 
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key to a library. Of course this applies, from the public 
point of view, only to libraries to which the public have 
access to the shelves, but it may have value from a stalT 
point of view in other libraries. 

(2) The classes arc guided by a !arg:c label placed 
cither at the top of the case in which the class begins or 
in the top centre of the class. Such class guides may 
simply bear the name of the main class in large capitals, 
but they arc more useful if in addition they set out the 
principal divisions; c.g.: 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 

300 Gcnoral Works. 

360 Associations and 

310 StatUtics. 

Institutions. 

^20 Political Science. 

370 Education. 

Political Bconooiy 

380 Commerce and 

340 Law. 

Commuiucarron. 

350 AdeninUtration. 

3^ Customs and Costumes 
(Including Woman 
and Gypsies.) 


A cffmman tlass guuU. 


An attempt may be made to make these guides as attrac> 
tjve as is compatible with clearness. Ugly black letters 
on white card are common but unpleasant features of 
some libraries. Guides should always be framed, as 
nothing IS more offensive in a library than dirty and 
warped guides. In some places in addition a swinging 
or projecting sign at the end of each case denotes the 
class contained in the case; so that, standing at a certain 
angle of vision, the visitor has a conspectus of all the 
classes before his eyes. This method is adopted in the 
Islington Libraries. 

[3) A good deal of ingenuity has been expended in 
guiding the bays {vertical ranges of shelves usually 3 feet 
long). Perhaps the most ingenious method is that devised 
by Jast and described by James D. Stewart in The Library 
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World, vol vii, page n 6. It consists of a block of wood 
with a framed diagram of the actual shelves ^xed in front 
of it after the manner shown on page 19^. 

This excellent guide is rather expensive and has the 
additional disadvantage of occupying the average space 
of three volumes in each bay; it is, however, the most 
effective guide we know. Variations of this guide are 
(0 a frame that is hinged on to the left upright of each 
bay of shelves, is glased both sides, and carries on one 
side (he diagram of the shelves, and on the other side any 
notes the li&arian may wish to malce about books; (o) a 
card, eyeletted at the top, which is fitted on. a brass hook on 
the left upright, and bears the diagram on its front. Both 
of these guides are illustrated in the Manual of CUssifuation, 
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•P^nprUiU plMM M dlA«rUB. 

Another very good method is that described by Mr. E. A, 
Savage in The Libraty World, vol. viii, pages 2 61-6, in which 
a schedule of the subjects covered by the bay is fastened in 
a large cover and inserted at a suitable place in the bay, 
Guides to individual shelves are satisfactory only 
in wted location systems, where the topics have invariable 
places on the shelves. V/here they are used, a label as 
shown: 
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I 370 EDUCATION. I 

is affixed to the £hmi edge of the shelf. The difficulty of 
applying these to a relative location is that the moving 
up of books to accommodate additions involves the 
moving of the labels. Such labels are stocked by the 
various brms dealing in library requisites, but they are 
the least satisfactory guides we have, and in my view 
are practically valueless. They are usually protected by a 
xylonite label holder which folds under the shelf. 

(5) The guiding of individual topics has received much 
attention in open shelf libraries. A favourite method b 
the insertion of a narrow block resembling a book, with 
the name and number of the topic running up it verti¬ 
cally, amongst the books at the beginning of each topic, 
as shown: 



//ewburys iofiic guiJf. 

The size is about that of an ordinary octavo; the back 
is flat and is about half an inch in breadth. These guides 
are made in cloth-covered millboard by a binding firm 
for a few pence each, The objection to the guide is that 
it occupies shelf space and is easily confused with a fiat- 
backed book ; but it is one of the most efficient of guides. 
A simple method is to cover a discarded book with white 
paper and use it as above. (It is not recommended as 
readers have been known to remove the pap« ^refuUy 

> 
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in order to find the prize within!) Another guide, tried 
with success, is a thin sheet of millboard covered with 
while paper on which the topic is written at the top 
corner, the whole being varnUhed to preserve it. Tim 
sheet is 7j inches by 9J inches and is inserted at the 
beginning of the topic, and, being larger than the sur¬ 
rounding books, its information shows above them. The 
result is that the reader standing at the end of the shelf sees 
ail the topics by glancing along it- As the topic appears on 
each side of the card (in thattopcornernearcst the front edge 
of the shelf; on both sides, of course), he is able to sec liom 
cither end all the topics the shelf holds. 11 looks rather untidy. 

(6) The method of guiding the individual book is 
gcncraUy by showing the class-mark and alphabeting 
number in some way on the back of the cover. Wherever 
possible, it is preferable to stamp these in gold on the 
binding, and although this necessitates a visit of the book 
to the bindery, it Is by far the best and, ultimately, most 
economical method. The waste of time in the average 
library involved in the soulless task of sticking on tags, 
which our readers (who dislike them) almost invariably 
tear off, is absurd. Where necessity rules, however, paper 
tags or a white paint are sometimes used. Several white 
paints are suitable; we may instance that made by Cedric 
Chivers, Ltd.; but they have all a tendency to wear off,* 
Tags are used in various shapes and colours, but a round 
white tag will answer all purposes, Polychrome tags, 
however, have been extensively used; one library, inde^, 
experimented with a tag made up of proportions of colours 
representing the main class, the division, and the section; 
thus 300 might be blue, but gro would be two-thirds blue 
and one-third yellow, while grg would be three-sixths 
blue, two-sixths yellow, and one-sixth red—and the whole 
formed one tag! If ^e method were carried out in a 
large library the staff would have no time for any other 
work than the making of tags. Colours arc usually con- 

^ Cftylord Brothen sell an electric “pen** bv which numbers in gold or 
cobun can be written ea^y on the backs of books. Thii pen ii likely to 
supenede all methods but the bookUInderU gold sumpsg. 
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fined to classe&; thus ail 000 may be red, all 100 blue, all 
200 green, and so on. The distinction between classes is 
often indicated by shapes; the tag for 000 being round, 
that for 100 triangular, for 200 square, and so on. But. 
as already remarked, a round white fag would meet all 
requirements. A minor discussion has taken place as 
to where upon the back of the book the number, or tag 
bearing the number, should be placed. Most librarians 
prefer a position one Inch from the bottom of the book 
on the score of regularity and neatness. Others prefer it 
as near as possible to the top on the score that the bottom 
of the book is the part most handled and numbers there 
arc more likely to be rubbed off; moreover, as a reader 
looks for a book first by class-number, then by author, 
and finally by title, the information should appear on the 
book in that order. Numbers at the tops of books give 
(he library a curious switchback appearance. The mc&d 
of writing the number on the back of the book h usually 
in the form of a fraction, the class number being the 
numerator and the author number the denominator, as: 

58i 58X 

Hoc and Hsq 

Generally, the numbers used are too large and disfigure 
books. 

2t8- Whenever a book is moved out of its natural 
sequence in the classification, a reference should be made 
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on che shelf to its absence, and to the place where it is 
to be found. In Fiction when, as is now frequently the 
practice in libraries, a pseudonymous book is shdved 
under the real name of the author, a flat block about the 
hei^t of an octavo and one inch thick, bearing on its 
edge the pseudonym and the reference to the real name, 
should be inserted; as shown on the previous page. 
Where oversize books are placed at the end of ie rla^5 
or elsewhere on special quarto and folio shelves, a dummy 
book—a wooden block resembling the above—should be 
placed in the correct place In the octavo sequence, and 
should bear on its edge the class-mark, author, and the 
title of the book, and on the side the following legend: 
**This book is too large for the ordinary shelves, and will 
be found in its order on the special shelves for Qijartce 
and Folios at the end of the class.** 

Various applications of this reference dummy have been 
explained by J. D. Stcv»fart in TAs Library World, vol. w, 
pages 208-11, 1906—7. 

when these guides are provided the library may be 
assumed to be appropriately set out for public use. 

The subject may be followed up in the Manual of 
ClaSsiJkaiion and ^ewhere. The tendency is towards 
great simplicity in grading, the general guide to classy, 
being in bold, beautiful letters. The student who can 
examine guides in modem libraries, as at Sbeflield, Leeds, 
and Hendon, will And it will repay him to do it. 

2iq. RfiADINOS, 

Sayf.bs. Mofual of Oassifcolm, Chapter XXI 
Savage. ^'Classiacation Guides snd IndGcee,*’ Library World, 
voL viii, pp. 261-^, 1905-6. 

SniWART. “Guiding an Opcn-Access Lending Library,** 
Library World, vol. », pp. 113-18, 1904-5. 

-“Ovcmzc Books,” Library World, vw. ix, pp. 20^11, 

! 90 ^ 7 « 

Brown. Mormal of Library Economy, Chapter XVII, edition 3 , 
1920. 

(The scudeot would do well 10 run through Chapters 
XV-XVl by way of revision.) 
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HuLUE. “Clashestion in the Patent Office library,” Librvy 
AuisicfU, YcJ. iv, pp. 27*33, ^W-5- 
Coum. ” Clawfication and Shelf Guidii^,” m Brown, and 
Olhei^. Open-A£ctss Liirarus, Chapter V. 

Browm. Libra^ CUffj/katm, Chapter V. 

Sayers. ” ClassiBcation in Modern Life,” in The Library 
AssutatU, vol. xvii, pp. $*l6, 35~40* 

920. Questions. 

(1) Draw a rough plan of an open-accea Ubraiy claaiBed 
by die Subject system, showing the distribution of dasMa. 
Explain it. 

(2) Describe what class guides you would adopt in a 
ciaMified library. 

a Why are shelf guides dlfEcult of maoagecaent and what 
i you suggest in place of them? 

(^) Descrit^ all the methods known to you of guiding the 
indii^uai book. 

(5) Define, with examples, ”broken order.” 

(6) What is meant by “parallel dassification’*? Describe 
its varieties. 


CHAPTER XXI 

BOOK-DISRLAY 

222. A brief treatment of what is called “ Book-Display ” 
may fitly be included in this book, since what is meant 
by it can be done effectively and economically only in 
a classified library. The fact that there are the separations 
of stock and even of subjects which are explained in the 
previous chapter, has led some librarians to believe that 
shelf classification, except of the broadest sort, is inad¬ 
visable, and that for the full resources of the stock in any 
subject recourse must be had to a classified catalogue. 
Consider, only a portion of the stock of any library of 
ai2e can be presented on open shelves; the amount of 
space required for gangways for readers going to them 
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would mean buildings Idiger chan any now available 
or in prospect. James Duff Brown’s statement that 
a dasslhed open-shelf library is a suffcieni exhibi¬ 
tion of boolu—and book'display maMly means ex¬ 
hibition—is true enough, but it can be complete of small 
libraries only. 

222. This book has made it clear that the normal 
method of a modern library is the adequately classihed 
shelf. The older large libraries are not always classihed 
adequately; and these hold the view that such classifica¬ 
tion is superfluous. One can sympathize with them. A 
great library, built up is hundreds of thousands of 
volumes before the introduction of modern classificatory 
systems, must necessarily hesitate about close classifying, 
as to undertake this would involve enormous expense, 
and might render obsolete all references in published and 
possibly widely circulated catalogues and other accounts 
of its stock Such an inheritance is a misfortune which 
may absolve it from the enterprise; it is not a merit to 
be quoted by other librarians as an excuse to deprive 
rcaden of the more than proven advantages of orderly 
subject arrangement. So much it seems necessary to say 
to students who will encounter the claim that book-display 
may sup^ede classification. 

223. Book-display is the showing of books prominently, 
out of their sequence In the classification; or, if it is 
preferred, the reclassifying of parts of the library to meet 
temporary needs. This is most desirable when a subject 
acquires a momentary prominence in the public mi nd , 
as at anniversaries and political crises, when broadcast 
references bring subjects into special notice, and when 
courses of lectures are to be held. Particularly can it 
be valuable in bringing to notice good books wMch may 
be neglected, espcoally in rescuing many from neglect 
in storerooms and stacks. Sometunes it is merely an 
assembling of a number of attractive books of various 
sorts; which may or may not be good, but arc not brought 
together by subjects. This last ‘'lucky dip" method of 
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display, as it has been called,^ has small library value, 
although it has some; it is a calculated method for eu* 

a ing the unwary reader into reading something he 
1 not read otherwise. A quotation from an ardcle by 
J. Cranshaw* gives the modem definition of book^dlsplay: 

"I do not mean that lone fitting attached to the end of 
a book stack labelled *New Additions/ or that table carry- 
log half a hundred books and a super-siructure carrying a 
score or more book jackets. These attempts ignore the 
principles of display, which arc (i) a definite and specific 
subject heading attractively stated and ardatically illus¬ 
trated, and (3) a small selection of books, rarely more than 
twenty, arranged, not as a shelf of books, but as a modem 
bookseller would display them in bis shop-window or on a 
fitting Inside his shop." 

This has been the praedee of booksellers and of pr^ 
giessive libraries for the past forty years, and extravagant 
daims for the obvious uses of such methods are unneces¬ 
sary. Where condidons are not favourable for much 
display, troughs of books placed on tables or available 
ledges, with appropriate captions above them, will yield 
good results, as will bright illustrations placed on screens 
with Che books illustrated placed prominently near them. 
From such humble beginnings the possibilities of display 
where better accommodation exists are many, and may 
employ much of the book-selection knowledge and artisdc 
skill of a library sia^. 

224. Book-display has to an extent modified library 
planning. Formerly the &9ade of a library was institu¬ 
tional and rarely to be difierentiated a bank or other 
public edifice; its purpose did not appear. At WaUasey, 
Ernest A. Savage experimented with shops as sm^ 
branch libraries, dressing the windows gaily with attrac- 
dve books, some opened at coloured illustradom, and 

' Jurna D. Si«warl in (he UhfVy AU9^atioif fUeefi, Ser. 4 , vc^. i, p. 393, 
ISH. 

* The Guff caUed Book-Dupia)', lAhrary iVorii, v«I. txxvi, id 3 - 6 . 
The tide of Uus Article U tke reference u> a daparagement erb^*dupUy 
in as earlier article. 
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with suitable posters, much in the manner of the live 
book-shop. Some librarians intent on publicity have 
rented empty shops temporarily and have turned their 
windows into advertising; exhibitions of the stock of the 

E ublic library proper in the same manner, except that at 
•r, Sava^’s shops actually library work was done. The 
idea was adapted when in new library buildings show 
windows on the most prominent part of the exterior were 
incorporated in the des^, as the small windows pro¬ 
jecting from the entrance porch of some of the Leeds 

generally accepted. Inside the library, the former method 
of crowding as many book cases into a room as it would 
contain has given way again to the old method of the 
alcove with tables in It on which books can be displayed. 
Bookcases are coniined to wall surfaces in others, and the 
centre spaces given to tables, display stands and chairs so 
that readers can see or consult books easily and com¬ 
fortably. In fhct, the modem library rcHcs more on the 
stack CO hold the bulk of its stock and uses the public 
rooms Ibr the exploiting of books. Special display furni¬ 
ture, consisting of a board to hold illustrations and lists, 
with a bookshw beneath it, or some variation of this plan, 
is now an accepted feature of libraries. Other ideas of 
book display involve the arrangement of books. Some 
librarians arrange hetion in children's libraries into fairy 
tales, historical stories, adventure yarns, school narratives 
and so on, and adult libraries into detective, psycho¬ 
logical, social and other additional types, a method which 
saves the time of the reader who is reading in a groove, 
and tends to keep him in it! The exactly opposite effect 
is attempted in the ribbon arrangement of^ shelves, in 
which the three upper shelves of the bookcases are given 
to non-fiction and the three or four beneath them to 
fiedon. The method can be applied other ways, of course, 
as alternating tiers of non-fiedon with tiers of fiction. 
This at least makes the fiction reader aware of the 


branch hbraries. The pnnuple that a library building 
should show at once that It is a place of books is now 
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existence of other books j but it appears to be suitable 
only for a small library or for a children’s library. 

22^. The art of book-display lies in being able to 
anticipate need or taste and to provide catchy pictures, 
book'jackets, and captions in connection, as Mr. Cran- 
shaw says, with a few carefully chosen books. The use of 
colour in the matter is essential. Headings like “the ten 

best books on-“Books the librarian has read and 

recommends,” “ the Royal Wedding,” “Arc you Lcarniog 
a Language“Books that have Moved the World,” 
etc., the choice is without limit-^^rc produced pro¬ 
minently and brilliantly and placed above the stand, 
trough, or shelves where the display is made. Coloured 
inks and special poster pens' can be employed, and at 
Leeds letters are (or were) cut out of coloured paper. All 
this is useful work and ensures that “he who runs may 
read” something worthy; but it can be carried too far 
and be a greater tax upon staff time than its admitted 
results justify. If carried too far, it would break the 
library up into any number of disparate subjects mcon- 
venient for those who have passed beyond the amateur 
stage in reading. It is merely an attractive auxiliary. 
The matter is summed up admirably by James D. 
Stewart: “Kept within reasonable limits, the segregation 
and display of selected groups of books has extremely 
good results, and 1 Imagine that it is now employed in 
most progressive libraries. It is directed cbiehy to the 
casual reader who does not mind very much what be 
reads, but who likes to find something pleasing with the 
minimum of trouble. If carried to extremes, however, it 
is the negation of Hbrarlanship. There is little use in 
classification, cataloguing, or in any of the methods of 
systematic library arrangerrent, if loo many of the boob 
are taken their ordered places for the purpose of 
being exhibited in bins, display racks, or ranged on 
occasional tables.”* 

' Tker« tf a pacer founiaui pen, limple to use, Bi4de by Lunier Md 
MiU«r. at, Ptnion Sereei. S.W.i. 

* RtmJ, Ser. 4, vol. I, p. 5^1 '> 
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226. Readings. 

Useful ideas can be obtained from the following: 

Briscoe, library Advertising. 1927. 

McCo;.vin, lihary ExUruion Work and Fublieity. 1927. 

Hilton Smith, "AicU to Readers," in Doubleday's Primer of 
Librorianship. 1931. See abo his article, *'Aid8 to Public 
Library Readers,” in The Library Assoeintion Rteordy voi. 
viii (new scr.), pp. 263-74. 1930. 

SavaCe. Manual of Library Classifcalion and Book Display, 1946. 
Sayers. Manual of Clns^aSifin, Chapter XXV. 

American methods may be obtained from: 

Ward. Publkity for Public Librarits. 1924. 60 pages are 
devoted to poiiers and displays. 

Wheeler, Tht Library and the Community. 1924. 

Flbxnbr. Cireulalion Work. 1927. 

And many articles appear in The Library Journal and 
ocher American periodicals 

See also some brief articles in The lAbrary World, 
voJ. xxxvi, 1933, as follows, which mve a fairly full, as (hey are 
also the most rnodern, account of book display: 

Editorial, pp. 177-8. 

Book'Display: '^eory; in the Children's Library; the 
Reference Library, pp. 179*83. 

Granshaw. The GufTC^ed Book-Display, pp. 183-6. 
Sayers, Memories of fiook'Dbplay, pp. 203-5. 

Haupson. Book-Display: Practical Aspects, pp. 205-7. 

227, Quebtions. 

(i) What are the purposes of book-dUpIayP' 

(2} Describe any method of book-dUplay which you have 
seen. 

(3) What effects has book-display had upon library 
planning? 

(4) If books are removed from their classification sequence 
in order to display them elsewhere, how would you indicate 
tbeir absence from their permanent place? 

{5) Suggest six subjects for book-display (other than those 
suggttted in this book) with suitable captions and other means 
of drawing notice to them. 

(6) Describe the advantage of this method of attracting 
readers. 


PART IV 

A SHORT COURSE IN PRACTICAL 
CLASSIFICATION 
WJTH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
DECIMAL GLASSIFICATION 

CHAPTER XXII 

PRELIMINARY 

Q28. The following consosi of hints on ihe 

methods of approaching a cla;«xiljcalion scheme, the 
difTlcuItics most frequcmly encountered in applying ii 
and how lo ovcrc<imc them, and selected book-title which 
illustrate these things. They arc designed to provide the 
regular “drill" in the work of claMifying which dtould 
accompany the reading prescribed In Parts I-III of this 
book. The plan is to illmtratc in this chapter the more 
general rules of classifying in a .'series of examples to be 
classilied by the Dewey Decimal—or any other—classifi¬ 
cation. We then proceed in Chapters XXI-XXXII to 
a more extended and detailed study, using the Decimal 
Classification, again class by class; with two Test Exami¬ 
nation papers on the usual lines. In this detailed study 
the plan has been to give one lesson to each of the main 
classes of the Decimal Scheme, except Literature and 
Philology which arc combined in one, and History which 
is divided into two, and to study its scope and difficulties 
feriatim, Dewey has been chosen because it is the most 
used and most accessible scheme, and experienced 
classifiers hold that a librarian who can classify sati^ 
factorily by it will find no great difficulty in applying 
other schemes. Moreover, Dewey is a valuable, practical 
scheme, a point which it is necessary to stress, because 
students arc apt to deal exclusively in their examination 
answers with faults. That there are many faults we have 
shown and shall show, but the virtues of the scheme arc 
even more remarkable. 

«? 
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229. Difficulties in the course arise from the fact that 
Practical CUssificatioii is necessarily a matter of knoW' 
ledge and practice. Clearly you cannot place a book 
correctly unless you know what it is about, and much ill 
classifying has been done by people whose knowledge is 
inadequate for the work. Further, it can be learned only 
by the actual handling of books. The example's arc drawn 
from actual books, with exceptions clearly indicated, and 
if you arc able to examine them at some library as you 
undertake their working, you will be greatly benefited. 
It should be possible to assign definite rca-sons for every 
process undertaken; every decision must be justified in 
your mind; and every difficulty should be resolved as 
clearly as possible. Every question and example set has a 
purpose, and difficult ones should not be pawed over. 

230. The indispensable book for the course is The 
Decimal Qlassijieation (eleventh or later editions)' and, as 
the reading;s show, constant reference is made to MerriU’s 
Code for Classifiers (A.L.A-, Chicago, 1939). Comparative 
methods are used only occasionally, but references are 
usually to the best known schemes already described in 
this book. 

It has been thought useful in the systematic course on 
Dewey to include a kw apposite questions and one general 
test question in theory in each lesson. As theoretical and 
practical work are required in examinations, the necessity 
for the revising of theoretical studies is clear. 

231. The approach to a classification scheme must 
always be through the main tables in this order: 

(a) Read the first outline, and consider the order of 
knowledge in the compiler’s mind; and try to discover 
the characteristic chosen for the basis of the arrangement. 

(^) Turn to the second outline, and endeavour to 
commit it to memory. This can be done gradually— 
leam the main headings first, 

ftf) Now read the Introduction. 

\i) In classing a book, use the main tables and avoid 

' 'The 14th edition is diced 1943. 
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the use of the index uniil you have determined where you 
will place it. At that point the index may furnish help 
and be a check on your placing. 

23i.I, Commence the process of classing by asking 
yourself the following queecions: 

(a) What sort of a book is it? Is it upon a subject, or 
series of subjects ? Or, is it a book significant for the form 
in which it is written and not for its subject, that is to say 
a poem, drama, Hieraxy essay, or any other member of a 
“form claa”? 

(i) What is the form in which the book which is on a 
subject or subjects is presented ? 

You will see .at this stage that you Imve, as it were, classed 
the book menially. You then turn to the main tables and 
consider: 

fa) What is the main heading embracing the subject? 

{^) What is the division ? 

(r) What is the specific place ? 

Whenever you have doubts as to the accuracy of your 
placing, read from the specific places chosen back to the 
main heading under which it comes, because, if the sub¬ 
ject of your Ijook is embraced by it, you are probably 
right. This procedure will protect you if you are using the 
index, especially the relative index of Dewey, where a 
subject may appear half a dozen times and each in a 
different relation, 

Having reached the specific subject, inquire: 

(a) Is the book concerned with its subject in relation to 
a particular place or time (or both) ? 

{b) Has it a particular mode of treatment; i.e. ia it on 
the theory, philosophy or history of the subject? 

(<) Is it in a panicular form, such as a dictionary, a 
periodical, a set of essays, or the proceedings of a society, 
devoted to the subject? 

{d} Is it an introduction, outline, manual or text-book? 
Or a book on how to teach the subject and notion the 
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subject itscl/» i.e. on the leaching of Geology as distinct 
from a treatise of Geology? 

{#) The size of the book. 

We have seen, in our chapter on notation and other 
references to it, that all modern classifications provide sub¬ 
divisions of these “forms” as they arc somewhat loosely 
called. There arc tables of them in the D.G.; for example, 
Table I, following the index, gives in an expanded form, 
the common subdivisions which appear at the head of 
each main class and with modiftcaiiom arc applicable to 
every subject. There arc other tables lor iwlnis of view, 
geographical tables, linguistic tables and so on, whidi 
enable us to add to the nmbtr for ike specific subjrcl other 
numbers by which all or some of the features we had sought 
can be combined in one linear expression, the number 
which most closely expresses the subject and method of the 
individual book. Dewey was the first to make a classifica¬ 
tion of which this number-building was an important 
process and all later schemes cf the sort known as synthetic 
or self-perpetuating, some of which translate the whole 
character of a book into notation very perfectly, derive 
from his early conception. 

In a general library we give the number for the specific 
subject, plus the most useful form number; thus an Intro- 
duction to the True Spiders of AVw Hampshire is a work 
in Zoology, which is a division of Biology, and is a sub¬ 
division of the Invertebrates, a sub-division of which in 
turn is Arachnidac (Spiders) and this again in turn 
produces the specific head the Araneida (True Spiders). 
But our work is focused on such spiders in New Hamp¬ 
shire and is in the form of a Manual. Using the subject 
number plus the geographical and form num^n from the 
D.C. we abstract the notation required thus: 

5&0-599 Zoology. 

590-595*7 Invertebrates. 

595’4 Arachnidae. 

^ 595*44 Arandda. 
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Gtographical sub-division is introduced from the 
common sul>divisions table OQ plus the number for New 
Hampshire from the tables 940-^ of the main classifica¬ 
tion, in which 97 is die United States, 974 the N.E. States, 
and 974*2 New Hampshire. The 09 of the common sub¬ 
divisions supplies the initial 9 in the geographical sub¬ 
division number; and we gee, therefore, 5954409742 as 
the number for True Spiders in New Hampsliire. Our 
book, however, is a manual, the number for which we take 
from the common .sub-divbtons again, and thus reach a 
full notation for our book in 

595 ‘ 44097420 «- 

Permutations of numbers can be used in this manner for 
any of the subjects and points of view that have been 
indicated. 

Consider furtlicr if the bock has more than one subject, 
is composite, or to use newer phrases polyiopical or poly- 
phased; for example, Mathenuitics far Rr^ntert. Such 
books must be referred from the number of die second 
subject to that under which the book is classed and shelved. 
A subject in relation to another subject is provided for by 
sucli cross-references, made this way; 

520^^10 Engineering and Mathematics. 

The usual methods have already been described in 
Chapter XVIII which of course should be read before the 
exercises are undertaken. 

231.2. This study cannot ignore the aid the number- 
building which Ranganathan’s method of “translation 
into classifieatory language,’* os he calls giving a notation 
to a subject, affords us. In Appendix I, which supplements 
the chapter on the Colon scheme, A. J. Wells sets out 
clearly how this works. The student is recommended to 
apply for himself the stage by stage building up of numbers 
there given in connexion with the exercises which follow. 
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232. A SHORT SERIES OF EXERCISES ON 
GENERAL RULES. 

Classify to " Thrn Figures" of £>ew^~ 

1 . The BHCYCLOPieoiA Britannica. 

2. Seei.ey,J. R. BueHomo- 

3. SMrrH. Adam. The Wealth of 

4. Smith, Sir William. Frinapia Liiina. 

3. Uabv/in, Charles. The Descent of Man. 

6. r.LPUURNR, E. T. Facioiy Administraiun and Accounts. 

7. R;»skin, Johk, Modem Painters. 

8. Shakespeare’s Plays. 

<j. GiBBHN, Edward. Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire. 
10 . Stanley, H. M. Jn Darkest Africa. 

II 

(In this and the following cxercisca classify fully by the 
Dewey system, using all available tables.) 

Axiom : Load place takes preeedenee over national place or date in 
the orrangemenl of History. 

1. LsaNINO, F. E. a Siietory of ike Manor or Hundred of 
Coplhome lying is the Parish of Bansitad, Sumy. 

2. Bell, W. G. The Great Plague in London in tSSg. 

3. GoDLSY, A. D. Oxford in the Eighuenth Century. 

4. Stevenson, William. Bygone Milinghamshin. 

3. WiNBOLT, S. E. Roman Folkestone. 

fi. Belloc, Hilaire. Paris: a History. 

7. Blunt, Reqinald. The Lure of Old Chelsea. 

8. Euttace, G- W- Arundel: Borough and Castle: a History. 

9. Stanford, Charles Thomas. Stsssex in Ihe Great Ciail War 
end the Inlerre^um, 1642^0. 

10. Melville, Lewis. Society in Tunbridge Wells in the 
Eighteenth Century and After. 

III 

Rule. Seek the most minute place in the closs^ation scheme into 
which the book will go. Having found that, read the scheme 
upwards from the number chosen to the main division 
and class, in order to assure yourself that the subject is 
within the meaning of the main class. 

I. Kroude, J. A, History of England, 1527-88. 
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2. Halx., Hubkht. SocUtj in ihe ElizahfilJuin Age. 

[There are obviou^y two places in Dewey where this 
might go (see Sociology and History). Conuder where 
it would be placed most us^uUji—* principle which 
g:oven3s all clMlfyiogJ 

3. Ortisk, T. F. ShakespUTe*^ London: a study of London in 
tAe fieign of EliiAkeik. 

[Three possible places. What are they? Only one U 
really desirable in a general library. Which?] 

4. ficRMST, Gilbert. The History of My Own Tiw, 1660- 
i 7 iS« 

5. Clarendon, Bdwabd, £Aai- op. The History of the 
Rebellion tad Civil Wars in England begun in 

6. Ashton, John. Social Life in the Reign of Qyeen Anne. 

[Reasoning as for No. 2.] 

7. Law, Ernest. A Short History of Hampton Court in Tudor 
and Siuari Tima. 

[Three possible places. What rule governs the chMce?] 

8. Watt, Francis. Canterbury Pilgrims ^ Their Ways. 

[The martyrdom and miracles of the Bechet shrine ; the 
pilgrims artd their routes from Lozxdon and Winchester; 
and the literature and other matters conoected vdih the 
pilgrimages. 

several places are posnble, and a choice is necessary.] 

g. Trevblyan, Sir G, O. The American Revolution. 

10. Sawyer, Vavohan, Grant*s Carr^raign in Virginia. 

[At least two places are possible.] 

IV 

Rule. Classic the booh Jirst according to its subject, and then by 
^te form m which that subject is presented. 

Tms is an exercise to bring out the use of “Table 2— 
Form Divisions,“ which you will find afrer the Decimal 
Oassiheation Relative Index (14th ed.)—or of the same 
numbers when (hey appear in the Main Tables. 

I. ORNSTtEN, Alfred (Ed ). The Property Corr^ies' Tear 
Book: Essentiol Data of Pwlic and PrioaU Property Companies 
Refund in the United Kingdom. 

[The subject placing depend upon the answer to 
the question which governs all cUswyuig-~‘*to whom 
will the be most uselul?’*] 
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а. Crock^ord’s Clerical Directory- 

[A sort of “Who’s Who,** of the Church of England 
dergy in dictionary form, giving particular of educa* 
tion, appointments held, stipends, etc.] 

3. ACASBMV AltCHITeCTURE AJtD ARCHtTECTURAL RevISW, 
vol. lx. 

4. Classical Association Procsbcunos, vol. xxv. 

[Note the difTerenee in form between this and 3.] 

5. IsHAif, Samuel- Ths Hutory of American Paintini. 

б. Ellb, T- S. (Eo.). Black's Gardening Dictionary. 

[Encyclopedia of all garden processes, dowers, vegC' 
tables, lawns, greenhouses, etc,] 

7. JsspsRSeN, Otto. How lo Teach a Foreign Language. 

[Two possible places. How should this be placed in 
a general library? What other library might prefer the 
alternative number?] 

8 . IsRsRSBN, Otto. The Philosophy of Qrammoe. 

9. PouLTON, £. B. Ess^ on Soolutiortt 188^1907. 

[Not a history in the exact sense.] 

10. Gexrie, Sir Archibald. Outlines of Field Geology. 

V 

This cxcrdse continues the rule: Classify by topic and then 
by form. 

I. Geikie, Sot Archibald. LandscapeinHisiory and Other Bsst^s. 
[Half of the essays deai with scenery in its geologi^ 
relations and its influence on human progress; oUiers 
discuss the age of the earth, science in education, and 
Hugh Miller and Darwin. Con»der the balance of 
interest here.} 

8. Houston, R. >C An Iniroduclion U Mathemalieal Physics, 

3. ThORF8, C, D, The Mind of Keais. 

[The poetical mind and bought life of Keats.] 

4. DiOfcON, AuaRLffiN. The Hovels of Fielding. 

3. TOYNBEB, Paobt. 2 n the Foclsteps of Dante. 

8, Parsons, Sir J. H. Introduction to the Theory of Perception. 

7. Allbk, J. W. The Place of History in Bducalion. 

8. Haknak, W. S. Holes on the Church CoalaJas of J. S. Back. 

9. Boucbnbr, G. j. Women in Journalism: a Grade to and 
Manual of Women*s Work for Hewspapers and Magazines. 

JO. Matthbws, F. S. Picli Book of American Wild Flowers. 
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VI 

The exercise U oa Rule 6: PUu a in tfu most sptcifit 
iuc^ng that wUl cmiaia iV. 

1. T&RUAN, L. M. TTu Measvfement of IrOtUigenet: an 
explonaiicn of and a guuk for iha use 0/ Iho Stafford Racision 
and ExUnsion of the Binet-Smon Inielligence Scale- 

2. Stainer, John. The Musk ^ the BkU- 

[Here, again, is a clash of two poelble headings. The 
. work is on music in the sense of music as an art, aad 
is the work of a wdl'known church composer. 'V^ 
the book make greater appeal to the musician than to 
the Bible student?] 

3. Frjeno, J. N. 7 ^ Chenistfy of Comiuslwi. 

[“By combustion it is now usual to imply some fonn 
of chemical change accompanied by the evolution of 
both heat and light."—Sec. I.] 

4. Andrade, £. N. da. The Strwtve of the Atom. 

[Author is a we)l*known physldsc.] 

5. Aas^KAN, R. M. Surv^ng InstTunwtU: their design^ 
eonstrue^on, testing, and adjusltnenl. 

6. Wrioht, Thomas. The Romance of the Shoe, 

[The history of shoemaking in all ages and especially 
in England and Scotland.] 

7. Savaob, W. G. Rural Housing. 

[Requirements of new cociages in rural areas, housing 
and health, etc-] 

8 . SiDOwicK, N. V- The Electronic Theory of VaUn^. 

9. DiCKSNSON, G. L. The Inlcrnationol Anare^, 1904-14. 

[The title is not fully descriptive. work is a 
history of the European utuation mainly in the ten 
years,] 

10. Chart, D. A. The Stmy of Dublin- 

VII 

Exercise on Rule 7: Avoid elassifieations which are in du nature 
of critieism: i.e. the place chosen must represent the author*s 
intention or view of his subject matter, not any other opinion 
of it that the classifier may have formed. 

I. Mrad, G. R. S. Did Jesus Christ Lioe too B.C-? 
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3. B9AND&3, G. Jesus Christ, c 

[Holds that Jesus was a lefefxdary figure, largely 
created by the mind of St. Paul.j 

3. LOOOB, Sir Oliver. Wfy / SelUtv in Personal Immortality. 

[His conviction that it is a demonstrated fact.] 

4. LfSUE, Shane. The Skull of Sw^ : an Extempore Exhumoiian. 

[Thesis: that the author of duUioer's Tmoels was a man 
without a soul.] 

5. Marosson, Maud. The Eronies and Their Stars: IllustraUd 
with Asirolagieal Charts. 

6. Braybrooke, Patrick. PhUasophUs in Modem Ficiion. 

[Sketches of twelve contemporary novelists.] 

7. Inos, W. R. pean). The /itw Twilight of the Gods. 

[Do the conclusions of the natural sciences about the 
ultimate fate of our plaoet allow us any longer to 
cherish unbounded hopes for the future?] 

6. Newsholmx, H. P. EooUuion and Redemption. 

[A physician’s conclusions that the non-physical as well 
as the phy^cal nature must be taken into account in 
man’s health, and that his physical nature is intended 
CO express the spiritual forces underlying it.} 

9. BousfiELD, Paul. The Omn^otertl Se^: a Stiufy in Self- 
Deupiion ^ Self-Ctm. 

JO. Aron, R., and Dandiev, A. Le Caneer Amlrieain. 

[“The American cancer Is the supremacy of Industry 
and hnauce on the entiie life of the age."] 

VIIl 

Exercise on Rule 3. When two headings Aash make a decision 
as to whieh is u> prevail. 

I. Croce, BsHaoerro. Ariosto, Shakespeart, and CoTTteille. 
[Three essays. That on Shakespeare occupies 817 of 
the 440 pages of the book. Consider whe^er this or 
one of the other subjects would be most useful.] 
a. HuxLsy, T, H. Scienee and Hebrew Tradition. 

t Would a reader expect to find this under Science or 
lebraism?] 

3. CouiTON, G. G. An and the ReformaHon. 

[Would this illuscrate Art rather tban tbe Reforma¬ 
tion?] 

9 
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4. Jevons, W. S. Priruipl^s oj a tna^t on Logic ond 

Scientific Method. 

5. Drummond, Henry, ^ah/ral Law in the Spirtiiul World. 

P'Can we identify the Natural Laws, or any one of 
ueiD» in the Spirittial sphere?"] 

6. WOODCRAET POR Boy ScoUTS. 

7. Mummery, A. F. My Clwhs in Ihe Alps and Caucasus. 

[Mummery was one of the greatest Alpinists of modem 
dnes. Choice of climbing, Alps and of Caucasus.] 

8. James> William. PragmHm. 

[The prag^tic method settles metaphysical disputes 
otherwise Interminable. It Oies ‘‘to interpret each 
notion by tracing its respective practical consequences*’*] 

9. Jeans, J. H. Astronomy and Cosmogony. 

[“The close relation between cosmogony and the 
physical state of astronomical matter." Cosmogony 
studies the changes which the play of natural forces 
must inevitably produce in the objects discovered by 
the astronomer.] 

10. Papillon, T. L. a Manual of Con^aXwc Phiiology as 
applied to th« Illustration of Creek and Latin Infieetions. 
[Comparative Philology? Greek? Latin?] 

IX 

Rule 1, Class^ ly subject, then ly form, except in the form 
classes where form u paromount. 

( , Quincy, John. A Hew Medicinal Dklianary, espiaining the 
tfi^erent lerms used m the T^ro^ession. 

2. Sellars, J, G. CAsmish’snuy .* 0 Poem on Each Known 
Chendccl ^ment, arranged for Memory Reading. 

3. The British Drama: a eolleelion of the most Esteemed 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas end Farces u the EngliA Lor^age. 

4. Dease, E. F. a Complete History of the Westmeath Hurafrom 
Us Fdwdation. 

[With descriptions of Country, accounts of Runs> and 
some interesting bits of Coun^ History.] 

5. Hart, OsORCB. The Vx^isi : its famous Makers and Their 
Imitators. 

6. Phillips, G. £. S. Bibliography of X^rof LiuraJure and 
Research; with an Historkai Retrospect. 

7. Sowerby, G. B. a Conehologica! Manual. 
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8. Ma&shail» Julian. Tennis OUs arid Qyips in Prose and 
Verse. 

9. Paloravb» F. T. a Golden Treasury of English Songs and 
Lyries. 

10. Jackson, A. M., and A**oisono. Teaching in Sefuds 
}iwsing. 

X 


1. CoLUT, L. W. The Siruelure of the Alps. 19*7. 

P'The geological history acM tectonic problem of that 
fascinating region.”] 

2. Jaoksok, G..G. Railwns of Great Britain. 

3. Burob, C. G. (Ed.) 7 % kir Annual of Ike British Empirty 

1954^35. 

4. Gardner, E. G. The ArlhuTian Legend in iuHan lAleveiure. 

5. Crosvthbr, J. O. Science in Soviet Russia. 

[An account of a month’s tour of laboratones, work' 
shops, etc.] 

6. Flswno, R. M. Ancient Tales from hiot^ Lands. 

[Fcik tales from Japan, Assyria, New Zealand, West 
Afnca, North America, Ba^lonia, etc.] 

7. BoRAOVii^, Georoe. The Gypsies of Spain. J^c. 

8. Htnotton, M^or R. W. G. A Naturalist u lAe Guiana 
Forest. 193s. 

9. Adan, H. L. The Indian CrimiruU. 

fStudy of crime and its treatment in India, Penang, 
Malacca, etc.] 

to. Le Blond, Mrs. Aubrzy. Old Gardens of ltdy. 
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CHAPTER XXIir 

m.—CLASSIFICATION SXSRCISF.S CLASS BY CLAH ON 
THE DEGIUAL CLASSIFICATION 

I.—000 GENERALIA 

OinuNB 
000 Gener^ Works. 

010 Bibliography, 
oso Library Economy. 

OjO Gcner^ Cyctopasdias. 

040 General CoUected Essays. 

050 General Periodlcab. 
o^ General Societies, Museums. 

070 Journalism, NewspaMrs, 

080 Polygrapby, Speoal*Libraries. 

090 Book Rarities. 

233. The theory underlying (he Generalia class is that 
it is to accommodate works (rf so composite or general a 
character that they will not go into any subsequent sub¬ 
ject class in the scheme; thus 010,030-070 are all headings 
which are, or might be, prefeccd by the word “general.” 
Library Economy is justified here on the ground that h 
covers the manipulation of every kind of book; and Book 
Rarities are bo^ in which the subject interest is sub¬ 
ordinated to other considerations, and therefore their 
special interest, which may be type, paper, illustration, 
binding, or all of these, would be lost if they were classified 
by subject. Special Libraries is a heading lor collections 
of bocis, which may indeed be classed elsewhere, but 
which it is de^ed to separate from the other parts of the 
library, because they have been received by gm, ^haps 
on conation that they are kept as separate coUcctaoDs, or 
for some other reason. Such collections may be divided 
by the main classification tables; thus a book in a special 
gifi collection, entitled Antiquitits might be marked 
08 Special Library of,” plus 937-“Roman History”; 
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and the complete number chercfore appear as 089 37. 
000 is a number that is rarely used, because it is difficult 
to envisage a book “on everything” which is not an ency- 
dopsedia or dictionary, and so classed at 030-039. The 
only other heading which causes trouble is General ColUe^ 
txons, which is rarely used in modem libraries but is useful 
in older ones. It is really (as Dewey shows in his third 
summary) Gerseral CollecUd Ess^s ; and as the name of the 
headingimplles, it takes essays of so miscellaneous a charac¬ 
ter that they will not go without strain at any subject or 
at the form “essays” 10,814,824,834, etc.; i.e. bound pam¬ 
phlets, essays, addresses, scrapbooks, etc. Thus, a volume 
entitled General Pamphlets in French would be marked 044. 

234. One of the unsatisactory features of this dasa is 
the confusion and inevitable separations arising from 
the possible overlapping of oto Biblio^aphy, 090 Book 
rariucs and 6551 the “History of Printing.” 

The simplest use of 010 is to place here the theory of 
general bibliography—which is the story of the parts and 

production of books in all forms—and the number should 
take the following sort of books: 

0(0 Bsdaile. Manual of Bibliography. 

oiO McKerrow. Introduction to Bibliography. 

010 9 Davenport. The Book i its history and development. 

The history of the book generally, induding its printing, 
usually goes under 010*9, ^tit Dewey has complicated tJm 
matter by providing for the bbtory of printing alone at 
6551. If 655*1 is used it should be confined to printing 
history and not be used for the book generally. 

Care should be exercised in applying on-019. The 
important number is 016, where all special bibliographies 
and catalogues may be classed, the whole dassification 
beii^ used for sub-division; thus: 

016 Bibliography of Special Subjects. 

016*22 Bible. 

ot6'34 Law. 

016*575 Evolution. 

016*9421 London. 
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It is alternative to the rule “ the bibliography of a subject 
goes with the subject/' as some librarians prefer to keep 
all bibliography together. The alternative not chosen 
should be referred from in the catalogue. 

090 is for books and features of boob which may be 
called “museum specimens,*’ i.e., are of less importance 
from a subject point of view than from that of their 
special historical or other curiosity character; and also 
for books which have special qualities which over»ride 
subject, as prohibited boob, etc. Books about these boob 
go here, too. 

235. Note these further points: 

(1) It is best to ignore the distinction between cata* 
logues and bibliographies made under 011; treat both as 
bibliographies. 

(2) Bibliographies of authors do not go at 012, but in 
Literature with their worb. 

{3) Calendars of State papers, etc., go with the subject 
indexed, not at bibliography. 

(4) The distinction between a general periodical or 
magarine at 050 and a general newspaper at 070 Is 
not very clear. Classify as newspapers daily and weekly 
sheets which call themselves or are obviously sueb. The 
two headings tvould be consecutive in a really logical 
classifr cation. 

(5) ^5 tised not only for boob about rare 

boobbbiding, but for actual specimens of such work. 
This, of course, removes them from their internal sub¬ 
ject place. In some cases such books may be preferred 
at 686, the practical art, but 093 is probably better. 
Refer from the number not chosen and from the subject 
of the book. 

The expansion of 020 in the Z933 and later editions 
makes a good scheme for the arrangement of a librarian's 
hies of administrative letters and papers, as well as for 
his books on the subject. It may be compared with the 
special and separate schemes byjast and Stewart described 
brieBy in paragraphs 170-1. ^ 
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236. IUAf)INC 5 . 

Dswfiy. DeHmal CUts^katum, pp. 

Alio fine three aumin^o and Main Tables to 099. 
Learn 000-c^ of Second Summary. 

Meriull. Code fir CUisifien, pp. 20-8. 

237. Questions. 

(1) Place a book under each of the seven divi&onj of 
General Works; classify the same books by the Brown Subject 
scheme. 

(2) What does Brown omit from his Generalia—when 
compared with Dewey's General Work»->-and where does be 
place the subjects omitted? Can you account for these 
changes? 

(3) Classify the following books fully, using the Form 
divisions in Table 2 In the Dewey Classification whm advisaNc. 
Give alternatives where necessary: 

1. Burton. 7 Tu Book Huntfr. 

2. Stt^rt IViJiin Upon Eoetythiag. 

3. Kbmon*b 

4. WAJtNBJt, Refgmee Libraiy Methodi. 

2 . Bn^lopadia BriioMua. 

. Teruan and LntA. CMUm's Reading: a Guide for 
Parents and Teaefiers, 

7. RaWUNOS. T?u British Museum Library. 

8 . Rickuak, Index PTfeho-AruslyticuSy 

9. Gross. Bihliogrr^hy of Murdcipal Miswy. 

10. Barer. Gidde to Historical Fieiiort. 

J t. Book Auction Records. 

12. WiNTERiCB. Prirtur of Bo^ ColUctmi. 

13. Salmon. The Newspaper and Auihmity. 

14. Pollard. Early UlusIraUd Books 
15. Spelmak. History of Pwteh. 

18. The Spectator (the weekly). 

17. Meyer. Cheek List of LitereSve on the Evoptan War. 

18. Jenhnson. Arehii/e Administration. 

19. The Daily Mail. 

20. Bouoan, Joel, and Stor. Readers* Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 

In all exercises classify after examination of the actual books 
whenever possible. 
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(4) Ttst w Theory. Answer the foUowuig question in not 
more chan forty minutes without reference to your text¬ 
books: 

*'Su(e briefly, with any explanations you are able to offer, 
the flindamcotal logical rules of cUssiflcacion.** 


CHAPTER XXIV 
n,—100 PHiLOSOwry 


OUTUKB 


100 General, 
no Metaphyucs. 

120 Spedal Metaphysical 
Topics. 

i$o Minti^ and Body. 

140 Philosophic Systems. 


150 Psy^olo^. 

160 Lo^c, DiaJectia. 

170 Ethics. 

180 Ancient PhiJosophen. 
190 Modem Philosc^heis. 


238. This class covers first causes, the icladon of the 
mind CO the body, the reason and its material and methods 
in psychology and logic, the systems of philosophy, ethics, 
and the writings of the ancient and modem philoso¬ 
phers. It is a class in which the divisions are not cc^ 
ordinated, and such separations as those of mind and 
body from psychology, and philosophic systems from 
ancient and modern philosophers are unnecessary and 
perplexing. 

239. One of our main difficulties rises from this second 
separation. What is the distinction between philo¬ 
sophical systems and ancient and modem philosophers? 
No one really knows; but we had better assume that 
philosophic systems is for works on systems complete or 
incomplete without special reference to their originators; 
while at 180-190 we put the actual works of recognized 
philosophers and criticisms and other accounts of them. 
Even diis will present difficulties as cross-division between 
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the two places is inevitable. The nolc “the heads of i8o- 
199 are for discussions of the systems of these men and for 
their philosophic works not clearly belonging elsewhere, 
but not for m dieir works” does not lessen the difliculty- 
FoUow these rules: 

(d) Put under 180-190 collected works of philosophers 
and all other works except monographs on special subjects; 
j.c. Mill’s ColUcled iVom goes at 192 7; but his Logic at 
160, and his Peliiicd Econowf at 330. 

Under each of the headings 180-190 the arrangement 
is chronological apparendy, but breaks down when eight 
philosophers of each country have been named, Ihe rest 
being lumped together as “other philosophical writers.” 
It is best to ignore this last miscellaneous place and to 
class all chronologically at the nearest date that will lake 
them. The fault here referred to occurs most gravely, 
and often ridiculously, throughout the system. Put at 
180-190 all accounts of and criticisms of philosophers, 
excepting those confined to the monographs on special 
subjects. 

( 4 ) Be careful not to confuse 109 with 180-19C. 
Remember that 109 can only take general works such 
as Lewes’s Hisiory of ^hiloso^yy and not such as Zeller’s 
Hisi 9 ry of Greek Philosophy. 

(r) Do not confuse the topics in 110-120 with the 
rhrietian vicw of them in 230-2$0. Tor example, a book 
dealing in a non-theological manner with immortality, 
as Delannc's Evidence for a PUfure Xt/e, is best in 128, but 
Farrar’s Elemai Hope is distinctly 237. 

(d) A difficult heading is 130, Mind and Body. It is 
usual to collect all phases of the mind—physiology, 
anatomy, etc., as well as the phenomena upon which &e 
mind works (except those topics which are embraced by 
150, Mental Faculties) under 130. But where the question 
is one of disease, involvii^ therapeutics, surgery, etc., 
the works should go under 600 (with reference in the 
catalogue from 131-132). A book on Suggeslion in Brain 
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Trouble 131, a book on Trepanning to Cure Poraljsis is 
617-51. 

{<) Psychology u sometimes overloaded by unskilled 
classiBers, who confuse it with applications of psycholo^. 
There is, of course, a psycholc^ of most subjects, and 
this should class with the subjects. In the i3Ch edition 
of the Oedmal Classification there has been added at 
*59 9 a most elaborate alternative scheme for psychologfy, 
under which, at 159*98, one could arrange the psychology 
of everything; i.e., of education 159-9837, of medicine 
159*986:, etc.; but even there a note suggests that 
"applications *o special subjects" are, in general 
practice, best classed with those subjects. 

(The remarks on the building of a special library 
on psychology and psychoIogicU applications on the 
Brussels Institute plan arc interesting, 6ut should not be 
confused with Dewey itself.^ Thus The P^chology of 
Adoeriising goes with Adverdsmg at 659*1, The P^ckology 
of Art u^er Art, and so on, or the ^temadve scheme 
just mentioned may be applied, but only, we suggest, 
in large colleccioiis. 

(/) There are a large number of cross*refcrenccs from 
170, Ethics, to be considered. Questions of State Ethics, 
for example, must not be confused with Social Science. 
Ethics must always be regarded as the treatment of 
subjects " with a view to ascertaining their justice and 
righteousness in the control of conduct." 

240- The classification of books on Philosophy demands 
imperatively a knowledge of Che meaning of the terms 
used in the schedules. Therefore look up carefully any 
words you do not understand in Baldwin’s IHclionary of 
Philoiophy or Murray’s Oxford Snglish Dictionary. Be sure 
you get the right meaning of the terms, which can usually 
be done by reading cbe classification scheme from the 
terms to the main headings in which they appear, as I 
have already recommended. 
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24.1. R^adoigs. 

Dbwsy. decimal CUif^ation, pp, 19-32 • 

lie more valuable part is p. 25 ft stq. The remarks 
under "assigining class numbers” arc vital to an undcr> 
standing of the s^tem. Assimilate them thoroughly. 
Read Main 'fables paying attention to the 

notes. 

Learn ioc-90 of tbe Second Summary. 

MspjULL. CofU for Ciassijtors, pp. 28-31- 
PtnwsLL. Thi heotlopmpti ff iff CUunfeotioTx. In Tht 

Ubroy Arftfftwt, vol. viii, pp. 25-33, 44 “ 5 ®' 

A very helpful paper on notation variations. 

242. QpEsnONs. 

(1) What does Dewey mean by the phrase “divide 
as 94^-990” when apphed to the subject classes of his 
scheme? And how is a umilar result obtained in the Subject 
ClaauficadoQ? 

( 9 ) CQasslfy by Dewey: 

1. Comte. CoiUfUd iVerks. 

2. Comte. Pkiiojopf^ ef tSe Sderuu. 

3. Groce. Logic. 

4. Heoel. TAr FhcnmcncUgy of the Mind. 

5. Kbary. The Purswt of Reason. 

6 . NfrrcHELL. Loughtety DveamiTig and Blushing. 

7. Stout. Mormal of Psychology. 

8 . Le fioir. Psy^tology of RaoUdion. 

9. MSRZ. HisMy of ^ropcon Thmghl n the SincUentk 

Ctnittry. 

I a fisTHOLET. TrensmigroAin of Sends. 

It. Hart. P^ekohgy of Inscxdty. 
jfi. Doyle. Kxsiory of Spiriiuedim. 

13. Jones, ideolim as a PraoAeol Creed. 

24, Large. Kxslory of MaUrudim. 

15. Sully. Essay on Lmghier. 

16. Kant. Perpehtal Psace. 

17. Pereira, himperence. 

18. LiNi«AY. The Pkiiosopfy of Bergson. 

19. JentoNOS. The Coft/ucioa Analects, 

{3) Classify the following imaginary titles, giving in the 
fewest possible words the subject by which you classify: 
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Snan as art Organ of Mind. 

TJu of Wot. 

77 u GolA£ndierg£.i£fftnng ^Um. 

The Trade of Brewing. 

Temperance Jiedter. 

Frooiedxngs of the Svnal heri^ League. 

The Nature if Being. 

FaUades in Thought. 

Menial Medidiu end Healing. 

The Aesthete f Painting and Musie. 

T 7 u JouTTtal of the P^ehu Ptsearek Society. 

(4) Test in Theory. Aiijwer the following questions is not 
more than forty minutes without referenee to your text-books. 

**Terms hsve ds invariable meamng is classi6cation.” 
“The use of two characteristics In classification would lead to 
cross^vi&oR.” Explain these statements with examples. 


CHAPTER XXV 

m .—200 EtSUOlON 
OOTUNX 

300 General, 
s (0 Natural Theology. 

220 Bible. 

230 Doctrine, Dogmatics, Theology. 

340 Devotional, tactical. 

350 Homiletic, Pastoral, Parochial. 

3D0 Christian Church, Institutions and Work. 

370 General History ^ Christian Church. 
sSo Christian Churches and Sects. 

390 Non-Christian Religions. 

243. Dewey’s section soo may be said to divide into 
four definite parts, as follows: 

300-219 General Religion. 

330-289 Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. 

230-289 'Hie Christian Religion. 

290-399 Non*Christian Religion, and SetiptUM. 
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It is necessary to a proper understanding of ihe class to 
realize the scope of each of these divisions. The Smptuns 
is quite clear, but General Religion is often confused valh 
the divisions more clearly confined to Christian Religion. 
For example, a work on Deism necessarily deals with 
God If we have a book entitled God in J/ature—the 
existence of a Supreme Being apart from Scriptural 
rcveladon or Christian tradition—it clearly belongs to 
Natural Theology, and is placed under 211, not under 
231 A book which treats of the nature, attributes, or 
any other aspect of God from the teachings of the New 
Tesument Scriptures or the Chrisdan churchy xs 231 
and not 211. A discusaon of Praj/er in Uie World, which 
describes the kinds and modes of prayer m all lands 
and religions, or, indeed in more than one rchgion, is 2:7 
and not 249 or 264. Similarly, throughout the divisions 
200-219 Che subjects are not definitely Chrisdan or non- 
Christian, but all-embracing. Be careful not to mis- 
undentand the meaning of 201, which theorizes on 
religion as a whole, and (say) the theories proper to 239; 
or to confuse 209, which is the history of all rchnom, 
with 270, which is purely Christian, or with (say) the 
History of Judaism or Mohammedanism, which are 296 
and 297 respectively- , , 

244. The divisions, Bible, 220-229, are quite simple. 
The general principle must, however, be remembered that 
“works about works go with the works." Hence a criticism 
of Lamentations is a 24* 3, and a collection of sermons on 
the Miracles is 2267 and not 252. This is merely a re¬ 
affirmation of the axiom that “the subject is the thing." 

245. In placing books in 230-289 special attention 
should be paid to the main headings. 

Doctrinal works class by topic irrespective of the sec¬ 
tarian standpoint of the author; for example, a book 
on Christology goes there if it is written by Catholic 
or Protesunt, or Jew or Atheist. A “Sermon" is merely 
a form, and sermons on special religious topics go at 
the topic. 
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The headings in 240 must not be confused with 
800. Books of Miscellany, 244, arc merely fogidve 
religious ana, tracts, etc., not works primarily literary. 
Sinularly, 245 is best confined to hymns and purely de¬ 
votional verse. Our meaning is clearer when we say 
that Milton is a religious poet, but his worb must 
go in 821; Herbert, Traherne, &ashaw, and Keble are 
best in Bzi. 

246. The division 290 has been greatly expanded in 
recent editions of the classification. If it is remembered 
that the division cannot contain “Christian” matter but 
only “non-Christian” there vdll be few chances of error. 
Be careful to note how national divisions are made under 
274-279, and ethnical divisions under 299. (The para¬ 
graphs under “Budding Numbers”—page 31 of Dewey’s 

—will make this dear.) Put everything re¬ 
lating to non-Christian religions under 290—liturgies, 
scriptures (where definitely known as such, but do not 
confuse them with 181, Oriental or other philosophies), 
ritual, history, and all other aspects. It is best to reg^ 
Mythology, 291-^3, as only comprehending works in¬ 
volving deities. ( 3 ther folk-tales—placed sometimes at 
291—properly go at 398. 

247. A generd rule is s put philosophical topics common 
to all religions, i.c. the ultimate nature of good or evil, 
first causes, etc., under Philosophy, unless they have 
some direct theological creed, or criticism of such a creed, 
in them. 

248. RfADINOS. 

DawBV. Dutmei Classifieotion, pp. 31-8. 

Pay special attention to the adjustments permitted in 

Biography, Travel, etc. 

Read Main Tables, 200-99. 

The notes arc to be studied cafefuUy. 

Learn 200-90 of Second Suxninary. 

Mewull. Codtf^ CUssifiers, pp- 31-9. 

* Ed. i* of the D.C.; p, 31 ifl Ed. 13. 
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249, QuE^rrom. 

(j) by Dew«y: 

i. SpurobON- Semoru m Our Lord's PombUs. 

2- Flower. An Approosk to the P^chdlogy oj RAipen. 

3. Reduch. An Inlroduciion to Old Testament Study for 

Teachers and SU/dertls. 

4. Stainer- The Musis of the Bible: with some aseounl of 

the deoelopmeni of modem musical instruments from 
oneUfit fypes. 

5. Farnell. The Attributes of God. 

6 . LuDwo. The Son of Men. 

7. Brandes. Jesus: a Myth. 

8. HovT. ViiA Elemts^ts of PreaAdng. 

9. Robertson. Short History of Free Thought. 

10. Apocryphal Gospels. 

I ], MEAD. Did Jesus Lioe too B.C. ? 

12, Butler. A/iaiogy of BAigiosu 

23. Basil, Saini. On we Holy Spieit. 

24. Fbheb. Krstory (f Chsietian Dostsdne. 

15. Newman. The Asians of the Fourth Century. 

16. SupsoN. The Buddhist Pr^mg Wheel . 

17. Churcb. Os^i Mooemeot. 

18. Kasau. Slwio: the Wty of du Gods. 

19. Gaadner. Lollardy and tM Befirmation . 

20. Smith. Religioa of the Semites. 

(2) Classify the following by Dewey: 

1. RusKiN. Qyeen of the Air. 

2. Palmer. Book of Praise (vene). 

3. Pascal. Prooisieial Letters. 

4. Martineau. Religious Life in England. 

Frazer. Golden Bough. 

6. GousA. History of Ine Waldenses of Italy. 

(3) Classify Dewey: 

bnapnory Tides. 

1. En^hpe&a of Occult Science. 

2. H^book of Le^dl Eviiertces of Witcharft. 

3. History of Alchemy . 

4. Theories of Justice. 
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Novtls bj Subjat. 

Wells. Wot of the Worlds. . 

2. PAERAi^. Borhtess and Dawn. 

3. Erckmant^Csiatiuam. Waterloo. 

4. Scott. Qjsentin Dwwafd. 

5. Dickens, h^ickolas .NiekUby. 

6. Wallace. Ben Hut. 

7. BRO^^E. VUUte. 

8. Hawthorns. SeofUt Letter. 

9. Tkac&eray. Ermond, 

!0. DoYLS. Rodneji Stone. 

M. Stows. UneU Tom't Caiin. 

1 i. Peacock,, hfaid Marion. 

(4) Test in Theory. Answer the following question in not 
more than forty minutes wiihoui reference to your lest'books: 

“Define the peculiar differences between Philosophical 
and Bibliographical Classification, giving an example ciMch: 
and define the difference between natural and aitifidai 
characteristics as the basis of arrangement.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


jV.—300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


OUTUNS 


300 Social Sciences, Sociolc^ 
in General. 

310 Scausdes. 

3&0 Political Sdeoce. 

330 Economis. Political 
i^onomy. 

340 Law. 

350 Administration. 


360 Welfitre and Social 
Asociadocs and 
Insdtutiom. 

370 EducadoQ. 

3$o Conunetce. 

Gammunication. 
390 Guatomj, 

Costiunee, 

Folklore. 


250. If we bear in mind the important principled laid 
down in CJhapter XX, on the correct approach to a 
scheme, we shall find class 300, Sociolt^, in the Decimal 
System, simple. But it is easy to make mistakes if the 
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siiident classifies by specific subjecK rather than by main 
divisions; and we must affirm again that the student must 
always trace the place at which he enters a book upwards 
to the main heading. If the book comes within the main 
heading it is probably correctly placed. For example, 
the use of the headings under 380, as Telegraph, Rail¬ 
roads, Waterways, Ocean and Air Transport, etc., for 
books on engineering or practical working (engine¬ 
driving, navigating, etc.) of these things often causes 
confusion, whereas a tracing back to the main class 
would make it quite dear that only works on the 
economic or political aspects of the questions may legiti¬ 
mately go here. 

251. Sociology may be suffidently defined as “men in 
community,” or “man in rdation to other men.” Thus 
we have here the family, the school, the town, the state, 
and their various manifestations in Parliament, Law, the 
Military and Naval Services, Associations, Customs, 
and other forms necessary to or usually accompanying 
corporate life. 

252. Division 310 sometimes causes trouble because the 
rule that “statistics of special subjects go with the subject” 
is often overlooked; i.e. the statistics of transport go at 
385, not at 313—see the note in Edition 13 under 314-3 *9- 
The heading is for the technique of statistics and for 
collections of statistics of population (which curiously has 
no place in the dassification except as part of Statistics) 
and of a general character; for examples, A Sla/isitc^ 
Jitconi of England would be 413*2; but the statistics of 
cotton mani&ctures In Engird is 677*2. 

If it were required to make a spcc^ collection of the 
statistics of all subjects, this could be done by dividing 
313 by the classification, thus: 

3Z3'2$3 statisdes of Anglican Church. 

3 > 3’597 statistics of fishes. 

313*036 statistics of canal engineering. 

hut this is not the usual practice. Should this alternative 
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b« adopted references from the subjects, Anglican 
churches, fishes, canals, etc., would be necessary. 

331. Labour and labourers is one of the most loaded 
and used of the classes. It deals with almost every 
economic relation, of worker to employer, and with the 
conditions under which work is done and the worker lives. 
(Incidentally, it is much favoured by Library Association 
examiners in the setting of questions.) 

Be careful to note that headings 345 and 553 are 
purely American. 

253. The remaind er of the class calls for small comment. 
If it is remembered that the whole view of subjects 
throughout is poUtieal, economic, and administrative, 
and never operative in the mechanical or “useful” sense, 
it will help the student greatly. 

Class emigration under the country left, and immigra¬ 
tion under die country reached (i.e. add to the number 
for these topics from the table in 940-999). 

Note that Foreign Relations, 327, is used plus the num¬ 
ber for the country with whom the relations exist, Thus 
Thi Relations of BriiaiR with Spain is 327*46, not 327 42. 

Negotiations about a third country or place go under 
that place. 

Diplomatic documents relating to wars go in History, 
not herc- 

2^4. Note that as a whole the class is akin or indeed 
prehminary to history. The heading 342, Gonstitudonal 
Law and History, is an unfortunate one, as it involves 
a real separation from 900, History of subjects inextricably 
connected with it, and its use makes for cross-classifica- 
don. Thus Maitland*s Consiiluiional Histoty of England is 
put, by correct “Dewey classing,” at 342*2, but almost 
certainly would be more useful in 942. 

350 should be studied carefully. It deals with (he work 
of Governments at: 

351 Central Govenunent. 

353 United States. 

334 Other countries. 
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but curiously inlerpolates 

352 Lc*cal Government. 

which aftbr a set of general sub-divisions 001-009, “ 
divided geographically, using a zero and then the number 
from the 42-99 table in the History class, thus: 

Local Govemmeot In England. 

,, „ In London. 

„ „ in Germany, 

etc. 

Then follow a scries of sub-divisions of special local 
government topics, i.e.: 

•! Finances and local taxations, rates, etc. 

•8 Police. 

'3 File department. 

-4 Public health. 

Public buildiogs and works. 

•8 Licences: hack, huckster, entertainment. 

•9 Other topics. 

for which no local sub-division is shown, but which it 
would be possible to divide as 352, thus: 

333'! Finance, Local. 

35&' (042 English local finance. 

352'i04Si London’s local finance. 

358*1044 French local finances, 
etc. 

Then the class returns at 355 to quite general subjects of 
central administration in 355-358 Military Sdcnce and 
359 Naval Science. These classes cause much trouble, 
and decisions must be made: 

Use 555-559 for the history and science of xvaifart only; 
when both military and naval science are treated in one 
volume, place in 3^, and refer from 359- Histories of 
actual wars, campaigns, battles, and sieges go in History, 
not here. 
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255. Further hints: 

(0 Do not confuse the subjects under 333* 7^5—9 with 
the practical aspect of them in 600; i.e.: 

Forestry is 634*9 

Mining U 622 

Fisheries are 639 

(2) There are two uses of Money topics in 332 and 
336, The former may be called the private use of it, the 
Utter the public. 332 takes ah private us» and cares of 
money; 336 is for government and local government 
finance, taxation, rating, etc., and valuations and loans 
in corxnecdon v/ith public moneys. 

Note that the history of money is Economics, 332*409, 
and at this place also goes the history of coinage, but that 
coins go at 737 Numismatics. 

(3) Look up the meanings of the various topics under 
Law: these are often a source of trouble. There is an 
unusually important note under 347: “the law of a 
subject goes with the subject.” Be sure you understand 
this. 

(4) Consider carefully the difference between 343 and 
364-5. The former is Law, the latter takes accounts of 
the actual institutions and their inmates. 

($) Use with caution the heading 375* 01-09, sulgects 
of special study, “divided like the dassification 010- 
999.” It bas liede or no value in a general library: the 
common sub-division 07, “study and teaching,” applied 
to any number in Dewey provides what is wanted, and 
the study of every subject should be with the subject. 
If 375*01-09 is used, apply it only to sucb entirely 
teadhing-thcory books as that mentioned in paragraph 
60. A book about a special subject may be a teacheris 
book, but it is not a book on teaching, and if this is 
not xccogniaed it is possible to get the whole library 
under this heading 

Note that 379, Public Schools, means State-Suppwtcd 
Schools (an American use differing front our conventional 
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u«c of “ public’* schooU, which means such schools as Eton, 
Harrow, etc.). English public schools would be 373. 

256. It is important that the student should understand 
thoroughly the connotation of the main divisions of this 
class. For example, that PoUdcal Science and Economics 
are not the same subject- That: 

(!) FolUieal Scinct deals with government in all its 
forms, and the administration of government, by mon- 
archs, parliaments, and departments of state, and the 

machinery^_local government law, police, and money— 

by which these operate. 

(2) Ecorumics deals with wealth, its producuon and 
distribution (not simply as money which is merely 
maeWnery), but as labour, commodities, etc., and the 
circumstances in which these operate. 

Be sure all through the class that the terms arc com¬ 
pletely understood. 

257. Readings. 

Dswby. Decimal Class^eatian, p. i 6 to end of Introduction. 

Read Main Tables 300-M. 

Learn 300-90 of Second Summary. 

MERftttL. Code for Classyiers, pp. 39 - 75 « 

258. Questions. 

(1) Classify by Dewey: 

1. Bosanquet. Thi Philofophkol Thury af tht Slau~ 

2 . Bowman. An Ininduction lo Pciilk^i S^enet. 

3. Cox. Th FiobUm of FopuloEon. 

4. YuLB. An Inlto^iion w the Theory of Siaiisiks. 

5. Johnson. A HisUtry of Emigraim from the United 

Kingdom lo P^'arlh America, 1763-1912. 

6. SnoTHiLL, China and England 

?. WusOn. Congressional Goir/mmenl: A Study of fhf 
American tonstituSian. 

8. PfiiuNG. AHirtoryofthg Toy Parp, 

9. MoRLEY. i/runploymenl Reli^ in Great Britain: A Study 

in Stale Socialism. 

10. Goodlote- Credit and Current: J/atwud and Inier^ 
Tuuianal, 
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11. Humphrey. Com Colltelors' Mtutual- 
12 Key74E4. A Traci on MontUtry Rtfom. 

13. Leco&tt. Treotiss on Lew of Biih of Isding- 

14. Lee. Law of British Shipping. 

15. Lees. CmtahU's Pocket Book. 
j6, Frobbeu. Bdueation of Man. 

17. Lilly and Wallis. Law A^eeting Catholics. 

(8. Lowkdes. Law of Marine Insttra/ue. 

19. Little. Law of Bvrial. 

20. LiTKisy. District and Parish Councils. 

(2) CUuiiy by Dewey: 

j. Macoiluvray. On Copyright. 

2. Lush. Married Women: » relation to Cenlracty ToHSt 

and Trusts. 

3. Macmakoh. Law of Lieensing. 

4. MagSwinney. Law of Mines. 

5. Moore. History and Law of Fisheries. 

6. Moyle. Impereians Jus^ani Insdiutioncs. 

7. OoOER. Local Cooemment. 
o. Ore. Cam La m . 

9. Nicolas. Forma^rt of CompartUs. 

10. J^otahle Scottish Trials. 

Ji. Report ea Censust 1910. 

12. Stone. Justice’s Manual. 

13. Bryce. American Commom/ealth. 

14. Baoehot. English Copslitution. 

15. Doyle. Great Boer War. 

16. Greoory. Mabinogion. 

i 7. High Histoy of the Holy Gr^. 

Long. Rashly Boards arid Directorates. 

19. WiLUAMS, Before the Bridge on a Liner. 

20. Jones. Sections of a Submariru Described. 

(3) Classify the followisg OoverDment Publicatioos by 

]. British Docmenls on the Origm of the War, 1896-1914, 
vol. iv. The Angio-Rsissian Rapprochement, 1903-7, 
1929. 

2. MmUTRY OP Transport. Railw^ Statistics, Gnat 

Britain, 1929. 

3. Geological Survey of England and Wales. 7 %« 

Wells and Springs of Derbyshire, 1929. 
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4. Myebj, J. G. Report on Instei InftstaXlcn of Dried Fruity 

5. MswCAL Rmrarch Council. The Washerman T«t 

(a Jbecuislkm or btrhuliijf test for ;<«), igsg. 

6 VrncuLTDRAL RiSEAiCK. Umoran^rn, 1929. 

7, BUILDINO lUfliARCH SPECIAL REPORT. Durability of 

AfchiUettiral Terra-Cotta and Faience. 

8, Report on Eeonomie Cenditwu in Franu in 1928, 1929. 

9, Aecomts Relating to Trade and Naoigation of the UrnUd 

Kingdom, 1929, 

10. CkARTTY GOMKBaiOM FOR ENOLAND AND WaU2. 
SeoentySixth Report, 2929. 

ij. FiKi-AND. Report m the Anomie ConStion, 1939. 

12. Ek^FiRE Mareetino Board. Dmlopment of Agriadture 
M British Hondttras, 1929. 

23. Education {Scotland). R^orts, etc., issued w 1927-8, 

1929. 

24. Royal Comwwion on Police Powers and Pro* 

CSDURE. Mirmiee of Eoidenee, 1939. 

15. BsmSH Broadcastino Corposlat20N. Second Annual 

Re^, 19^8, 1929. 

16. Briiish Ify^'al CalMdor and Ctoil Sermee List, 1929. 

17. Royal CoMWsnoN on Hjstorjcal Monumenta. 

Survey : Roman London, 1929. 

18. hfationaliiy and Pfaturollifition LauiS of Cerlain Foreign 

Countries, 1929. 

19. MiKtSTRY OP Transport. Report from the Seieet 

Committee on the Western Highland and Islands of 
Scotland, 1929. 

20. Local GooerranentRili, 1926. 

(4) Test M Theory. Answer the foUowing in not more than 
forcy zoinutes without rdereDCC to yptit text-books: 

the hierarchy of a daittiicacion schedule defining 
the steps by which it divides, and the necessity ibr mutual 
eaclusiveoess Id das, division, sub-division, and secdon." 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

LrTERATUKe AUTD FKILOLOOY 


V.—400 PHILOLOGY 

OUTLIHB 

400 Philology in General. 

410 Comparative. 

4S0 English Philology. 

430 German. 

439 Ocher Teuiomc Languages. 

440 French, 

450 Italian. 

4^ Spanish. 

469 Portuguese. 

470 Latin. 

480 Greek. 

490 Other Languages. 

800 LITERATURE 
Outline 

800 Literature; Geoeral Works. 

8to American Literature. 

820 English. 

830 German. 

839 Other Teuiomc. 

840 French. 

850 Italian. 
dM Spanish. 

869 Portuguese. 

870 Latin. 

8S0 Greek. 

890 Literatures of Other Languages. 


359. The consideration together of these two classes 
is justified by their relationship; they are cognates— 
language is the raw material of literature—althouph, 
because the base of Dewey is the Baconian classification 
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which separates them widely, the separation remains in 
the Decimal Classification. 

260. The arrangement of the two classes, however, is 

primarily a mnemonic one, in which the same 

symboU arc used, i.c. 2 * English, 3* German, 4« French, 
etc., throughout. Moreover, for the classifying of works 
in 890, Literatures of Other Languages, the sub-divisions 
of490 are used with the “form sub-divisions” {'i poetry, 
•2 drama, 3 fiction, etc.) from the literature class. We 
return to this later. 

261. The Philology class is unsatisfactory in some ways. 
It was, of course, designed primarily for use in a library 
in which books in English far outweighed those in every 
other language and in which non-European language.? 
were sparsely represented. Such non-European langusigcs 
(with their own great literatures, as will be seen) were 
called “Minor.” This is not of consequence in a public 
library here, but in a library in India or China it would 
be a great disadvantage. The class groups thus: 

Comparative philology. 

English philology. 

European major lannages. 

German, Fren^, Italian, Spanish. Latin, 
Greek, arid thdr dialects. 

Minor languages. 

English philology is worked out in full, and all other 
languages may be divided in the same way. Thus 426*8 
is text-books for writing English verse, and 436*8 text¬ 
books for writing German verse; while 491*768 would be 
text-books for writu^ Russian verse, and so on. The 
dimions 490-499 ore used for 890-899; ifiis is Tnosi imporlani: 
but do not co^se these divisions with the divisions of 
420 just cited. The divisions of 490-499 are ethnic. One 
curious anomaly is that Romany (gipsy) language goes 
at 397, on the ^eged ground that It has no linguistic or 
national afhnlties. 

262. ^ Difficulties occur with works in foreign languages. 
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In some libraries these, if they are works of the imagina¬ 
tion—of Literature in the sense in which Dewey uses ihc 
term—are classed in Literature, Merrill su^sts that 
English translations of foreign fiction go In English fiction 
in popular libraries, but with the originals in other 
libraries; and that non-fiction in foreign languages be 
classed by language in popular libraries, by subject in 
othen. Bliss would put translations which are given 
original treatment—are versions—under their frncislator; 
thus Fitzgerald’s Omat under Fitzgerald. I prefer the 
rule: Class all translalionsy Mudingjiclm,pcpular and classic, 
with ifu arighials Jrom whkk th^ an translated: and in nw- 
JuliM classi^ all foreign books their subject with a cross- 
reference in the catalogue from the language number. Thb 1 do 
on the quite simple grounds that in literature students 
require original and translation together, and in other 
classes they want everything on the subject. The dis¬ 
tinction between popular and “other’* libraries is un¬ 
necessary, as they do not differ so much in function as 
librarians of “other” libraries arc prone to suppose, Texts 
which arc merely annotated class books for the study of 
a language are classed with the language studied in 
philology. It should be clear too that dictionaries of 
English-Other languages go under the foreign one, thus, 
Latin-English and English-Latin go under Latin, Frcnch- 
English and English-French under French, and where 
two foreign languages occur, as in a French-Swedish 
dictionary, under the probably less-familiar language; in 
this case Swedish. 

263. Literature in the Decimal Classification is limited 
to bclles-lettcn, and excludes writings intended to convey 
factual information. Classics which deal witli specific 
subjects, even if they possess distinction for literary style, 
should still be classed with their subjects. 

I'he arrangement of the class is by: 

(fl) Language. 

16 ) Form. 

(e) Chronological by authors. 
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The only varution is that American literature is 
distinguished fix»m English and is a group by itsclfj its 
prominence is due, reasonably, to the fact that Dewey 
was designed for an American library. Each language is 
divided into poetry, drama, fiction, essays, oratory, letters, 
hutnoxir, and miscellany. 

The language used by a writer takes predominance 
over the place of his birth. Conrad is an EnglUh writer, 
and so is Maartens. 

264. Works aboiu works or versions, tTanslatwns or selecUons 
from tkm are classed wiih ifu works. So also are concordances 
to them. This is an almost univenal rule. Hence Bradley’s 
Shakespearean Tragedy, Shakespeare’s Dramas, Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare, BarOcCl’s Concordance to Shakespeare all 
go m822‘33. 

Works on the influence of a literature or author upon 
another literature or author go with the subject influenced; 
e.g. the influence of the French troubadours on Chaucer, 
with Chaucer, and the influence of Italy upon Elizabeth 
literature with the latter. 

On the other hand the influence of an in/hmual wnter 
on a literature goes with the writer; e.g- the influence of 
Byron on German Literature goes with Byron- 

Some of the most difficult headings are between 800 
and 809. Most classifiers are unable to distinguish be¬ 
tween 801, the Philosophy or Theories of Literature and 
Literary Esthetics, and 808, which we are told “treats 
literature ^m the standpoint of rhetoric,” Follow these 
rules: 

(<i) Class works on the philosophy and theory of 
literature In general at 801; example: 

HoUingswoith. Primer of Llteraxy Cridrism, 

Scotc-Jaffi». The Making of literature Examined in the 
Light <>f Ancient and Modem Theory. 
Pritchard- Training in Literary Appreciation. 

( 5 ) Use 808 for works on the arts of recitarion, oratory, 
etc,, with selections of pieces chosen for performances, 
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but not for mere coUectiom of poems, dramatic pieces, 
and oratory which go under these forms in 811, Bar, 831, 
etc., and 822, 832, 833, and so on. The art (cechriquc) 
of writing also belongs to this heading, thus: 

fioS i Kerr, Art of Poetry. 

808*2 Ervine. How to Write a Play. 

808 *3 Koight. Guide to Fiction Wndng, 
etc. 

(r) Confine 808*8 to general anthologies and books of 
quotations from several languages. Anthologies on special 
sul^ects go with the subjects, not here. 

as Dewey used it, means a small literary piece, 
and a collection of these forms such a volume as E. V. 
Lucases Cloud and Siloer or Lamb’s Ess<^ of Elia. It is 
sometimes used by authors of connected treatises, such as 
Locke’s Effdy Comming iiuTnan Undirstanding^ which, of 
course, are classed under their subjects, not here. 

265. The division 890 is the only other one likely to 
trouble the student, but the matter is simple when once 
understood. The divisioh is the same as the philology 
division at 490. Persian Literature, for example, takes 
the same number as Persian Philology, 491*55, except that 
8 is substituted for the initial 4; Keltic Literature is 891 * 6 , 
Russian 891*7. To this, as 1 have said, are added the form 
divisions usu^ throughout the literature class \ i.e.: 

891*8 is Keltic Literature. 

891*61 Keltic Poetry. 

891*62 Keltic Drama. 

891 *63 Keltic PietJOD, 

etc. 


266, Individual authors who have written In two forms 
are to be classed under that ’with which they are most 
identified; i.e., place all Shakespeare's works at 822*33 
and all Tennyson's at 821*81. Do not break up collect^ 
editions unless individual volumes have a subjacl interest 
which overrides form. 
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267. Readings. 

Dewtv. Decimal CUss^ation. 

Read Main Tables 400 and doo; the reading to 
be comparative as iisualj and particular attention to be 
devoted to the notes. 

Learn 40^^o snH 600*90 of Second Summary. 
Marrill. Codifor Class^t, pp- 74 *^o« 

268. Questions, 

(i) Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
elhoic and language divisions in Language and Literature, as 
compared with the method of arranging aJl one form of litera¬ 
ture together, irrespective of either. Illustrate your argument 
from the Dewey and Brown's Subject dassiitcacioiks. 

{2I Make a Decimal Classification schedule of Medc^ 
Pers^ Literature, showing t^\ forms of literature, 

(3) Classify by Dewey: 

1. Aiuyroni. The Poetics. 

2. Fircausi. Shah J/ameh. 

3. Tkwnvson. Complete WVAs, 

4. BaowNiNo. Pippa Passes. 

5. Palcravb- Golden Treaswy of Er^lish Lyrics. 

6. Smith. Sharier Eriglisk-Laiin Dietionary. 

7. WiuON. What Happens in HamleL 

8- Q.. Horalii Flacci Caminiuny Lib. Slf anansed for the use 
of Schools by T. E. Page. 

9. Goethe. Faust 

10. OsiAR Khayyam, Pubiayat. 

1 1. 7 Tu Love Letters the Browmngs. 

13 . Stevenson. Chsid's Garden of Versts. 

J3, OsoOOD. The Classical Mythology of Milton's English 
Poems. 

14. Swinburne. Stu^ of Ben Jonson. 

15. Musset. On ne Badine pas aotc VAmour. 

ID. MERiotTH. Egoist 

*7. Jones. Theory of Tragedy. 

18. AiPDtsoN. EssaysJhrn^'The Spectator.’' 

19. PHiLtp- A Dions’ Dietion^. 

20. QpjNTTtUAN. Institutes of Oratory. 

(4) Claasify by Dewey: 

>. Elwes. Dic^nary of the PoTtugaese Language. 
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2. HoDosoN. Errors in tfu Uu of English. 

3. Dowdbn. History 0/ Prsruh LiieraUtre. 

4. PxpitLOrf. A Martual of PhUology as applitd 

to ths Ulustration of Greek and Latin In/lectms. 

5. Cahtwmokt. EUrunlary Handbook of the Siamese 

Language, 

6. Roberts. Z^iUt-KoffiT Language. 

7. MrLKB. When We Were Very Toung. 

[Verses for young children.] 

8. Omono. Bi^lisk MetrisU: t^Sk^h of Errglisk Prosodieol 

Criiieimfrom Elizabethan Tinus. 

9. Sweet. Short Historical English Grammar. 

JO. Lansok. VArt de la Prose. 

I j. Borrow. Word Book of the Romany. 

12. Weight. Crcmrrvr of the Cothu Language. 

13. Tasso. Jerusalem Delioered. 

14. Galdsroh. Six Dramas. 

23. WiGRSTBED. Dante and Aquinas. 

[The debt otD.tc A.] 

1$. TAOOits. Pirates. 

17. NoRWoon. Greek Tragedy. 

18. Arnold. The Rigoida. 

19. PuSHKm. ^eru Onegin. 

20. Jennings. Tne Chinese Sh>King. 

(5) Test in Theory. Answer the following in not more than 
foKy minutes without reference to your text-books: 

"Define critical dassification, its cause and effect; and give 
ocamples, unagirury or otherwise, drawn from bibliographical 
dassiocatioR, to illustrate your zneaning.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

TEST EXAMINATION—I 

269. The followisig questions deal with matters which are 
within the scope of this lext-book and represent what a student 
should be able to compass without the aid of text-books m six 
hottrSf giving three to each part of the pa^. Eve^ question 
and example has actually been set in a Library Association 
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examination. Som af those in the praolual fart are severe, and 
emmenis are given as dues to ordinary prasiice. 

THEORY 

(i) What are (be prindples of the classificadon of 
knowledge and why must book dassiUcation use know> 
ledge deification as a baas? 

(а) What arc the prindples of notation? 

(3) Many subjects may be divided by more than one 
relevant characteristic. Give examples, and show how 
these alternatives can be shown in a classification of boob. 

(4) In the Decimal Classification boob on philosophy 
go in Philosophy, dictionaries go in Philology, essays 
go in Literature, sodedes go in Sodology, and Iwks on 
history go in History. But all these headings appear in 
other dasses as “form” divisions. What is the distincrion 
in these cases? Illustrate by an example in each case 
(real or imaginary). 

(5) prepare a brief schedule for the classificadon of 
da^^cadon schemes of all kinds, using a notation with 
an alphabetic base and decimal sub-divisions, and dving 
examples of schemes you would place in every hea&ig. 

(б) What do you need to know about a book before you 
ran dassify it? How would you secure this information 
in the quidtest way? 

PRACTICAL 

Classify by the Dedmal Classification: 

BxitKS, Paul. Meirofolis, or, the destiny of dtUs. 

Thf sudw^i »"»*" cootmtioxi n that Lwdoo (like ptbo cauuJ 
dtia) Absorb na pwoBve proportios of tb« actual iaconc 01 Ute 
country. 

[Non.—Saakuc and tha money market; XMt public finance.] 
Watsm, H- 0 . Drink and Dutii^. 

The authof^a thesis is that the coune of civiUzatioD in various 
countries and the developcMt of art, monb and reli^us ideas have 
been infiueneed by the kind of beverages generally consumed at 
dJTamit psrioda and places. Special attentioa Is given to tea, beer, 
whiahy. milk, eoflee. absantbs. mineral watsa and wixte. 

[Npn.~Dotainan( tuhi^ dmk, the purpose >^<^0 clearly to 
donoGstrate its power and not to iUustrate any of the sulysets 
it b said to infiueoce. Hie only poenble place 0 in Bthio.] 
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Gofux>N» F. G. Through lo Miwan: transHUralions end 

translations of the Minoan tabUtr. 

Approaches the problon of the Minoan acripl from a n«w artgle. 
Startup «viib the bypotheau of a conaexiOB benveea Baique aod 
Minoan, ibe writer, by aaignutf Basi^ue valus to the chancien, 
seeha to dasoMtrate the practical idcaary of the two lan^uags, ano 
te siabUah the nature of the teript. 

fMon.—'‘’ne MiDoans of Crete did not speak so IndO'Buropeae 
lartgua^’* ( 8 . F. C. Aikuuoo, Tin GmA £.atguaiu, p 19); 
but BaMue is an mdepoodeni member of the Jauer fanuly. 
Neverih^eaa. Minoan ti the artdent lanpua^ of the At^ean 
(anyway, of Crete) and may be a HiUmk dialect. Place iinda 
latter, ttat a creea^etBrenee from Basque is casatial. A diBtcult 
book on which eipert claaifien mijiiit difler,] 

Gambrok, Joxn. The Skeleton of British )iioli\k\e Man: iruUiJing 
a eomfiarisoa with that of other prekistorie periods and 
more modem lines. 

investigation in^ the anatonucal meaaurtments juid chanc* 
icnaiies ef Bntiih neoiiihk bonca, akuUi, and akeleiou, with a eovus 
ef neolithic and other aodent akeleta) maierial in tbe muaeuatt of 
Great Britain. 

(Ncrn.—The <«t thought ia Keolithic, or Lattf Stone Age. There 
ts no ipeofic mentioa of hoe, but the index has a reference: 

Man, Antiquity, which can£rou the view that it is the ooei 
useful place. Adequate elasatficaiini would seem to denuod 
a eroW'fefeyeace from Anthropometry.) 

Ethertok, P. T., and Tilthan, H. Hwsell. fapen: Mitiress 

of 1A« Pac^ie? 

** Survey of Japan, politkal, iaduairiaJ^ financial aod social. Among 
the highly controvenial cubieett exhaustively dalt with are: Is Japan 
a poor oadooP Is a 'white* AuitraUa pestible? Can Japan hold 
Manchuria? IsToUo and-Briiish? Tbe Japanese populadoo prebleaa. 
Jana's coDdat^ fight for the beg:^ny of the Pacific.*' 

(Kcm.-’-Choke b^een Description and Foreign Rdedons, but 
a aoss’ceferoice must be added from the alternative.) 

FiBK, DoaotKY. Exploring the Upper Atmosphere. 

HUtery and desenpdon of oeina by which tbe eompesation ef the 
upper ancuphere ot the earth haa beat invetigaied. Chapters on 
baUooniog in advoinire and a research, sound as an otplorer, ultra* 
violei rays aod thor discovery of the osone layer, paths of radio-waves, 
polar UgVa, ensmk ray*. 

(Nova,—Tbe ainwipbeR, not baUooniog, or the other subjects 
mentioned u) die note. Dustrata the useful general rule that 
fcooto on one subject used (0 illustrate or prove another, go 
under the subject proved or iUostrated.) 

GaowDONA, L. St. Cuuw. Empire Stock-Taking. 

A survey of the trade rccurai the whole of the commotiwealth of 
Britiih nadona, showing to what eateat Great Britain can look to the 
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ovateti empiR for ruppUe. TIm extent of Mrpluaes and deficioida 
orcomnediM and the purchasing powcn of (be €Tapv< are analysed. 
Surveys (be tarifT systetts of the councries. etc. 

[N<rf^ Commerce, 1»( commodiM or larifTs.J 

HuxtfiY, J- S- Religm without Keviletwi. 

The religion of Julian Huxley, gtandwn of Tboaaj Hwicy, « a 
reUpoc fw^ded on agnostidsn and (dr people who are both uitellcc* 
auTa^ ^odonaL With scholarship and zealous regard for the 
(ruth (he author analyses the religious feeling of man and points out 
a pathway to a religion which will satisfy both sdea of his nature—the 
rMsooing ami the feeling* 

[Mon.—Natural religion*] 

KiiTH, Sir A Vu Place of Prejudiu in Modem Civilisation, 

The Rectorial address, Aberdeen Uiriveraiy, igai. "Racial pre¬ 
judice.’’ he believed, "worked for the dOmate good of mankind .. - 
and had to be given a recegnired place in our modem esvslisatscn. 
but ahouJd be ’^Pt under the control of reason." 

[Mora.—Pr^judm is a "sate, or defect, of mind, or of thinking."] 

Crvm, Ralph B. ScUntiJie Thought in Poetry, 

A study of the influence of the meas resulting from recent tcientine 
dismvery upon the material and manner of modem poetry. To-day, 
cribo have prophesied the utter ecli^ of poetry before that 
outward sweep ^ sdencej others have insisted that (be two realms 
are disdoct aM have no relarionslup; sdll othen have echoed the 
idea of Matthew Arnold that poetry has, and will always have, an 
enduriag place in our dvilltation in its funetioa of bterpreting science 
a^ aQ other incCllecTual concepts (o the afTecdoss of mankifid. 

[Mora*—Not of nuich interat to soieoce rmden. Literature 
(general), with fbnn deviiion.] 

BsHTLEY, W. A., and Humphrevs, W. J. Snow Ciystals. 

A representadve selection of more than 9,000 mioophotographs of 
•now crystals and hiodred terms of water. Introductory tott gives 
the procure followed in making the photographs and other fbctt 
regarding (hem- The book is of interest to the scientist, the arisi, 
and all to whom the beautiful in ftanffe has a stroog appeal. 

[Noti.—D omiaast inicrest is kdow oyslali m Gwiugy.] 

An»on, Petbr F. The Qjtest of Soliiude. 

Aa attempt to cover the history of the s^ltary life In the Chrisdan 
Qtureh m a manner intereit^ to the general reader. His stoiy 
begins wi^ Si. Joho the Baptist in the Paicadnlsn desert, and cods 
up with Charles de Foumuld, the nineceeotb*century hermit of the 
Sahara. Oiber chapters desoibe the emnitlml life in the Onenial 
C^urcha, individual benaits, anchorites, recluses in the Middle 
Ages, and the eremideal religious orders, such as the Carthudan*, 
Caraaldolea, and the Camehua. 

[Mon.—limited to Chriiiianicy; either Asceticism or Monascldsm; 
we prefer the latter. Not, we think, 177B Social Bthies— 
solitude.] 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

vn .“-500 SCIENCE 


500 

Science in General. 

OUTUNB 

549 

Mineralogy. 


Mathematics. 

550 

Geology. 

520 

Astronomy. 

560 

Paleontology. 

530 

Physio- 

570 

Biology. Archeology. 

540 

Chemisiry. 

580 

Botany. 

54B 

Crystallography. 

59 f> 

Zoology. 


270. The Decimal Classification divides into: 

Gcncrnl Scierce. 

Maihemaiical Sciences. 

Physical Sciences. 

Natural Sciences. 

In this class more than any other we have a series of 
natural science classifications compounded 10 make the 
class. Thus, the classifications of Physics, Botany, and 
Zoology, to cite three examples only, are those recognized 
by the workers in those sciences; or they are Co a large 
extent; and we fit books into them. There are thus, as 
Hulmc suggests in his criticism of this type of classification, 
many minute headings for which no literature exists or is 
likely to exist. The &ct that a classification is redundant 
in a few places, however, is better than that it should 
be deficient. 

In some classes it is difficult to apply, mainly because 
the classification of the physical sciences is in such a 
state of flux that scientists themselves are not in entire 
agreement about it. 

The student will be greatly assisted if he familiarizes 
himself with the terminology of the scheme, especially 
in the divisions of Chemistry, and Biology, with its 
sub-divisions Botany and Zoology. 

271. The following general points may be noted: 

(]) It is a class deling with pure science and is to 
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be clearly disiinguished from applications of science. 
Thus, mathematics lakes books on the systems, theories, 
and problems of mathematics, but not the mathematics 
of particular things; thus Mathmaiw for Enguum goes 
in engineeru^, anS so on, . 

(a) The difference between pure science and 
applications can be seen at such heading as 519* 7 
68m 13 and 749, all of which deal with clocks. 5297® 
simply deals with the theory of the astronomical regiscer- 
int of time, or with the clock viewed simply as an instru¬ 
ment for that purpose; while 681 113 is the manufacture 
of docks, and 749 is the clock as an arade of art funuture. 

(3) Difficulties occur with such books as Collert s 
StruOufi of the Alps, Avebury’s Seenery 0/ England, Geikie s 
Setnerj of SsoUand, Ward’s English Coastal EvoltUm, and 
many others of which Smyth’s Madeira Meterologic a a 
good example, in which there is a pull towards pl^. 
But these books are on geology and mctcrobgy, and here 
tht Stress must be on the science; a few moments’ thought 
will convince that the place is only a subject used to 
illustrate the science, and this must always be so m 
such books. 

272. The following special points should also be noted t 

(1) 508*3 takes general travels which arc wholly 
scientific and which cover all science more or less; i.e., 
astronomy, geology, and the biological sdenccs. Where, 
however, the rcsulu are in a sir^le raence, the book goes 
to that science; for example, if biol<^ alone, class at 
biology; i.e„ 570, divided as 94 «^ 9 - Cross-refcr from 
the country. ITie headings are not to be used for ordin^ 
travel books, and if you teve any doubt as to the scientific 
character of any book, class it in travels, 9 i 4 “ 9 * 9 » 
cross-refer. 

(2) As indicated above, there are difficulties at 5 SO- 540 > 
owing to recent and rapid scientific changes, and already 
there must be found places for subjects not in the classifi¬ 
cation and for certain altered classings- The following 
are now regarded as general scientific theories, and arc placed 
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at 530* I, Ether, Wave mechanicjj Relativity; the quan¬ 
tum theory; 531*4 takes rotary motion, the gyroscope, 
etc.; 531 '?* which is left blank, may be used, as in the 
Classihcati^ D^cimale, for fundamental measurement; 
532*t takes compressibility of liquids; 532'6 surface 
tensions; 534*2 sound-ranging; while dedbela and methods 
of sound anaipis, straboscopic and other, go at 534*4; 
535*2 should include photometry and photo-eiectridty; 
537 * * ^ place for the mass and measurement of 

electrons and their relations, as also for negative elec- 
tridey; 537*22 may take dielectrics; 537*53, now vacant, 
can. be used for induction spark in ramed gases, X-rays, 
cathode raw, anode rays, electric discharges, ionisation 
of gases, Ihcrmionisation, cosmic rays, etc. These and 
other considerations have been stated admirably by 
Wilfred Ashworth, to whom I am indebted.* 

(3) Outdoor books, such as Hudson’s Naturt in 
Jefferies’ J/atuu J{tar Zonioa, and the whole host of 

similar books are sometimes (as I think erroneously) 
classed in English Essays, 824. Class all this sort of books, 
which deal with birds, toasts, and dowers at 570. 

(4) Any study in zoology of a special creature is to 
be classed with the creature. Thus The Instinets oj Bees 
goes with Bees, not at Instinct. 

(5) Books which tell in a romantic manner the life of 
an animal, fish, bird, etc., class with the subject, unless 
the literary quality is so important that it completely 
overrides the subject, as may be the case in a very few 
books, such as Maeterlinck’s The Uft of ^ Bee. 

273. R£ADm( 35 , 

Read for a revision of theory. 

Saybrs. The Grammar of ClossificatioTi. Ed. 4, 1935. Library 
Assistant’s Association Series. From S. W. Martin, 
Camegic Library, Heme Hill Road, S-E,24. 

* "The Dewey OhnifineTinn of Pbyiieal litennixe; a practittl eode.” 
In L.A. Rmtd, 1936, pp. 383-6. The altemetive sugraiioni in the Sdeoce 
library's CSaasBcation, referred to below in para^^ t54, ere worth study 
as they reproat the English venion of ihe Cleuifca^ Ditimalt. 
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This is the briefest conspectus of the subject that has 
been written, and is deliberately confined to the essential 
p^nts for students. 

Dewsy. 3 eeim 6 l ClAssiJuatim. 

Read Main Tab l es 50O<^9. 

Learn 500-^ of Second Summary. 

Meswll- iodt/or Ciassi/im, pp. § 7 - 6 «- 


274. QjjsffnoNB. 

E Explain, with four examples, the principle of Brosm's 
xt Glasificarion chat “each subject is placed as near as 
possible to the science on which it is based.” 

(a) Classify by Dewey: 

I. Aston. Uotopes. 

8. BARNAsm A2^D Wblck- Preetuoi Fhoto^Microgri^hy, 

3. BarroN. Hydrogen Ieiu> 

4. Glabx. Eleelronic Strwlure arid PropertifS of Mailer. 

X. Cline. Tropical Cyclones. 

6. GouFTON. X-R^ and EUctrons: an outline of recent 
X-Asf tlicory. 

7. Elton. Animal Ecology. 

8. Oates. A Solardst in tJu Amaifin Vall^: the fiora and 
fauna in tAc land ^Jhods. 

9. GoonaiOH. LiriTig Organisms: lAeir origin and evolution. 

10. GftSOORY. Comdusiien from Heracleitas to Laooisier. 

1 1 . Haldane and Graham. Methods of Air Analysis. 

12. Heaviside. Electro^Magnetic Theory. 

{$. Henderson. Pr^istoric Man. 

14. Holland. The Buiterfy Book: a popular guide to the 
buUerfiies of hforlh Amerka. 

13. Hull. Treatist on the Building and Ornamental Slones 
of Great Britain and Forngn Counlries: arranged 
aeeorSng to their pological distribution and mineral 
character. 

1$. MAETUtLiNCK. The Life of the Whsie Ant. 

2 7, ScARLE. Experimental Elastkiiy. 

]8. Thomson. Conduction of EUc^icity throng Gases. 

1$. Tutton. The Hatuf^ Histo^ qf Ice and Snow. 

20. FrJSNd. Theory of Valetuy : or, DeJinUe Atomic Attractive 
Force. 
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(3) CUsiiy by Dewey: 

r. Tywdall, Forms of WaUr in Clouds and RtPorSy lee astd 
Gladers. 

3. WooDWAJ^. Geology of WcUr &ipply. 

$. Gor». Art of Seieiufie Diseowry. 

4. Dawson. Fossil Men and this Modem FtfaesentaHoes. 

5. Conn. Story of Ufds Mechanism: the carubisions ^ 

modem biology w ngord to the meskanism of liouig 
actxoity. 

6. Lock. Reeeni Frognss tn the Stiufy of Varwiion^ Heredity, 

end Soolulio/t. 

7. Eos. The Wider Aspects of Cosmegmy. 

S. Jej>pesjbs. Maiure luar Cmdon. 

9. White. }/aiutal History of Selbom. 

10- Warming an» Vahl. Oecelogy cfFlonts: en intnduetien 
to the siu^ of planl eorranmities- 
r J. Heath. The Fern Faradise. 

12. Paost- Fxperimenis in Animals. 

( 3 * Kew, The JX^ersal if Shells :meMf^dLsperyai possessed 
by fresh-waier and lend rrxdhssco. 

*4, Stavely. British Spiders. 

15. Thompson. Roentgen and Phennmenc of Anode and 

Cathode. 

16. Geieie. The Foundatiort of Miensnpic Fetsogropfy. 

17. Milne. Seismology. 

18. Darwin. The Foundations of the Oripns of Species: 

two esse^. 

19. Brooks and Glaspool. Britisk Floods as\d DreughU. 

20. Haas. Wave Meehenks and the Hew Qyanium Theory. 

{4) Test in Theory. 7 n order to make a Bibliographical 

System pracucal, it must be equipped with certain auxiuanes. 
Examine this statement, using the auxiliaries of the Decimal, 
Expansive, and Subject systems to explain your meaning. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Vin.— 600 USBPOL ARTS. APPtlSD SOIBNCR 
OUTUNB. 

600 Useful Arts. Applied Science. General. 

610 Medicine. 

690 Engineering. 

630 ^riculfure. Agronomy. 

6^ Home Econosnics. Domestic Science. 

650 Communication. Buriness. 

Goo Chemic Technology. 

670 Maaufacruies. 

6^ Mechanic Trades. Ainaieui Manuals. 

690 Building. 

275. In tBe DedmaJ scheme, 600, Useful Arts, is a 
heterogeneous class which, as the above outline indicates, 
divides broadly as follows; 

The Human Body, its conamicrioa, diseases, treatment, etc. 
Care must be t^en to distinguish between the treatment 
of what appear to be (he same subjects in Medicine. 
Be sure that you know the diflmat meaning of: Anatomy, 
which may be called the analyw of the body; Physiology, 
which is its organic working (how its parts xvcHt) i 
Pathology, which is tlie description of diseases; Materia 
Ivfedica and Therapeutics, which are the treatment of 
diseases. Notice, fu^er, that sandwiched in the above 
series are classes 613, Personal Health, which deab with 
^ methods of caring for the health that can be taken 
by the individual; a^ 6r4, Public Health, which deals 
with government and other community control of medi¬ 
cine, food purity, contagious and infectious diseases, 
nuisances, the protection of life from accidents, the 
disposal the dead, and the regiscradon of births and 
deaths. 

Engineering in all its practical applications. 

Agriculture, includli^ domestic gardening; and fishii^ 
and trapping (wh^e these are for (bod or practical 
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E Osa, and tut for iporc-^in the latter ca»e they are 
eative Arts). 

Domestic economy, iocludiag the house, its beating, 
lighting, etc., fumture and sanitation (but not plumbing, 
or lighting as trades, which have other places in the same 
class), clothing, food, and home nur^ng (not medical 
nuning, which is 61073). 

Communication and commerce, on the practical executive 
side, office methods, book-keeping, accounts, etc. (The 
ecoDomio side is in 3^0.) 

Chezoical lecbnol^y, or pracdcal applications of chemistry 
to manufacture. 

Metallurgy. 

Manuikcturera. 

Trades (Professional and Amateur manuals). 

Building (including ea>building). Shipbuilding, formerly 
at is now called Naval Architecture and Boat¬ 
building at 693*8. 

276. Be very careful to read all notes in the class. If 
once the character of the class is fully understood, the 
main difficulties will disappear. Grc^-division occurs 
with Dewey when the fact is not understood chat in rhii 
scheme the theory of science is divorced from its applica¬ 
tions as was explained in the last ch^ter. Here we have 
only applicadoiu. Note that the whole class is practical; 
Electricity, as a science, is 337; its application by the 
electrical engin^r la 621*3. Budding is the actual work 
of raising the structure; not its planning or description, 
which is 720. Note, too, the difference between 625, 
which is the ewtruefien of railways, 656, which is the 
working of them, and 385, which deals with their gmm- 
ttwti, economic oaiuc^ and businese admxnistraiun. 

Examples of bo^: 

625 Laying a Permanent Way. 

656 A Year’s £n^ne Driving, 

385 Natiooaluatioa of Railways. 

The class is full of similar points ; and we can only repeat 
the rule that ptaUkal aspair onfy of a subject an put in 600, 
and eocn there be separated by purpesty oocation, or some 
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other charaeterirtic. Thus 621*74 Foundry, docs not deal 
with foundry-work which is 671, but with the organization 
of foundries within factories, as implied by (he heading 
6217. There are many such instances, which can only be 
checked by readii^ upward to the containing heading, 

Special study should be directed to 658, which in the 
1933 edition is greatly expanded, and is now com¬ 
mensurate with the growir^ importance of the Business 
Methods for which it provides, 

In earlier editions of Dewey, Aeronautics was placed 
in 533*6 imder Gases, as the only successful aerial things 
then were balloons, This place is no longer used, the 
whole subject being developed in the expanded 629*13. 
Automobiles (Motors) have also a minutely-expand^ 
treatment at 629*2, These subjects have very long num¬ 
bers, and, as indicated in paragraph 55, above, illustrate 
the disadvantages of a short notation^ bate. 

277. One or two interesting special decisions have been 
suggested by Merrill and others: 

(1) In Medidne a special disease studied in a special 
organ goes vdth that organ rather than with the disease; 
and sii^axly the surgery of a special organ goes with that 
organ and not with the system of whieJt that organ is part. 

(2) Tools go with the craft in which they are used. 

(3) It is suggested that accounting, advertising, etc., for 
special industriea should go under accounting, etc., and 
be sub-divided by the industries (by the clarification). 
I think it better to place such topics under the industries, 
for the reasons given in section 178. 

(4) Heed carefully the important note under 670, 

278. R^Aomes. 

Daway. Decimal Class^aticn. 

Read Main Glasses 600-99, making careful comparisoo 
with the Subject arraingernent of the same subjects. 

Leam $00^0 of Second Summary. 

Mr.BBJLi,. Code /or Clasf^iers, pp. 63-7. 

279. Q1JMTION8. 

(1) Vfiiat is meant by the statement that Dewev divorces 
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theory from practice in 500 and 600? How does ibis treatment 
compare with that in the Brown Scheme? 

(2) Classify the articles in this month’s “ Nineteen th 
Century and After." 

(3) Classify by Dewey: 

1. Gates and Bryant, 71 u Spinnui^ of Aeroplanes, 

2. Batehan. Hm to Own and Equip a House, 

3. fiotuNO. Sales Management. 

4. Brown. The Conquest of the Air: an historUal ntney (of 

aertal nooi^ation). 

5. Brown. The Elements tf Eodio’Com/mtnieaiion. 

6. Brunner. The Manufacture of Lubneanis^ Shoe Folishes, 

and Leather Dressings. 

7. CiiRJSTiB, The Hootution of the English Farm. 
e. Dowson asd Larter. Producer Gas. 

9. Gunn. Little Things that Matter for those who Build. 

10. Kemp. Alternating Otrrent Eleetrieal Engineering. 

11. Mountjoy. Poinls of the Dog. 

а. Priestkan. Priruiples of Wool Combing. 

1 3- Jones, The Tinfields of the World. 

14. Peddie. Printing: a short fusion of the art. 

Bird. The Internal Eoonomy rf on Accountant's OJiee: 
wilh special reference lo accounU and costing. 
ifi. Jones. Timbers: their slruetare and tdenli/UaliM. 

J?. Hare, British Aailw^ Operation. 

*8- Locxshart. a Short Manual of Industrial Hygiene. 

19- Wait. The Manufacture of Bstamel Paints. 

50 . WooDHOuSB. Astificiol Sxlk'. its manufacture ond usis. 

(4) Classify: 

t. Thompson. Elementary Lessons in Electricity and 
Magnetism. 

2. Lodeman, of Plants: history, principles, and 

proclke of the ^plication of liquid and powders to 
plants for destroying insecis end /ungi, 

3. Dicrssb. Haul Accounts. 

4. Boland. Centuiy Invalid Cookery Book for Hurses. 

5. Rees. The Groci^ Trade: its history and romance. 

б. Wiirrs. Basket-making at Home. 

7. Thomson. Tout Eyu and Their Care. 

8. Stitt, The i>t0|Rojir and Treatment of Tropical Diseases, 

9. Ross AND Fairlie. Hondbook of AnaslheHcs. 

10. Tennar. Bacteriology. 
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II. Paterson. Ifuiigation: tls differtniuil diagnoHs and 
InabJUfii. 

12 - Babbitt. Stweragg and Sewage Treaiwnt- 
12- Naylor. Gjunnasius: a manual /or leaders. 

14. Fox- Handbook for 0>^AulyUn4 Welders. 

15 . Haiwrs. Surv^eng for Agriadtitrcl Students. 

16 . Dank. Home Uf^lrUp^. 
t^. Edwarm. Choe-making. 

18 . Sabin. House PdrUing. 

19. Avpw, Land Drainage and Redamaiwn: agneulltiral 
en^neering. 

20 . Earle- Sugar Cane and Its Culture. 

(5) Test in Theory. Answer the following in not more than 
tony minutes without reference to ^ur text*boob: 

“ What are the qualities required in a sound nouiion? Give 
examples of‘mixed’ and ‘pure’ nouUons respectively, and 
of one in which arWtrary signs are used. Explain also the 
auxiliaries of notation, aotf especially the apphwtion 
those devised by Biscoe, Cutter, Jast arid Merrill, and Stewart s 
adaptation of the last-named.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 

XX .—700 FINS ARTS. 79 O AMUSEMENTS 
OUTLINB 

700 Fine Arts in Oeneral. 

710 Landscape Gardening. 

720 Architeciure- 
730 Sculpture. 

740 Drawing, Decoration- Design. 

S Painting. 

Engraving. 

770 Photography. 

780 Music. 

790 Amusements. 

280. Roughly it may be said that Dewey regards Fine 
Alts as higher developments of Useful Arts. The class 
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is one that exhibited many faults at various stages of the 
development of the scheme, but these are gradually beiag 
revised. Music, for example, has been improved in the 
last editions, although as music itself and works about 
music go together theory has got the better of convenience. 
On this reference should be made, both for criticism of 
the scheme and for valuable definitions, as well as for a 
special arrangement and expansion of 780 to McColvin 
and Reeves's Musu Libraries. Amusements also have been 
revised, but one cannot help feeling that an alphabetical 
arrangement of games, etc., would be more serviceable 
than the present one. Other sections remain some¬ 
what sketeny, as, for example, Photography, which is 
not usable as it stands. I recommend for 772 also an 
alphabetical order of processes, instead of the present 
confusion, which it is to be hoped will be cleared^ln the 
next edition. 

The class deals with the beautifying of the plane in 
Landscape Gardening (which may take only garden 
design and layout for the pleasure of the eye and mind, 
not for practical cultivation which is 635. This often 
causes muddle as it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between Landscape and other gardening, but if the 
distinctions made are observed not much difficulty will 
be experienced); Architecture; Sculpture (730), which, 
it must be noted, includes ceramics, coins (as works of 
art, not as currency) engraved gems (not precious stones 
in the natural state, which are 353*8) and Bric-a-Brac; 
Drawing, Decoration, and De&ign> in which the headings 
most carefully to be noted are Art Needlework (the 
artistic side of the subject only; Domestic Needlework, 
and dressmaking are 646); and Artistic Furniture (which 
must not be confused wi^ fumiture-makij^, 884). 750 is 
an important division. The heads 750-758 must be re¬ 
garded as dealing with the subjects named; that is to 
say, a book on landscape painting in theory, in history, 
or in any other aspect, is 758, bul a discussion of the 
works of an individual landscape painter goes in 759, 
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with the national division number. The other headings 
are simple. 

281- Note the following: 

(1) An 35sthecics only arc at 701, not literary, musical, 
or other ssthedcs, which go with their subjects. 

(2) At 708 put “museums” only when they are Art 
Museums. Ordinary “mu-scums” are specially provided 
for at 069; science museums go at 507; museums of other 
subjects class at the subject; thus a museum of Domestic 
Economy is 640*74. Collectors' guides arc usually classed 
at the museum numbers in the same way; that is to say, 
708 takes worlc on collecting art objects in general, but the 
collecting of any special subject goes with the subject. 

(3) A^hitccturc must not be confused with actual 
Building, which is a Useful Art (690). The division is 
somewhat difficult, as it provides curious places for types 
of buildings. Thus a book on ‘Westminster Abbey goes 
at 726, and not, except by reference in the catalogue, at 
914 81 as may be supposed- Of cotirse if the book has 
no architecture in it, the placings may be reversed- This 
is orthodox Dewey, but a good case can be made for 
placing all cathedrals and churches under their locality, 
in 914*19, « interest is mainly local and this usually 
far exceeds the architectural interest- If such a decision is 
made, cross-references from Architecture are essential. 
Similar reasoning applies to castles, etc. 

(4) Note that works on the Theatre arc to be disirrt- 
guished from those on Drama itself; that is to say, 792 
takes works on the Theatre and its technique of production 
and acting; not the text of plays or critidsms cf them, 
which go in Literature. 

28s. Readimos. 

Brown. Subject ClasH/vuiion. 

Loo k up the references in the Introduebon to the 
pervasive nature of Tine Arts. 

DswsY. Decimal ClasstJieaiuji. 

Read Main Classes, 700 - 799 - 
Learn 700-790 of Second Summary. 
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Merrill. Cede for C/ewjfifrj, m. 67-74, 

HuLME. "Principles of B(X>k GUssification,” in L Reeotd, 

vols- xiii-xiv. (Reprinted in the A.A.L. Series.) 

These scholarly articles should be read with critical 
care. Some critics think that the author is wrong in 
divorcing phiJosoplucal classification from bibliographical 
but his work is nevertheless fill] of suggestion for the 
advanced student of dassificatiori. 

283- QUE«TTONS. 

(() Classify by Dewey: 

X. Henslow, CarJm ArehiUelure. 

3. Nichols. Ilalian PUwre Gardtus. 

3. Rocrsvell. Latvns. 

4. AieroNmi. A Small CclUelien oj Aaeieni RoseUet id Found 

on Roman Monuments, 

5. Powys. Rtpair <if Aneienl BuiUings. 

6. Briggs. English Arcfiileeiun: an outline. 

7. Acton. Domestic AfehiUcturs end Old FumiUire. 

8. Brown. 73 ^ Herilap of India : Indian Painting. 

9. CoDRiNGTON. An Ruroditelian to the Study of Mediutd 

Indian Sculpture. 

IQ. GoLUNS. Modem Eueopeon Art: a student’s introduetion. 

IT. RusKiN. Ariadne Phrenltna: six lectures on wood and metal 
engraoing. 

12. Bosan^uet. Hutofy of Aesihetie. 

13. El l is. Elgin and Pkigaleian Marbles of the CUssied Ages 

tn the British Museum. 

14. MmDLEUoas, Great Age of Italian Painliixg. 

J5. Abney. Evening Talks at the Cemen Club ee ike Aetion 
of Light in Photograpf^. 
x6. Parscer. a B C of Gothic Arckiteclun. 

17. LuRAB. What We Do hfow? Suggestions for 

chsliruCs Mmes and erT^,>i7?xMtr. 
id. Whymrsr. Serambles in fAr Alps. 

(3) Classify by Dewey: 

1. CoBBBiT. (^opadse Surv^ ^ Chamber Musk. 

2. Farmer. Histo^ of Arabian Musk. 

3. Sankey. Sacred Songs and Solos. 

4. WiLM. The Appreciation of Music. 

5. Mathay. The Art of Touch » All Its Dim^: on 

analysis and synthesis of pianoforte lone’productioa. 
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6 DOLKET8CH. 77 u Art of OreUsiriA Cofiductir^. 

7. Elus. ?nTatnei(i^f<n Singm: with special refamet la 
Ou English, Gtman, Jtalian, and French languages. 

8 Eloar. The Dream of Cerontias. 

9. CoLwniOB-TAYLOfc- 7V« Dream Dances for Oreheslre. 

10. Morton. Art <f Theatrical Makeup. 

XX. Lavback. Practical Vida School, 

x2. Ervine. The OrganUed Theatre. 

13. WkvmpbR. ScramiUs in the Alps. 

14. Melville. Chals on Postage Stamps. 

15. Humphreys. Coin Collectors' Manual. 

j 6. AumK. Tone Stasiiasfor the PianoforU. 

I?. Behhett. Elements of Photograoan. 

18. Alekhin. Mjr Best Games if Chess. 

19. Dobreb. Timolhetts: the future of the theatre. 

fio. Wakefielo and Marshall. Rugger. 

(g) Suxmnaruc in 1«8S than 500 words the olcyen rules for 
•'Assigniog Class Numbers” (Dewey’s Introduction). 

(4) State the arguments for and against placing PlctorUJ 
and Plastic Arts in Generalia, as in Brown; then aefend the 
placing of them there. 

{5) Test in Theory. Answer the fbllowiitg in not more than 
ferry xninuces without reference to wur text-books: 

“The Subject system has a specific index \ the Decimal and 
Expansive systems have relative indexes. Explain and 
examine the functions of each form, exhibiting in your answer 
what you conceive to be the correct method of approaching 
a classiBcation scheme in classifying a book.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 

X.—900 history and 1 T 9 COLLATERALS 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. HISTORY AND TRAVEL 

284. This is one of the most important, and ooe of the 
most burdened, of the classes. It is in some ways three 
classes—Biograp^, History, and Gco^aphy—and it 
usually occupies more space in a genera! library than any 
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other class. It is a class which, owing to the use of 
ge{^aphic3J numbers, introduced by Dewey with the 
words “divide like 930*9^” has a pervasive power 
possessed by no other. In its use more errors are made 
than with other classes; a most curious but undoubted 
(act. It embraces: 

900 The gcncralia of history. (Note carefully that this 
excludes the generalia of Travel or Biography) 

910 Geography and Travels, for which a more suiuble 
and comprehensive name would be “Description.” 

920 Biography. 

929 Genealogy and Heraldry. 

930 Aocieni History. 

940-99 Modem History. 

This is a wide field, and is a perfectly simple one if the 
following principles are clearly understood. 

285. It will be noted that the headings 900''909 differ 
very slightly from swiilar headings in other classes. 
Incidentally it may be noted that History is really a great 
firm elm so far as the divisions 930-999 are concerned, 
because in them the countries are die subject viewed 
from “the point of view of history.” The only places in 
the scheme where history is a subject are 901, where history 
is regarded from the point of view of philosophy, and 907, 
where the methods of studying and writing it arc placed. 
Or to put it another way, in 910-919 and 930-999, the 
place written about is the sutgcct, and the treatnlcnt is 
from the standpoint in the one of geography, in the other 
of history. Out of this comes die simple notion that 
one number may stand for the place with some prefixed 
number to indicate which of these points of view is 
involved, 

In the divisions 901-909 note: 

(tf) 901 is for the theory and philosophy of history, i.e., 
the methods, s^le, historic imagination, and rules in¬ 
volved in its writing. The term "history of civilization” 
as used by Dewey at 901 is really the history of culture; 
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thus a book on the Future generally may go here. History 
of any place or conditions or events, must go at 909 or 
in 930^9. 

(^) Chronologies which go at 902 arc charts or dic¬ 
tionaries of dates, such as Haydn'sj not the scientiSc 
calculations by which calendars are constructed or 
criticized, which go in Astronomy. 

(tf) There is a note under 907, “education, methods 
of teaching and writing history,” referring to 37 ** 3 ' 
Ignore it in a general library. 

{d) 909 is for works of so universal a character that 
they transcend the bounds even of a continent- Wells’s 
Outiim of Histoiy is a recent example for which this place 
is used. 

286. In the division 910, Geography, Travels, and 
Description, there are one or two difRcuH headings. Note 
the “generalia” sub-divisions, 9iO‘i"9iO'9 especially. 

•4, Circumnavigations, takes such voyages as Captain 
Cook’s and Captain Joshua Slocum’s Sailing Alone 
Around Ike World. Here also go the history of piratical 
exploits, but the index invites us to put the lives of 
particular pirates at 932'41. A book on the search for 
pirate treasure would go here at 4. It should be noted 
that air voyages go in 629'1309 (divided geographically). 
This should be revised in order that such voyages may 
go at 910*4, when circumnavigations, and at the more 
local divisions in 914-19 when the voyage is a more 
limited one. 

-7. Use this for all methods, primary or otherwise, of 
teaching geography. 

•8. Collections of travels placed here must be travels 
covering more than one continent; otherwise they go 
under the place in 9x4-919. 

In the headings 911-913, note: 

911 and 913 appear to be superfluous headings except 
in very few instances. The pobtlcal changes in countries 
arc part of the history of those countries, and arc better 
classed with them. The antiquities of a country arc even 
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more definitely history. It best to ignore both headings 
in the ordinary library. 

287. In the division.^ 914-919 we are introduced to 
what is a main feature of our classification. As we say 
above, as geography and history arc modes of regarding 
places, it is useful to have a constant number for the place 
and a qualifying number for the mode. This we get in 
the tables at 930-999; and 914-919 are an outline quali. 
Tying table to be used with 940-999. It will be seen first 
that 930-939 is a table covering Ancient History to the 
fall uf the Western Roman Empire in a.d. 476. The 
greatest of care is to be observed in using this; for example, 
a Iiistory of Egypt may be either 932, or 982 as it may 
be Ancient or Modem. Usually, the distinction is fairly 
obvious in a book; sometimes, as in histories of China 
and India, it Is by no means so. Bear in mind that 
the separation comes at a.d. 476, and only books deal¬ 
ing predominanily with earlier times should be placed in 
930-939- 

388. Returning now to 940-999, we have the following 
table of continencs shown in the figures composing the 
numbers in these divisions: 

4 Europe. 

3 Asia. 

6 Afnca. 

7 America. 

8 South America. 

9 Oceania and the Polar Regions. 

For the History of any of these continents we prefix 9 
to the number; thus: 

94 History of Europe. 

95 History of Asia. 

We take fiom the outline 914^29 the figure 91 to make 
the prefix for Geography ; thus: 

914 Travel in and Geography or Description of Europe. 

915 Travel in and Geography or Description of Asia, 

289. The tables 940->999 are worked out with a certain 






97 
9»7 
97'4 
97»*44 
97»447 
971*4471 
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minuteness; thus, to give a brief example, they are worked 
out first to geographical units; thus; 

History of North America. 

History of Canada. 

History of Quebec Province, 

History of North Central Quebec. 
History of Quebec. 

History o£ Quebec City. 

The ublcs 914^19 arc not thus worked out, because Ihc 
one working at 940-999 suffices. In order to mark Trewf 
or Gtography we subsutute 91 for the initial 9 in ^e 
dass-marb first given; i.e., ^irt a Tr^l m Canada, 
017* 14471 is the Description of Quebec City. To put it 
again another way, to mark tfu gtography of a plaety lake 
the numhtrfir Uu place fim the history tablts 930-999. « 

I afUr tht 9 and move the decimal p^t one place to the left. 

290. The geographical Ublcs have a wide application 
throu^out the system which must be fully understood. 
In almost countless places Dewey writes “sub-divide like 
930-999" as at 5919, Geographical distnbuuon of 
animals. At this number are gathered such works as 
The Animab of India, the Animals of Britbh Columbxa. In 
these cases the classifier writes the class number, and adds 
the numbers for India and British Columbia respeedvdy, 
but, mark, without the initial 9 from 930-999, which m^ns 
history only, thus for India 54 (not 954), for British 
Columbia 711 (not 9711); and so we get the symbols: 


591*954 Animals of India. 

^91*9711 The Animals of British Columbia. 

not 591*9954. '''hich would mean animab of some part of 
the Antarctic regions; or 591 * 997 ”. vfhich means animals 
of some other Antarctic place. Where local divirion b 
desired of a subject number not marked for such division 
by Dewey, the common sub-division form 09 {historical or 
local treatment) must be added to that number and this 
can be divided as 930-990 as shown in paragraph 58. 

291. It will be noted that under each country mere is 
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usually a series of “period division” numbei?; i.e.» at 
942, England, we have the following: 

ot Anglo-Saxon. 

02 Nonnan. 

021 William 1 . 

023 William II. 

023 Henry L 

024 Stephen, 

03 Plantagenet, 

CIO. 

These are sometimes applied not only to general 
English history, but also to local history; thus: 

94a‘2i History of Surrey. 

942*2102: Surrey under William 1 . 

Cto. 

Three rules emerge here: 

(1) Classify a book of part of a country‘s history under 
the period treated, not under the history of the country 
generally: thus Gardiner’s Histo^ of Ifu Gnat Revolution 
at 942*06, not at 942. 

(2) If a work covers two periods, class under the first 
unleu the second one predominates. If it covers several 
periods, class at the general heading. 

(S) Always put lo^ history under the place, not under 
the country i thus Malden’s Histofy of Sun^ at 942*21, 
not at 942. This applies also to local history of a special 
period. See Suu^ under William / above, which goes at 
Surrey, not the Norman period of English History. (See 
axiom at Exercise KI, paragraph 332, above.) 

Note the following: 

The British Empire (as a whole) goes with England. 

Classify islands with the countries nearest to them. 

Rivers crossing several countries go under the Continent. 

When, in Travel, the scfcndfic interest predominates, 
class at 508* 3—9, but when in doubt, at Travel. 

Bliss suggesu the classing of the Pyrenees under Spain, 
the Ural Mountains under Russia, the Alps under 
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Switzerland. If eatclusively 8cicnti6c books, they rnay 
go under Physical Geography. 55 »' 43 > geographic 
subdivisions, but this place is not preferred here. 

When, in a work crt Travel, the person is of greater 
interest than the place, as would be Che case in the Travels 
of the Prince of Wales, etc., place in Biography. To quote 
Bliffi: “ Qass travels of penon^es under Biography unless 
the interest is really geographical.” 


292. R&AOINOS. 

I>BW£Y, Decimal Classi/uatwtt. (Introduction, p. 31 tt 
The Main Tables should also be read carefully in this class.) 
MwwLL. Con fer ClassiJUrf, pp. 91-101. 

Brown. Subjui Clasrijvatim: w CurrfiR. Expansw 

(Compare their methods of geographical division with 
Dewey's.) 

293. QpECTIONS. 

(1) What examples of the “Geographical treatment of 
subjects” are you able to find In Dev^? What is meant by 
the statemeot that “loc^cy is the arranging characteristic 
in History, and works on a subject create locally go with 
the subeci'' ? Give examples. 

(2) Classify the articles in the current “Nineteenth Century 
and After.” 

(3) Classy by Dewey: 

t. AjtftssaK. Tht Polar ddtvnAn. 

а. BoNsrts. An /ndisn Journey. 

3. DvKZ. 2 n Jooa and {As NHihbaurwg Islands. 

4. GiaeoNS, Trem^g to Lourdos. 

5. Lubbock. Round tho Horn bofon tkt Mast 

б. RzYNOLDS. Prom Vte Ivoty ^ast ta tho Cameroons. 

7. Paine. Book of Buhtd Tuasurt: a trut history of ths 

gold, jtwtUt end plaU of piraissy gallsons, wkuk 
are sought after to this dty. 

8. Bell Story of londorCs Cnat Fire. 

9. Burns. History ef I^igeria. 

10. Cambridge, History ^ tho British Engirt. 

11. MouuSEN. History bf Rome. 
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18. Bryce. Roman Empire, 

13. CHURCHiL.t. 71 ^ World Crisis: the cfiermath. 

14. CcutTOH. Tha Bleak Death. 

17. DjCKiwson. The Dublin of TesUrday, 

18. Houe, History of London. 

19. Syanard. Story of Vir^la's First Century. 

20. MiLiE. The Creot Dtys of Horihvmbria (a.d. 590-^04). 
(4) Test in Theosy. Answer the follov^ng in nol more then 

forty minutes without reference 10 your text>books: 

"Classify by subject and then by form.” Define the terms, 
and the difTercnce between “outer” and “inner” form, and 
then explain the statement, with examples. 


(JHAFI MR XXXm 

XI-—900 HISTORY ANO ITS COLLATERALS 
U.—BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

294. Biography is, of course, the history of individuals 
or groups of individuals as persons, and not as formii^ 
a nation. The distinction is a practical one merely because 
in many cases the life of the individual and that of his 
race or nation are so bound up that it is diilicult to 
separate them without loss to the national historv. This 
is the case in such a book as Morley’s Oliver Cromwell, 
which is obviously as much the history of a certain period 
of English history as is any more distinctively named 
monograph on the subject. 

295. Biogrwhy has two main form sub-divisions in 
Dewey, (i) General and Collective by Localities; and 
(2) Individual and Collective by Subject. The first of 
these is for collections of lives which will not go under 
any other heading; thus Eminont EniUshmon is 920 042; 
Famous Italums, 920*045; but not Lives of the Engineers, 
or Lives of the Great Artists, which obviously deal with 
men devoted to special subjects. ‘‘General and Collec¬ 
tive by Localities,” it will be noted, is not to ^ used 
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for lives of individua] persons, but only for collections 
of lives. 

The second is both for coUecdons of and individual 
lives which have such special subject interest as Is shown 
in the Livu of ih« Engijutrs just cited, and in individual 
lives such as the life of George Stephenson. When it is 
impossible to assign a special interest to the biographee or 
bio^phees, the book is to go at the general heading 990 
without sub-division, exc^t that 7 is added for women. 
The rest of 990-^98 is divided the classification” up 
to a point The sub-divisions of 921-993 are, however, a 
special, convenient, arrangement, which does not corres¬ 
pond to the sub-divisions of the classes 100,200, and 300 in 
the main classification. From 923 to 928 the numbers are 
divided like the main classification; but the note against 
them tells us that it is seldom wise to go beyond four 
figures except for a large special collection, thus we get: 

927*5 Vasari. Lives of the Painters. 

937.0 Symmoods, Lite of Michael Angelo. 

927'$ Spitta. Life of Bach. 

and so on, The large library unit, as a rule, want to 
carry division further than this. There are special notes 
at various headings to be noted; i.e. (t) the further 
sub-division by nationality suggested at 993*1-923-8; 
(9) the that a teacher of a special subject goes with 
the subject and not with teachers unless he is more 
prominent as an educator; and (3) the important note 
to 928, Biography of literature, where we are told to 
” class historians as miscellaneous authors and all other 
writers take the appropriate ‘form number’ from 810-899, 
in addidoa, of course, to 998”; thus 928 21 is an English 
poet, 928*32 a German dramatist, and so on. 

296. Recummg to more general considcracions, the 
class biography here includes, we are told in Che important 
note under the number 920, “autobiography, dia^, 
perwnal narratives, eulo^es, biographic dictionaries, 
etc.” But by one of the curious anomalies of the I^dmal 
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System “letters” arc not included. As “the man’s life 
in the letters of the man ” is much more important than a 
mere formal account of his life, this makes Dewey's bio- 
graphy class defective. Letters, as we have seen, are 
pla^ at 816, 826, 836, etc., under Literature merely 
by language, and are thus s^arated from the man and 
his work. This has led to the following rules being made: 

(u) Place literary letters in Literature; i.e., those of 
Horace Walpole, Lady Mary Wordey Montague, etc. 

(i) Place personal letters of a general character with 
the biography of their writer. When the letters of two 
correspondents arc collected in one volume, place under 
the more important, or, if both are of equal importance, 
under the first-named on the ddc-page. 

[c) Place letters on a special subject under the subject; 
i.e., Dufferin’s Uturs from High Latitudes in Travel under 
Spiube^en. 

297. The materials of which biography is made should 
go in this class with the individual concerned. An account 
of the personal relics of Sir Walter Scott, for example, 
his clothes, walking-stick, and so on, goes with his life. 
When a family is dealt with of which the fame of one 
member constitutes the importance of the family, das 
under that member; i.e., Rawmley’s Mmoiies of the 
Ttnnjfsonsy placed under Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

298. An adjustment of Biography made in many 
libraries is to use 920 and its divisions for ColUcHvo 
Bioiraphy only^ to put Individual Biographies in a class 
noted B, and to arrange them within it in alphabetical 
order of the names of ^e persons biographed. 

299. Another plan, permitted by Dewey (but not 
altogether satisfactory in a general library), is to number 
the biography with the subject it illustrates, ignoring 
920-928 ^together, and thus to scatter biography 
throughout the dasses. 

300. All biography should be cross-referenced in the 
catalogue from the subject with which the biographee 
is identified. 
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301. The claas Genealogy and Heraldry (929J deserves 
careful study, as it accommodaies errtain auxiliaries of 
history and biography, that puzzle classifiers at tim«- 
Thcre is, however, no particular difficulty about it. 
929*3 takes Parish Registers- 929 4 lakes such books as 
Bardslcy's Bnglisk Surnames, Erkwidl’s Englisk River J/mes, 
and Watson’s History of Ou Celtic Place Pfames of ScoUand. 
Town or county director les are also sooietlrnes put at 
939*4 with geographical sub'division \ but these are better 
under the place in 914-919. Directories of trade names 
go under the trade. 

FINAL HlNtS AND CONCLUSION 

302- The student who has followed this course faith¬ 
fully has done severe arvd valuable work, such as has not 
before been exacted from students in this country; and he 
should now be equipped to apply the Decimal or indeed 
any classification to any ty^ of Ubrary. It has been 
impossible to be exhaustive, and your ability to profit by 
Part ZV of this book is dependent upon your knowledge 
of Parts I-III. I can ordy urge the student who has 
examinations in view to bear in mind the following hints: 

(1) To revise the theory of the subject. A quick revision 
may be made by reading the chapter on Classification 
in jevons’s Principles of ScitnUy my paper on Tke Grammar 
of Classijicaiion, Richardson*s Chssijication, and Brown’s 
Manual of Lihra^ Classijuation, in this order. 

(2) Go through the lessons as a whole and revise the 
principles and decisions. 

(3) Illustrate answers, wherever possible, by examples., 
is most imporlaal. 

(4) In the exajninatiom keep the following points 
clearly in mind; 

They are to show your knowledge of nulAod rather than 
to add to the total sum of knowledge on the matter. 
Thus, if you are to prepare a classification scheme, it must 
show main classes, generalia, subject and local divisions; 
it must have an orthodox notadon; it must possess an 
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i!idex; it should be set out in summery et the beginning; 
and it should be prefaced by an introduction expiaming 
the scheme and how to use it. 

(5) In your answers, as in your writing, everywhere, 
“be brief, be brief, be not too brief.” 

303. It only remains for me to wish the reader good 
fortune, not only in his examinations, but also in the 
future pursuit of thb subject, which, as Richardson has 
told us, is the highest art of the librarian. 

304. Readings. 

Dbwby. Duimal CUusification. 

Re-read the Iniroduetion. 

Be sure chat you have an adequate idea ofthemeaning of 
all terms used in the main classes and main divisions, and 
of as many other terms in the tables as you can musier. 
Meriui.1;.. Coie/or CUss^s, pp. (02 to che end. 

Look up any articles you can find on che procucal 
guiding of classified libraries. 

Revise fvirther any readinp in the earlier lessons which 
you do not remember clearly. 

Check your memory to see if you retsin the summaries 
that you were directed to learu. 

305. QussnoNS. 

(]) Biography may be arranged in several ways. Explain 
them. 

(2) Classi^ by Dewey: 

(. Gibbons. Mmoirs of Picus Womtn. 

2. Lowes. Worthus of Sussex: sfukhxs qf ermnent natioes or 

isihabUenU ^ the eoun^. 

3. McCabe. ABiogropfucaJDuiioTuuyofModemPaiicnaiists. 

4 . Tkomas. Universal Dutiona^y of Biography and Mythology. 

5 . Drake. Soinls tad Tfioir Emblems. 

Gtbbins. English SoHal Reformors. 

7 - Mollett. The Pairtiers of Baxlnion. 

8 . Johnson. Liots of the English Potis. 

9 . Burke. Promxnmt Families of the United Slates of Amtricc. 
10 - 0‘Hart. /rijA PeSgrees. 

((. Registers tf St. HeUn’s Chsrch, Bishopsgatey London, 
*575-*837' 
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12 Edmuwps. TrtKa o/Mutay in of Places. 

12 Noble. A Hisiofyo/HuCoUeitefAims^ 

IA Fox-Davim. Book of Publu Arm. 

15. SiHACUEY. Tha Later Letters of Eiu^i Uor. 

10 Masson. J/t^Uen and His Coronation. 

J7. EsoOTT. Masters if Enilish Journalism: a Sttufy of 
Personal Forces. 

18. HuLME. Flags of all the Naiions. 

IQ. Barbee- British Familji Homes. - , . , . 

20- TteRY- Index to the Papers Felahng to Seotli^ desmbed 
or eaUndartd in the Hisumeal Manasenpu Conmisstons 
Reports. 

(3) Oassiiy by Dewey: 

I. VViLLEMENT AM) Foster- Benners, Standards astdBadges. 

9. PASCOE. Our Actors and Actresses. 

ft Leiurtjhm George Moore to Ed. Bujardin, iSso-lQse. 

4. Hone. WtUiam Butler Tsais {Iruhmea of Tinlt^ Series). 

5. OmsAN. Herbert Booth, Salvatiomsl. 

6. CuRTAVNE- Stsint Calhavu of Siena. 

7. Cher. Charlotte Cords^. 

8. Cochran. Secrets of a Showman. 

9. Colvin. Lfe f Genaml Dyer. 

20. The Diasy^ Countess Tolstm. 

\ I, Drinewater. Mr. Charles, King tf England. 

12- Spurr. Life and Writings of Alexandre Dumas. 

13- FiTZOEEALD, Edwaro. Letters. 

14. Victoria, Qpeen- Dtters. 

15. Franepurtee and jAOaaoH. Letters of Sacco and 

Vanzeiti: the ease, prisoners' speedtes, tie. 

2 6. Gibson, Edward. Jwmal. 

17. Geebn. Dick Byrd, Air Explorer. 

28- Jerrold- Fioe Qym Women. 

2 9, Mann. Tombs ondPoriraUs of the Popes ofAe Middle Ages. 
20 . The Later Letters of la^ Augusta Stard^. 

(4) Df S^T ibe the elassihcsdoa guides, mechaoicaJ aad 
other, you would provide in ao opeo-access library. 

(5) Test tn Theory. Answer the following in not more than 
forty minutes without rdirence to your text-boob: 

(e) Compart the merits of rigid and relative locadona. 

(^) Criticize the axiom that it does not matter where a 
subject appears in a claasihcation so long as it Is indexed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
TEST ZZAUIKATION.—U 
Timi oilouwi- —3 hcurs in each part 
S06. THEORY. 

(1) Make out a scheme for the suInlivUion of Dewey*s 
640*1 Advertising. 

(2) What arc the t&advantages of systematic classiEca> 
tion, and how may they be overcome or minimised? 

(3) Describe the main characteristics of the Library 
of Congress classification, especially compared with the 
Dewey Classification. 

(4) Describe and discuss the History and Geography 
and Biography classes of Brown's Subject Classification. 

(5) In the arrangement of books in a library the strict 
classification sequence'is soraedmes not adhered to, for 
various purposes. Give examples of such “ broken order,*' 
and discuss the advantages and disadvantages in each 
instance. 

(6) Describe as fully as you can the methods you would 
adopt to enable readers to find subject material in a 
library, part classified on the shelves (open Access), pare 
arranged by size in stack rooms. 

PRACTICAL. 

Classify by Dewey: 

CoETTfiR, A. TTu BeiUs-lMifCf ^ Umftay: a Unlaiice btilio’ 
grap^. 

BatM {6r the most part cn Uis records of the National Ubnry ia 
Mont^idec. 

[Not*.— of a special liienEure; South Attuiesfi. 
probably Spanish.] 

Hbrvsy, H. J. A- The Eunpem in Jndia. 

The chapters stu^ and j^rure Europeaiu by clasa, the Military 
mao. Sailor man, Merchant, Preassn^n. Craak, the Ua^riiahle auo, 
tb« GlobC'irouer, etc. Fart 11 deals with women, as the Attached 
Mile, the Orasa widow, the Goody^^oody woman, etc. 

[Non.—Description the only uitiul ^ace.] 
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Ross, W. (Ed ). Ah OvUvie of Modem K/tcioUdge. 

*Thu boofc attempt lo present a clear plcWfe of the present achieve- 
mens of hiiman thought and Imowle^ and concsuu chapters on 
Psychology, Piycho-Analyw, Sea, Economics, finaoce. Arch*ology, 
Hijtoey, Klnci^ Sculpture, PoUtics, Industry, IniemaLoiialwm, 
Literary Gitieisni, Science, Phyeici, Aitronom)^ Cosmogony, Mathe- 
nuuce, Anthropology, Ethaokw, Biology, Religion, Philosophy, 
Geography, Arc^teelure, and Music 

(N9TX.—^ geneialia b^k.) 

Robin, P. A. Anincl Lore in English Uleraiure. 

The ohjeci h to explain the maziy allunoni m English literature to 
old bclie£i aod fancies, about animal creation. The ongms of sayingi 
and smilB lhat have been banded down through ancient, eiusieal 
and Early En gUs K iiterarure and have taken shape and gathered 
strength from the rupenti tiom of n^o a nd the tale of Iraveilen. 

[I^QTS.—LiKratuie b affected, not animals ] 

BouuPHR£Y, G. M. The Slay of the Wheel. 

InieresliAg information on the origin of the cartwheel, the potter'i 
wh^, the reeaprottting eneine, the dynamo, the turbine, the lathe, 
aiKl other aj^ieadoaa of woeels. 

[Not*.-•Mechanics not engined log.] 

Bwoof, Masttn. The Homes qf the Pilgrim Pdhers in EsigUnd 
and America. 

On the bousd (he Pllgnm Fathers built during the first sixty years 
after they landed in Massachusetts m 1600. Mr.'Briggs has convutced 
himself that early American architecture was derivedirom the south- 
ttstem coticiira of England, especially Essex, lo ihb hook he shows 
many examples of parallelisfiB in design and structure between the 
nilb, fanzu, and cottages of England, and umller building erected 
by the first settled He &owe to what ottent Dutch methods inHuenced 
them, at 4 describes the conditions in which the earliest buUdlrig 
activities were carried on in Amerlo. 

[Nom—Domadc archicecluie of North America b the subject 
influenced and therefore the best place.] 

Dale, T. C. The InhabiUmls of London in s$^. 

From a MS. in Lambeth Palace Library, it contains the names of 
J5,ooo to :fi,ooo householders in the Gry of London, together with 
& rent they paid. Arranged according to pasishes. 

{Non.—Interest (c-day u malrdy Lemdon history^ might be sou* 
referred from Nano.] 

Baub, E, a. Cooing: episodes of underground exploration. 

Tbe caverns and pothoia of 'Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Somerset, 
of Ireland, the Cevennes, the Pyreoees, aod otw Conuieatal cave 
regioai. 

[NoTB.—Thb b an outdoor sport, equivalent to nounBineerisg, 
tod should class there, although it is rsoi noted in the Decimal 
ClaMflcatioii. The only place provided b in Geology, but thb 
should really be a crees-refereoee. 
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A. M. The Bla^ J^ih and Men 9/ Learning. 

The efTeci of the plasue on medicine, education, utiotosy, tnathe' 
Biatiea. phyeics, poli\i«a 1 thought, law and the Church. 

(NoTV.—few readen would eKpeci this under epidereiee although 
the Deeiinal Cla&sificatian mentiov st there. Better in history 
of Europe,} 

Partok, B. CUtning ihe Fact of England. 

T^e author pointa out that in town and country althe (here ate 
dishguring acurtnulattoru of rubbbh, dbused and derelict buildutgi, 
unused spaces allowed to remaiA urucavenged, etc., and suggau that 
the unemployed men should be detailed for this salvage aid unitary 
work. 

(N0T8.—Sanitation: or poalbly clearing ofutes in architecture.] 

Capby, Reco. The Prinling of Textiles. 

Methmla nf printirig (hand mock, block printing by nuchine, etc.), 
stencilling, preparations of the cloth, muting M colours, slides <>( 
priming, Batik, treatment of the cloth after prating, and dyel^ 

(Nnra—Bart of the process of lenile ntanufacrure, but may also 
by eros^reference go under bleaching and dyeing.] 

EarelY'Simmok, L. Derlff and the ForlJ^’Fioe. 

An examination of the oisis of the JacoUie march into £nglastd 
in < 7 ^, which had Derby as iu setting, Deals with po l itjca T and 
aodal Derby in the eighteenth ccnttuy. Dmmhlre Jacobites, Englarul 
and the Jaeolxia, the march to Derby, the ^nce in Derby, and the 
decision to retreat. 

(Non—The ordinary rule is (hat loal place in hetory takes 
precedence over national, but this b qualified by the quedoDt 
to whom will it be useful?; and is a geiseral library we chink 
to the srudeni of the ’45 rising as a whole. C 9 aas in English 
history, divided by periM, anJ cros-refes from Derby.] 

FtKCK, WauAM Coles. Watermills and Windmills: c kisimeal 
sun^ tf their rise, deelinCt and foli as fortrajed bj 
those <f fCent. 

(Non.^Hutory of subject goes with subject, in this ease with Keoi 
local subdivision: I.e. in Engineering. Put under wateroufii 
awl eross^refer fron windnuUs.} 
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PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION BY THE COLON CLASSinCATION^ 

The object of classification is to translate the specific 
subject of a book (or other item) into terms of the notation 
of the system of dassification used and in this respect the 
Colon Clas^cation ii similar to all ethers. Therefore, 
the preliminary steps in classifying are essentially the same 
as those given already for classifying by the Dedmal 
Classification, namdy: 

(i) Determine the specific subject of the book. 

(ii) Analyse the specific subject into its major com¬ 
ponents. (phase analysts.) 

(ill] Determine the main class which embraces the 
specific subject or the most important component of the 
specific subject. 

These are not quite as stated on page zoy Para. 191, and 
a few words of explanation are necessary. 

(1) As regards the first step, it is essential to emphasize 
that the object of classification is to translate the spmfie 
subject of a book (or otiier item) into terms of the notation. 
If we do not emphasise this point we shaU find oundves 
classifyii^ a subject under a head of greater extension. 
During a lecture on classification, students were asked to 
give the subject of a book entitled “Quadratic equations.** 
Some said “Mathematics” others “Algebra** yet others 
“Equations,” and when pressed for its specific subject 
there was silence until one student at length observed 
correctly that the specific subject was none other than the 
tide of the book. Specific subjects cannot always be 
expressed in one or two words, and are not always 
expressed in the title of the book, but that must not deter 
us from expressing the spcdfic subject either mentally or— 
to begin with—by actually writing it down, so that the 
notation which we finally a.^sign to the hook expresses 
‘ByA.J. Wella 
* 98d 
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cxacdy lh« meaning of its specl6c subject. Here is one 
more example r Consider the specilic subject of a book 
entitled “The influence of climate on language.’* It is not 
correct to say that the specific subject is “language”; it is» 
in fact, “The influence of climate on language.*’ 

(2) Step two is given on page 207 as “What is the fom 
in which the subject is presented?” But form is only one 
way of many in which a specific subject may be pr«entcd. 
Specific subjects are often compounded of two or even more 
major ciemcnis which must be analysed before the correct 
notation can be assigned. For example, the specific subject 
“A history of mathematics” has two major components 
“mathematics” and “history.” Both of these must be 
represented in our notation. This of course is what is 
meant by the rule implied in “What is the Ibrm in which 
the subject is pre.sented?” Bui in our second example 
“The influence of climate on language,” we also have a 
specific subject of two components, namely “language” 
and “climate** and both must be represented in our 
notation. So also with such a specific subject as “Analysis 
for engineers.” The two major components are “analysis” 
and “engineen** both of which must find expression in our 
notation. Ranganathan calls these major components 
“Phases” and he says that subjects such as “analysis for 
engineers,” “The influence of climate on language” and 
“The history of mathematics” are subjects of two phases. 
Two broader subjects in each case have been assembled 
from different parts of the field of knowledge to combine 
into the specific subjects expressd in their titles. And for 
greater convenience he ciXh that phase which is the 
main subject the primary phase and that which is the 
subsidiary subject the secondary phase. 

We must, Aercfbre, always decide, as a preliminary 
to classification, whether the specific subject is siogl^ 
phased or two-phased^ (that is an assemblage of two parts 
of the field of knowledge). 

' Som« sp«ciBc sulyceu mvf have three or even four phues. 
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(5) Step three is common to all classifications. Having 
determined the specific subject and analysed it into its 
“phases”—if more than one—it becomes necessary 10 
decide under which main class the specific subject falls. 
In the case of “the history of mathematics’* the main 
class is clearly “mathcmadcs;” in the case of “Analysis 
for engineers” the main class is again “mathematics", 
(though in the Decimal Classification it is often put under 
“ei^neering”) and in the case of "The influence of climate 
on language” the main class is “language.” 

From this point onwards, owing to the nature of the 
schedules, classification by Colon differs fundamentally 
from classification by all other schemes. The rules on 
page 207 of this book tdi us to proceed from the main head 
through the divisions and subdivisions until the specific 
subject of the book is found. This, of course, assumes that 
all subjects have been enumerated in their correct sequence 
in the schedules, and that the work of a classifier is 
only a matter of singling out, by this process of reading 
through the divisions and sub^NOsioni of the correct main 
class, the specific subject of the bock in hand. But experi¬ 
ence soon proves it not such a simple matter since many 
specific subjects have not in fact been enumerated in the 
schedules, and of course, no new ones will be found there. 

With Colon it is not possible to proceed from the main 
head through the divisions and subdivisions to the specific 
or nearest specific head since Colon does not enumerate 
specific subjects in this way. 

Having decided on the phases and the main class to 
which each phase belongs, the Colon classification, since 
it consists of elements which make up spepfic subjects, 
next requires us to analyse each phase into its elements 
(or facets as they are called). This is not very difficult 
since the elements which we must look for are indicated 
by the facet formula at the head of each main class. 

Let us take some examples and follow the proceesea 
involved first in classifying by the Decimal Classification 
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(serving as an example for all enumeradve schemes) and 
then by Colon. 

Example i . Emil Ludwig: The Soq of Man. 

Decimal Class^kalion, 

I. Speci6c subject: Christ, the founder of the Christian 
religion. 

s. Analysis of Phases: Single-phased. 

3. Main class: Religion, 

4. Proceeding to the main class soo Religion, we hnd on 
reading down the divisions that Christolcgy is given the 
number 230 and lives of Christ 232.9 which we decide 
is the number expressing the specific subject of the 
book. 

Cuton Classijica^on, 

Steps! to 3 as for Decimal Classification, 

4. Proceed to main class Q Religion. Here we find a 
fbrrouJa: qCR):[P] 
where Q^niain class keligion. 

R*The specific religion invols^. 

P*The specific problems involved. 

This formula indicates that there are two charactcrisdcs 
of division which may be applied simultaneously to the 
main class Q Religion, and we must expect to find both 
divisions represented in any religious subject. 

(5) therefore analyse the specific subject “Christ 
the founder of Chrisdaniiy” into terms of these two char- 
acterjsdcs of division (these are called facets by Rangana- 
than) thus:— 

^sMain class Religion. 

RsSpecific religion involved—Chrisuanity. 

P ^Specific problem involved—Christ the founder 
that is:— 

Q, [Chrisdaniry]: [Pounder of Christianiry]. 

( 6 ) We now select from the list of divisions ^vea under 
the characteristic R the number for “Christianity ”—6 
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and from that given under the characterisdc P the number 
for “the founder of the religion”—33. 

By substitution we have 

<l{6}:[33l. 

(7) Remove the brackets and the class number is 

06:33. 

If this seems involved for so simple a subject, it should 
be remembered that the whole ^ this is done subcon¬ 
sciously by an experienced classifier. It has been laid out 
here to explain the method. Beginners should continue 
to use this drill until (he technique is mastered. 


Example 3. The influence of climate on language. 

JDmmal Clasifieaiim. 

i . Specific subject: Influence of dimale on language. 

s. Analysis of Phases: 2*phased [language] [influenced by 
climate}. 

3. Main class: Language. 

4. Turning to the Decunal Classifleadoa Main class 400 
Language, we find little to help us, but we remember that 
table 2 at the end of the schedules offers the^Ution sign 0001 
which will enable us to couple ^e secondary phase ''Ornate” 
to the main class. 

So wc have:— 

400 Language in general. 

0001 in relation to. 

We lock now for the secondary phase subject **climate.” 
This we discover is a subdivision of geology under the main 
class 500 Pure Science. Reading through the schedules from 
division to section we find the number 551.3 "climate.” 

We can now substitute tbe D.C. numbers in tbe following 
formula: 

Primary phase link secondary phase 

[Language] [in relation to] [climate] 

400 0001 551*5 

equals 400.013313 "Language in relation to climate" which 
is not quite the same as "Language influenced by climate,” 
bur as near as D.C. permits. 
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Col^n Classi/ieaiifin. 

1—3 aa for Decimal Classification, 

4 ' Turning up main claw P “Unguiatics” for the subject of 
tne prunary phase, >vc find the formula* 

P[LHS] [P]:tEj. 

where Lathe specifte lartguan involved. 

Sathc specific stage of the language involved, 
r «ihc specific problem involved. 

E*ihc specific linguistic element involved. 

Thus we sec that there are four characteristics of division 
which may be applied simultancoulsy to the main class P 

lanRuagc'\ 

We must now decide which of these elements, L, 8, P and E 
are contained in the specific subject. Let us consider them 
separately. 

I. Icfuuaie. No specific language is studied here, hence 
there will be no number for it and it will be left blank. 

II. Siagg. Languages normally have three stages Old, 
Middle and Modern, but no specific stage is studied here, 
so this also will be left blank. 

III. PnN<m. The specific problem is the influence of 
climate, but as it is not commonly a linguistic problem it will 
not be found listed with the other problems involved in 
linguistics, therefore, this too is left blank, for as we shall see 
the secondary phase will uke the pace of the Problem number 

IV. Elemiitt, No specific part of speech is studied here and 
like all the foregoing facets it will be left blank. So far then 
we have reached the point: 

P (Vacant] : [Vacant] [Vacant] : [Vacant], 
or omitting all vacant facets. 

P. 

Now if we were to examine the secondary phase we should 
have to work through the steps for the main class U Oco- 
graphy (not GcoIoot as in D.C.) as we have done for the 
primary phase and we should find that “climate" is repre¬ 
sented by U387, We now have our primary and secondary 
phases. 

The connecting symbol used to represent "influenced by” 
is 2$. 

Thus Joining the two phases by means of this symbol, we 
get 
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P48U287—“Language influenced by climate,*’ 
which exactly represents the apeci/k subject of the book. 

Mu .—A lot of paper has been covered in arriving at the 
obvious conclusion that language in this case is treated 
quite generally, but again it must be remembered that a 
trained classifier performs these operations subconsciously, 
They are set out in full here, in order to show students the 
correct method by which to canalize their classificalory 
process. This method is equally valid whether wr are 
classifying by D.C., Brown, t. of C, Bliss-^r Gulon. 

Use the Colon formula for a subject to arrive ut the 
possible charactcrbtics of division involved in the subject 
and then examine the D.C. (or other) schedules with 
these in mind, We shall not always find that the charac¬ 
teristics of division have been applied in the same order 
in all classifications, but we shall approach the schedules 
conscious of the characteristics of division which may be 
involved. We shall thus find the process of arriving at the 
correct number, when given, or the correct place at which 
to make a new number, when not given, is much easier, 
In the following worked examples some of the steps are 
given for the Colon classification and for the Decimal 
Classification. 

Exauplz I. The physical basis of geography. 

Step I, Specific subject—physical geography. 

Step 2. Analysis of phases—single-phased, 
btep 3. Main class—Geography. 

Colon CiAtf^^iion. 

Step 4. U—Main class Geography. 

Facet formula—U [P] : [G] : [C]. 
where Psipeeifio problem involved- 

O —specific geographical area involved. 

C—specific chronological period involved. 

Step 5. Place the parts of the specific subject within 
appropriate brackets: 

0 [Physical geography} : [Vacant] ; [Vacant). 

Step 6. Substitute the appropriate numbers from the 
schedules: U [a] : [ }, 
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Siep ?. Remove brackcte; 

U2—Physic*! Geography. 

Deiimal Claisijketion. 

SwP 4 ' class Geology (!). 

Steps, proceed through subdivisiona to specific subieci: 
55* Physical geology (including physical geography). 
Examplt a. Psychology of character. 

Step I, Specific subject—psychology of character. 

btepa. Analysis of phases—single-phased. 

Step 3. Main class—Psychology. 

Ce/cn Classijieatwn. 

Step 4. S—Main class Psycholoev 
Facci formula S [Ej : fPj. 

where |*thc specific entity (person or group) involved. 

specific psychological problem involved. 

5. Flaoc the parts of the specific subject within 
appropnaie brackets: 

S [Vacant) : [CharacterJ. 

schedSes®'s^F‘?fc“74]."'‘ 

Step 7. Remove brackets: 

S : 74—Psychology of Character. 

Decimal Classyicalitm. 

Step 4. i»o*\ . . 

jjQ^main class Psychology. 

Step 5. It is dl^uU to proceed through the subdivisions 
here. There la htile but memory to help us in selecting ihe 
U.L. number. Since character is a rruiicr in pcreonal psycho- 
V'/ class 130. The best appean 

to be 13 7—Individual Psychology, Personality. ^ 

Exa^ 3, Fo^dve factors in character: a psycholcmcal 
study m normal development of childhood. 

Step I. Specific subject—Character formadon in children. 
Step 2. Analysis of phases—single-phased. 

Step 3. Main class—Psychology. 

Colon Classijkalion. 

Step 4. S—Main class Psychology. 

Facet formula S (£] : [pj. 
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where Esspecific entity (pcRoa or group) involved. 

psapedfic psychological problem jnvolved- 
Swp 5. Place the parts of the specific subject vrithin appro¬ 
priate brackets. 

S [Childieu] : [Gharacterj. 

Step 6. Substitute the appropriate numbers from the 
schedules; $ [1} : [74]. 

Step 7. Remove brackets: 

$1:74—Character formation in children. 

Ikcimal Cloisifiiation. 

Step 4. class Psychology. 

Step 5. Again it is difficult to proceed through the sub¬ 
divisions. It is not possible in the Decimal Classification to 
show both facets^ children and character, together. We must 
choose between 136.7 Child Psychology or 137 Individual 
Psychology, Personality. 

Example 4. Botanical features of North American deserts. 

Step I. Specific subject—Sotariy of North American 
deserts. 

Step 3. Analysis of phases—single phased. 

Step 3. Main class—Bctany. 

Colon Classifieolion- 
Step 4- 1 —main class Botany. 

Facet formula I [N] : [P] ; [G]- 
where Nsihe speclnc natural group of plant involved. 
Paihe specific botanical problem involved. 

G»tbe specific geographical area involved. 

Step 5, Place the parts of the specific subject within 
appropriate brackets. 

I [Vacant]: [Ecology] : [Deserts ofN. America]. 

Step 6. Substitute the appropriate numbers from the 
schedules: 1 [ ] ; [5] : [l9lt“7t]. 

Step 7. Remove brackets: 

1:5: XQH-71—Plant Ecology of Deserts of N. America. 
Molo /. Ecology—the study of plants and animals in relation 
to their physical surroundings. 

}/oU a. The geographical number is made up of the two 
parts 1911 deserts and 71 N. America, both taken from the 
geography schedule and linked by a dash (-). 
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Dteimal ClASsi^tiw. 

Siep4. 58^—Main CU&s Botany. 

Step Proceed through the subdivisions to the specific 
subject. 

581.5 Ecology. 

581.52 Environment. 

581.526 Formadonal ecology. 

581.5265 Xcric formations. 

581.52653 Desert and senuniesert formations. 

In order to show the particular geographical area, we 
should have to treat the subject as two>phased and bring 
in the history form number 0973. The resulting number 
581.526530973 would mean “the history of desert botanical 
formations in N. America,'* which is not the same as the 
subject of the book. We are inclined to leave out the North 
American aspect of the speclfk subject and render it incom¬ 
pletely as 581,52653, 

Bxemplt 5. Standard practice tests in elementary arithmetic. 

Step I. Specific subject^-a$ title. 

Step 2. Analysis of phases—single-phased, 

Step 3. Main class—Education. 

Colon Classijkolion. 

Step 4. 7 —Main class Education. 

Facet formula T [E] : [P] : [S]. 

where E»sthe specific person or group taught. 

Psithe specific problem involved. 

Ssthe specific subject (only used when the problem 
involved is 4 'Curriculum’ or its subdivision). 

Step 5. Place the parts of the specific subject within 
appropriate brackets. 

T (Elementary education] : [Achievement tests] : [Arith¬ 
metic]. 

St^ 6. Substitute the appropriate numbers from the 
schedules: 7(15]: [472] : [BiJ. 

Step 7. R^ove bracts: 

7:15:472:81. 

JVbts.' Bi is the number for Arithmetic taken from the 
Mathematics schedules. 

Dtcimcl CiassifiootiM. 

Step 4. 37—Main class Education. , 
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Steps. It is impossible to proceed through to the specilic 
subject. The various characteristics of division have become 
mixed in this class and much cross division results. We must 
choose between 372.7 “Elementary Arithmetic” and omit that 
part of the spednc subject contained in “Standard practice 
tests,” or use 371.2$ “Marking systems, Tests.” and omit both 
“Elementary Education” aiwT“Arithmetic.” 

By treating the subject as iwo-pha»edt “Achievement tests 
in relation to Arithmetic,” we could link “Arithmetic” with 
371.26 “Tests” by means ofoooi thus: 

371.2600015x1. 

wlucb is “Achievement tests in relation to arithmetic” and 
still omits that part of the spedEc subject, “Elementary 
Education.” 

Example 6. The causes of economic huciuaiions. 

Step 1. Specific subject—Business cycles. 

Step s. Analysis of phases—single-pJtased. 

Step 3. Main class—Economics. 

Colart CloisiJieaiUfn. 

Step 4. X—Main class Economics. 

Facet fonnula X [B] : [E] : [G] : [C}. 
where Basthe spedhe business involved. 

Essthe spedSc economic problem involved. 

G^the specific geographical area involved. 

C»lhe spedEc dironological period involved. 

Step 5. Place the parts of ^e specific subject within 
appropriate brackets; 

X [Vacant] : [Business cycles] : [Vacant] : [Vacant]. 

Step 6. Substitute appropriate numbers from the schedules: 

X [ ) : [7*Q : [ ] : [ ] 

Step 7. Kemove brackets; 

Xr74. 

Decimal Clossificaiicn^ 

Step 4. 330—Main class Economics. 

Step 5. Proceed through the subdivisiom to the specific 
subject: 

338—Production, Economic organization. 

33 ®- 5 “"P^lccs> Costs, Business c^es. 

338.54—Business cycles. 
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TIic cxamtnaliom in classificaiion of the University of 
London School of Libmrianship and of the Library Association 
are regarded as approximately equal tests; and U will be 
useful if candidates for either examination use the questions 
subjoined as touchstones for their study. They are drawn 
from a collation of those asked at the successive examinations 
in the past thirty yean. It is obvious that clasuficaiion 
theory is a limited suhjeei^ on which the ringing of changes 
year after year is a real achievement of the examiners. Ques¬ 
tions, therefore, which repeat ideas without some sort of 
dilterence have been omittrt. 

Tlic I>.A. cxAmitiatioas m our subject are outlined iu the 
l^el'acc but u few hints may be helpful, especially for diosc who 
arc new to them. Students shuulcTwatch the Library AssociatioH 
Record for announcements of changes in the requirements of 
the examiners; the syllabus and its interpretation arc under 
constant scrutiny, although at least two years’ notice is given 
of any major cl^gc. 

!n the Registration Examination, Group A, part i, six 
questions out of nine set have to be answered in three hours. 
Not more should be attempted and it is advisable to answer all 
sbc. Copies of papers set in former years can be purchased 
from Chaucer Mouse. 

The instructions both on the set paper and on the cover of 
the MS. book in whicli answers are to be written should bo 
followed implicitly; marks arc often lost for want of this 
elementary precaution; for example: when Ihc candidate’s 
number is not written legibly on the front of the MS. book; 
when an answer is not given, the question number at its 
beginning and on subsequent pages dealing with it; and when 
each answer is not begun on a rtew page. 

Further points arc; avoid the extremes of brevity, and 
prolixity which is worse; irrelevancy is a common fault; do not 
write telegraphese, but be clear, concise and to the Mint, as 
words will not conceal want of knowledge. Be careful In your 

2IJ\f 
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composition and punctuation and, as part of your preparation, 
cultivate a readable handwriting. Examiners suffer much from 
the spidery hieroglyphics which some students offer them and 
cannot be expected to hold high opinion of their writers. 

As the writer of a iext*b^, I would give a practical 
warning —use Uat^boek exa/nples; use rinUer ones of }Our 
own. The examineis are v^eary of reading hundreds of papers 
about the arrangement oftabJes, chairs, coins, do^ and houses, 
which appear in earlier editions of this book. 1'hey will like 
rags, used in a smaller book, no belter. They can only be sure 
that you have really understood the text if you can apply the 
principle to other examples. If you cannot make example of 
your own, you are not prepared to take the examination. 
There is too much parretdike repetition of text-book words in 
modem answers. 

In pari 3 il will be an advantage to use the fonns of entries 
which are given at the end of the oHiciaJ syllabus; they nre 
most helpful. The paper sets five full descriptions of books with 
explanations of the character of each of them. Accurate cata¬ 
logue entries with the necessary added entries, references and 
other tracings and, where appropriate, an annotation, are to 
be made of each of them. Each book is to be classed fully by 
the scheme the candidate has elected to use. Alternative 
numbers may be given but it should be rccogniacd that the 
task of the classifier is to decide where a book should go and to 
give the number for that place first. 

s. If the student had worked carefully through Part IV 
of this book, he should now be able to meet any ordinary 
practical classing problem. Examples occasionally occur that 
seem to defy all rules, and for which there are no obvious 
places in Dewey or indeed any system. 'When they occur, the 
answers are no doubt judged as exercises in the use of commoa 
Sense in making a choice of class-numbers. There can be no 
rule here except that which U implied in the now familiar 
questions: (i) what is the author’s intention? (a) for what 
reader is the bock written? 
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A RZPREiBMTATIVE 8£L*CnOH OP THE QWnOW SBT AT THE 
UI4IVERBnY OP LONDON AND THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
EXAMINATIONS IN CLAfllPICATTON. 

^27 On the logical ftuUs, Ordtr and Ctnslrueiien of Clcis^atians~ 

t. Define clas^ficadon and explain in what respects it 
diJTera from cataloguing. 

2. Wbac are the Predicables of Aristotle as now UTiders(CM>d, 
and what bearing have they on systems of classification? 

3. What is meant by extension and intension of terms, and 
what is their bearing upon classifiestioo? 

4. “In classification knowledge should be organized in 
consistency with the educational and scientific consensus*’ 
(BUsa). uplain and comment on this statement. 

5. What is meant by the hierarchy of a dasdficadon? 
Explain its parts and the method by which it is consmicicd. 

d. List the criteria of a good l>ook clasification and 
comment on them. 

7. How far is a clasification of knowledge likely to differ 
from a classification of books? Give a typical example of 
each, bringing out the points of dlfTerenee. 

8. Name some of the differences between philosophical 
da^cadon and bibliographical classification. 

9. Explain what is meant by “natural order" and by 
“artifidai order": discuss and give examples of each as 
applied in claadfication. 

to. A dassificadon arranged by accidental characteristics 
of the things claaaificd would not be so likely to be satisfactory 
as one arranged by natural characteristics. Demonstrate this 
with an accidental and a natural airangement of a subject. 

n. If you were plannir^ a classification scheme for a 
botanical or a zoological library, would you follow ao ardfidal 
or a natu^ arraDgcmcnt? explain fully why the method 
you select Is better fw the purpeae in hand. 

j2. It is a necessary part of a clasrificadon table that only 
otrtical relations can lx shown. Discuss the disadvantages of 
such a limitation. 

prbis is a badly set question. It means that the terms in a 
classification can be shown vertically only, not the relationa.] 

13, Insert the necessary modulating terms between the 
following headings: 
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(1) The World—Ascent of Kamet by the Smyth 

expedition, 1931. 

(2) Useful Arts—Traffic Signals. 

14. State what is meant by evolutionary progm^on in 
classification, and give an example Irom some system devised 
OD this plan. 

15. “A perfect arrangement of boob is a perfect arrange¬ 
ment of the maieriil of knowledn (subjects) with such 
practical adjustments (general and iorm classes, etc.) as the 
physical form of boob demands.'* Explain this statement. 

16. “It is iilegidmatc to employ two principles of classifi¬ 
cation, and, when one fails, to have recourse to the other. That 
is a procedure which must at once give rise to cross-divisions.** 
Illustrate this passage. 

27. Demonstrate that the convenience of the user is the 
essential of a bibliographical classification. 

18. What is meant by “form" as compared with “subject*' 
in classification? 

19. Explain the following terms: Hierarchy, Schedule, 
Kelative Index, Gross-DivisioD. 

20. Is a uniform swtem of classification for all libraries 
possible, and, if so, advisable? 

21. Criliebe Ae following statement: “So long as a topic 
is properly indexed, it docs not matter where it appears in 
Ae table of a classification.’* 

22. How 6r should scientific terminology be made use 
of in the classification of a general library? ^scuss some 
aitemative headings. 

23. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of merging 
history, geography, and topography in one class. 

24. Show how the mcAods of the classifier arc applied 
practically by the business man organizing the work of 
bis factory or omce, or (b) the physician when diagnosing a 
patient’s case. 

^2$ Hislo^ of Clcssifieatums. 

25- The Bliss Bibliographic scheme is based on " the educa¬ 
tional and scientific consensus.*’ What does Ais mean^ 

26. Name any two published schemes of classification other 
Aan Aosc by Dewey, Cutter, and Brown, ancient or modern; 
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and state succinctly date, author, and the characteristic 
features of each. 

27. Name three important libraries classified on different 
systems, and describe brieilv any special featores of their 
dassificaiion. 

2d. Trace briefly the history of Bibliographical Clas^cadon 
from CaUimachus to Brunet. 

29. Describe the logical ideas or principles underlying the 
order the main classes of the dasri^cadon scheme of Francis 
Bacon, and of the Decimal scheme. 

30. What are the main features of the French scheme of 
book classification as settled by Brunet and others? 

31. Write a history of decimal dassification. 

33. In applying the Expansive Clasdncatlon to a library, 
where great grow^ is expected, it is important not to adopt one 
of the first few expansions of this classification. Explain why. 

33, Write the history of the Library ^'f Congress SchemOi 
and show Its derivadon, if any. 

34. If you had to reduce die ten classes of Dewey to five, 
wmeh dasses would you throw together ; and if you had to 
expand it to twenty, ^low would you divide? Give reasons. 

33, Comment on the rule of evoludonary order as applied 
to the Dewey 700 (Fine Arts) Class. 

36. Indicate briefly the difference between the headings 
(130) Mind and Body and (150) Mental Faculties In the Dewey 
Decimal Classification; also between (140) Philosophic 
Systems and (i 9 o, 190) Ancient and Modem Philosophers. 

37. SVherein does the Classification Ddcunale of the Instltut 
International de Bibliographie differ from the Dewey Classi¬ 
fication? Explain briefly tke special features of the former. 

3B. Write a short account C 4 the Subject Gassifleauon." 

39. What do you believe to be the significance of the 
Bibliographical System of Henry Evelyn Bliss^ 

40. A cenain clas^catlon includes under the heading 
Generalia the following ditdsions: Generalia, Education, 
Logic, l^themadcs. Geometry, Graphic and Plastic Arts. 
To what other parts of the dassificadoo might some of these 
headings be removed, and state your reasons for suggesdng 
such alterations. 

4t. Discuss briefly any scheme for the classification of 
library Economy. 
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311. and Awlicries of Notation. 

42. Define notation, wiih examples from three systems of 
dasslficadon, arid comment upon the axiom: “A pure notation 
is to be prefer^ to a mixed notation.*' 

43. Give a brief account of the influence of noUQon upon 
the construction of clas^fication schemes. 

44. What are the characteristics of a perfect noulion? How 
far are these met in the Decimal, Expansive, and Subject 
claauficacions? 

43. The flexibility of a notation u ia essential feature. 
Explain. 

46. Is it eseendal that a classification should provide class« 
mar^ for every conceivable topic, or indeed ibr any topic 
that has not been treated in print? Just^ your answer. 

47. Describe any system of clasMficaiion which is known 
Co you which is not furnished with a minute notation, aod 
show by ocample how you would supply the deficiency. 

48. Explain the chief characteristics of the Dewey notation, 
and give examples of its divirions and subdivisions. 

45. Describe the chief variations in notation betweftn the 
original Decimal classification scheme and the extended 
scheme of the Insdtut International de Bibliographie. 

50. When speaking of a classification scheme what do you 
mean by “mnemonic value'’? Give examples. To what 
extent is this factor of importance? 

3!. What forms are designated by tbe following marks used 
in the Brussels Extension of the Dewey classification: (01 to 
09 ).(a to9) -=,t,A-Z? 

32. Describe the provision made in any modern scheme 01 
clas^cadoD for the subdivirion of subjects by means of marks 
indkatiiK forms and other qualifications. 

53. What is the common factor in the foliovring Decimal 
Classification numbers: S04, 808*4, ^20*4, 824? Give 

examples of books for each numb^. 

34. Analyse the foUowing Dewey classification marks 
(showing, in each case, the make-up of the number aod 
the spi^c subject or form indicated; (a) 016*55798, 

(^) 33 * » 376 flJ 3 . W 597 '0925* 89*‘^ 3 ^ 04 . W 9 « 979 ~»* 

53. Give an example in a modem systematic classification of 
tbe use of alphabet!^ order, and state in what circumstances 
it may be preferable to any other. 
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36. Describe the means provided in the Decimal, Expansive, 
and Subject cUssification schemes for obtaining alphabetical 
and chronological order within the Umiia of a topic. 

J j. In what way or ways may book-numbers be itsed to 
cate a further suijtet arrangemeal after a systematic 
number has been applied. 

nrhis question admits only of the answer that if the sys¬ 
tematic number means the most minute one possible, no 
further tvbjtel division or arrangement can be made. The 
ulsim specia cannot be divided.] 

58- Describe and criticize the notation of the Library of 
Congress scheme. 

30 Discuss the advaniag<s and disadvantages of adding 
Author Marks after boob have been clasrified by subject. 

60. Explain the Cutter Author Marb. How is their func¬ 
tion performed by other devisers of author marb? 

61. What are the Categorical Tables in the Subject 
Classification? How are their functions performed in other 
schemes, and to what extent? 


329 Tftt Preilical Applkeiion oj Class^tion U> Books, ShtlviSy 
and CaialogMS. 

€2- Draft (in outline) a scheme of classification for a collec¬ 
tion of boob upon (a) Prehistoric archieology; or (b) The 
printing arts; or (c) library economy. . . 

63. Draw up a uble for the mmute classmcauon ot a 
collection of boob on London, based on the class 

mark 942 i and showing how you would sub-divide it, 

Make a uble for further arranging a misceUancous 
collection of views of a seaport town- 

63 Assume chat you have been engaged to classify a Ubra^ 
by Dewey, Write a brief essay showing how you would 

'^!^hat principles affect the extent to vdiich subdivisions 

of a classification mould be used? , 

67 Discuss the following rule of olassificaiion t Classify 
bv topic; then by form; except in pure Uterature, where form 
is paramount ” Tabulate the reasons for and against a^M- 
ing pure literature, irrespective of fonn, chronologicaUy by 
authors. 
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68. Wbat is meant by Broken Order*’? Give examples 
of it. 

69. If you v/cre asked to classify Haldane's PetJiwcy to 

how would you proceed to ascertain the specific 
subject of the book? 

70. In classifying a book, entitled Portraits of Frsrtch 
which of the following chaiacterisdca should be selected to 
determine its place—Standpoint, Language, Literary Form, 
Specif Subject? 

71. How would a collection of Folk Songs, with the music 
of the melodies only, be classified by the Decimal and Subject 
systems? 

72. What are the chief qua]i 5 calions (including character 
traits) that should be possessed by a library classifier? 

73. The following places in the Decimal CJiassUicatiun are 
all for books dealing with ’'^Iver,” treated Jhim various 
different standpoints. State what type uf books would go 
under each* and give examples^ real or imaginary: 546*57, 
669 2, 682 34, 332*41, 553 ‘ 4 S, 7 S 9 ‘ 

74. In what division of the X>wey dassi£caiion would you 
put a collection of regimental histones of the British Army, 
including its auxiliaries, and bow would you arrange the 
collecdon? 

75. State concisely the arguments for and against dispersing 
a sec of author's works when classifying; take Carlyle's Wor^ 
as an illustration. 

76. What is the function of the Index in the process of 
efassifyjng? In your answer describe the process. 

77. ’’Index all claasi&cadon decisions.'’ What docs this 
mean? Explain the various methods of doing it. 

78. In how many sizes would you arrange a classlhed library 
so as to reduce to the minimum the shelf space required, and 
how would you differentiate the sizes? 

79. Describe a scheme fc^ the adequate “guiding” to the 
bookshelves of an open«access lending department. 

80. What guides are necessary, or desirable, to the classifi¬ 
cation of an open-access reterence library? 

81. Give models of class, tier, and topic guides in a classified 
library. 

82. Describe two methods of marking the backs of books to 
show class symbols and sub-divisional numbers or letters. 
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83. Draw a diamcct of a classify card catalogue, ahowtng 
cbe method of guiding it. 

84. What are the principal practical objects sought by the 
strict clasrification of books on the shelves? 

85. Which can be the most precise and full (c) classihcaiion 
of books on the shelves i or (b) classifcation c^ entries in a 
catalogue? State the reasons for yoiu ansvp^. 

86. wbat are the relative functions of cataloguing and 
classification? 

87. In what way does a detailed scheme of classification 
aid the work of book selection and book annotation? 

08 . What problems would a revised edition cfa classifkadon 
scheme create for classifiers? How might they be solved? 
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Dewey, Mevil. Ahridgid Di^mM W RcViiw 

Ind^x. Ed. 5 , 
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a._A BRIEF SELECTION OF SPECIAL SCHEMES 
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HefFer. 
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Chank History: u be used with the Dewty Decimal, Class^a- 
tian Dtcim^e, or Library of Congress Classification. 1937. 
Milwaukee. Chicago: A.L.A. 

McCoLviN, L. R. and Rseves, Harold, “Classificadon 
Tables for Music and Musical Liierature. In iheir 
Music Libraries, voi. I 1937. Grafton. ^ 

[A drastic and moat desirable revision of Dewey s 7^0, 
for which it may be subsuiutcd.] 

SctKNOa Museum, South Kbnsincton. Classijkeiion for Works 
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Ed. 3. 1936. Stationery Office, KIngsway, W.C, 2 . 

Stewart, J. D, Tabulation of JJbraridHship. 1947, Grafton. 


II.—CENERAL TREATISES 

Buas, Henry Evelyn, The OrganUaiion of Knowledge and the 
SysUm of the Sciences. 1929. 

__ The OrganUaiian of Krwwledge in Libraries and the Subject 

Appro^ to Books. 1933. Ed, 2, 1939 - 

H.W. Wilson Co. ^ , 

[These introduce Bliss’s System—sat Schemes, above.J 

Broadpield, A, Pkilcsopky of Classificotion. 1946- Grafton. 

[Advanced and controverdal.J 

Brown, James Dupp. Library Classifkatm, 1898. Library 
Supply Co., o.p, 

Kelley. Grace O. The Class^eMn of Books: an engui^ wto 
It; usefulness to the Header. 1936. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 

[See also Randall, William, p- 306]. 

Mann, MaROaret. Introduction to Cataloging andl/u CU^- 
eJnon of Books. 1930. Ed. a, i 943 - Library Curriculum 
Studies, Chicago; American Library Association, 

Merwu., William Stetson. Codefer dassi/irrs. Bd. a, 1939- 
Chicago: A.L.A. 

Palmer, Bernard L, and Welis, A- J. Fundamentals of 
Library Classification. 1951. Allen and Unwin- 
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Philups, W. Howard. PnmtT of Book ClASsiJUatm. 1937. 
Ed. 3,1946. Association of A«iscani Librarian*, 

Rancanathan, S.R. PTolegomemloLibrcfyClauifttaiion. 1937. 
Madras Library Association. 

_ Library Class^QlioA Puadamenlah and Protffture: vAlk 

100& graded examplu and exercises. 1944 Madras Library 
Association. 

[A most detailed work directed to the Colon scheme, 
buc giving Dewey comparisons). 

Richamjson, E. C. Classificatm: Iharelical and praeiieal. 1901. 
Ed. 3, 1930. New York: H. W, Wilson Co. 

Saybrs, W. C. BaawtCK, Caaens of Classificelion Applied lo ihr 
Surest, iht Expansive and the Ubra^ of Congress Ciassijicalions: 
a study :n bibliographical clessifeat ion method. 19 • 5 * Orafeon, 
o.p. 

—__ Manual of Classificalion for Librarians and Bibliographers. 

Illus. £d. s, 1944. Grafton. 


III.—ARTICLES, AND CHAPTERS ON Ct^SSIFlCATlON IN COMPOSITE 
BOOKS. SPSC^L CLASSIFICATION SUBJECTS 

A.L.A. of Aawiean libraries, vol. ii. 1947. Chicago 

A.L.A. I Of. net. 

[Conuins a section on Classification.] 

Bliss, Henrv Evelyn. Theoretic Principle: of Bibliographic 
ClassificaSion. 1956. 

BosrwiCK, Arthur E. The American Public Library. lUos. 
Ed. 4, 1929. Appleton. 

Brown, J. D. Manual of Library Economy. Ulus. 1903. Ed. 6, 
[949. Grafton. 

-and Others. Open Access Libraries: their planning, eguip- 

rriml, and organization. Ulus. 1915. Grafton. 

CataloguerP and Classifiers' Tear Book, Compiled by the Cata¬ 
logue Section of the AL A., Chicago. 1930 to date. 

Cm, Albert. Le Lime: htsierifue, fabrication, achat, classement, 
usdge ct enJrciien. 3 voJs. 1903. Paris: FUmmarion. 

[Vol. iv deals with classifieaticn.) 
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GuTTis«, C. A. Aljahetic Order Table. 1901. Library Bureau. 

__ Explanation of the Aiphabeiie Order Marks : three-figure tables. 

1901. Library' Bureau. 

— Three-figure Deeimal Alphabeiic Order Table, tgoi. Library 
Bureau. 

AND Sanhorn, K. E. Culter-Sanbfiin Three-figure Alpha- 
belie Order Table, spans. 1895. Library Bureau. $2.50. 
Dana, J. C. A library Primer. Illus. 1899. Ed, 3. 1920. 
Chica^>; l.i!)rary Bureau. 

Dksmcjni), K. W., AN!) Kini-ky J. Yi..^ea'Spt^ RefertHee Methods. 
ip'n. Mlimeapolw: Uuiverslly of Minnesota Press. 

’ ['('he (irKiini^atiou of (he referenoe side of a ne'A^paper 
Milice wlih dc (ailed description of classifying and filing 
methods.) 

r.uu'ARi»«, Mdwaru. Metmirs oj libraries: iruluding a handbook 
of library economy. 2 vols. Illus. 1659. Truebner. Out 
of print. 

|Vol. ii, Book III, contains a most valuable history of 
clasificaiery systems to about 1850J 
Flint, RoiiRkT. “A History of Classifications of the Sciences." 
Bound with Philosophy as Seientia Scienliarium. 1904- 
Blackwood. 

Fowi.ER, 1'homas. Elements of Induetm Logie. 1869. Clarendon 
Press. 

[Several ed. since; 1876 quoted in this work,] 

Haws;f,s, a. J. “Book Clattificaiion." In Dousleday, W. B., 
Prima of Librarianship. 'j 3I Allen & Unwin. 
International BiBLiocRAeHis de* Buch und Bibuo- 
TI1BK5WESENS. Ed. J. VoFStlus and £. Sicinborn. 1926 
to date. 

[The best annual bibliography.) 

JevoNS, W. S. Elemeniary Lessons in Logic: deduclioe and induetioe. 
1870. Macmillan. 

[Frequently reprinted since; 1889 reprint quoted ini 
this work.] 

_The Principles of Science: a trealise on logic and scientific 

TTulhod. (874. Macmillan. 

[Several since; 1892 cd. quoted in this wojk.) 
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Library AsJOCiATtON. Tfu Yeer’s Work in UbTarianthip. 19128 
to date. 

LuNP» John J., and Taubs, Mortimbr. A }fonexpansi9* 
ClAuiJuaticn S^tpn: an introduction lo period classification. 
In Ubraiy Qpirfer/y, vol. vii, pp. 375 - 94 « ' 937 « 
tSec (he criticism by H. £. Bliss, in /bid., pp. 120^4, 

'938] 

PuRNBLL, H. RuTHaePORD, l>cvclppmen{ of Pfoiaiion in Classi/i- 
calm. In Library Assistonl, vol. viii, pp, 25-33, 44 - 5 ®» * 9 *'« 

Randall, William (Ed.). The Aegaisilion and Cataloging of 
Booka. 1940. Chicago Univ. Press. 

(Coniaina Grace O. Kelley's “Olassificailon of Books 
in Retros^t and Prospect,** and Maurice F. Tauber’s 
"Rec lass) nca lion and Recataloging of MaieriuU in 
College and University Libraries.’*] 

Roebuck, 0 . E., and Thorne, W. B. A Primer of Library 
Praeiiet, 1904. £d. 2,1914, GraAon. 

Rouveyre, Edouard. Conneissanees Mfeessaires a un BibliophUt: 
accompagnees de notes critiques de documents bibliographiquts. 
lovols. lUus. 1877. Ed. 5, 1899. Paxis: Rouveyre. 

[Vol. jx deals with classlAcation,] 

Savaoe, E. a. Manual of Library Classification and Book Displm- 
1946. Alien & Unwin. 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick, and Stewart, J. D. The Card 
Catalogue: a practical manual for public and prioaie libraries. 
Ulus. 1913. GraAon. 

Sawyer, H. P, The Library and its CotUerls. (Classics of 
American Librarianship) 1925. New York; Wilson. 

Sharp, H. A. “ClassiAcaeion and Cataloguing.” In his 
Cataloguing, Chapter XXVI. Ed. 3, 1944. Grafton. 

Stott, C. A. “Classification and Cauloguing." In A Guide 
for School Librarians, issued by tht Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Suondary Schools. 1957. Oxford 
Univenity Press. 

[A good outline study of Dewey but, more notably, of 
Bliss.) 
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Vaw Hoesbn, H, B,, and Wai.t 8R, K. F- “Classificaiwn.” 

In BiHugTophjf, (996. Scribner’s. 

See r!so various articles in the Librariai, Assisunl Librarian 
(vvhich at times conducts most useful students' sections), 
Library Assoeiaiion Rtecrd, Library Journal, and Library Qyarurly, 
These have been indexed fully and systematically to (930 in 
H, G- T. Cannon’s Biblicgra^y of Library Econony, A.L.A., 
1937, and in Its continuation, also published by the A.L.A., 
Library Lturature^ 1931 to date. 
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